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PEEFACE 

It  was  expected  that  corrections  and  additions  relating  to  tlie 
matter  of  these  bulletins  would  l)e  made  from  time  to  time,  as  these 
publications  were  intended  to  impart  knowledge  and  call  forth 
n:.ore.  Among  other  traces  of  aboriginal  occupation  I  have  thus 
r(3cently  learned  of  camp  sites  extending  some  miles  east  of  Pulaski, 
on  the  hio:her  lands  alonfj  the  Salmon  river.  These  were  to  be 
expected  there,  and  they  have  the  usual  early  relics.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Xew  York,  M.  Raymond  Harrington  has  successfully  explored  a 
iiumber  of  rock  shelters  in  Westchester  county,  and  at  Port  AVasli- 
ington  on  Long  Island  he  opened  about  100  pits  containing  human 
and  canine  remains.  I  have  also  observed  and  located  50  of  the 
Perch  river  mounds,  to  be  described  later.  They  are  the  same  type 
£}  as  those  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  A  trip  to  the  Susquehanna  in  the 
0>  summer  of  1901  allowed  a  brief  examination  of  the  great  shell 
heaps  of  U  n  i  o  c  o  m  p  1  a  n  a  t  u  s  there,  and  secured  a  j)lan  of 
CD  Spanish  hill.  Some  new  sites  have  been  examined  there  and  else- 
where  at  my  own  expense. 

S.  L.  Frey  properly  corrects  an   error  of  names.     There  was  a 

large  recent  site  at  Fort  Plain  ;  but  tlie  Canajoharie  of  Johnson's 

day  was  at  Indian  Castle,  Herkimer  co.     Xames  of  y^ges  often 

'  followed  them  in  removals.     Mr  Frey  also  agrees  wi|^  Gen.  Clark 

in  placing  Andarjoron  half  way  between  Sprakers  '^m^  Auriesville. 
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He  greatly  deplores  the  fact  tliat  so  many  small  yet  valuable  collec- 
tions are  being  bought  up  and  taken  from,  the  state.  I  liope  that 
contemplated  field  work  may  soon  increase  our  knowledge  of  town 
and  camp  sites.  My  thanks  are  due  to  many  who  have  invited  me 
to  share  in  their  explorations. 

There  are  some  things  to  add  to  what  has  l)een  said  of  articles  of 
polished  stone.  Mention  has  been  made  in  a  preceding  bulletin  of 
a  iine,  perforated  stone  ball,  having  a  surface  groove  parallel  to  the 
perforation.  This  is  from  Genesee  county  and  belongs  to  the  state 
museum.  I  have  since  seen  another  fine  example,  fomid  in  Chau- 
tauqua county.  To  these  may  now  be  added  a  similar,  but  rarer 
form,  heretofore  reported  only  in  Qluo.  It  is  a  flattened  ball  of 
polished  gneiss,  the  short  diameter  being  If  inches,  and  the  long  cl- 
inches. The  perforation  is  through  the  short  diameter,  and  parallel 
to  this,  the  surface  is  flattened,  nearly  a  third  of  the  long  diameter 
being  removed.  It  was  found  about  50  years  ago  in  Marshal], 
Oneida  co. 

The  long,  slender  and  often  double-pointed  celts  may  now  be 
assigned  to  the  16tli  century  and  the  Iroquois,  examples  having 
been  found  on  the  Christopher  site  in  Pompey.  The  flattened  and 
constricted  stone  pipes,  most  nearly  represented  among  the  articles 
of  polished  stone  by  fig.  112,  are  now  conclusively  proved  to  belong 
to  the  17th  century,  as  before  asserted.  One  with  a  perforated  base 
was  recently  found  in  a  grave  at  Brewerton,  associated  with 
European  articles. 

Yisits  to  various  sites  and  collections  have  added  much  to  a 
knowledge  of  New  York  earthenware.  Jefferson  county  is  rich  in 
pottery  of  bold  designs,  and  vessels  with  handles  and  projecting 
beaks  occur  there.  Excavation  shows  many  new  patterns  and 
features.  On  Chaumont  bay  I  dug  up  a  little  of  the  curious  pot- 
tery which  is  partly  ornamented  by  making  an  incision  within,  pro- 
ducing a  small  circular  boss  on  the  outside  by  pressure.  This  is 
not  common  even  there.  Some  of  the  vessels  have  a  bright  look, 
caused  by  mixing  a  quantity  of  yellow  mica  with  the  clay.  This  is 
occasional  elsewhere.  In  that  county  I  have  observed  small  rude 
faces  on  some  clay  vessels,  and  a  rude  attempt  at  a  nose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  three  conventional  circles. 
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111  the  bulletin  on  earthenware  fii>:.  l^^t  is  of  a  vessel  havins:  a 
point  in  the  center  of  the  base.  Thus  it  was  figured  and  expressly 
•described  in  a  Xew  York  paper.  AY.  L.  Calver  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement,  but  could  not  at  the  moment  obtain  full 
access  to  the  vessels.  He  has  now  changed  his  opinion.  In  a  letter 
to  me,  dated  Ap.  26,  1901,  he  says  that  a  friend,  in  digging  at  Port 
Washington,  "  got  a  whole  pot  which  had  a  pointed  base."  This 
form  will  therefore  now  hold  the  place  claimed  for  it.  I  may  add 
that  the  pointed  base  of  a  broken  vessel  has  also  b*en  found  in 
Jefferson  county. 

In  treating  of  wampum.  I  regret  not  mentioning  Horatio  Hale's 
J^^our  Huron  ^oamjntiii  records^  published  with  notes  by  Prof.  E.  B. 
Tylor  of  Oxford  Eng.  in  1897.  I  have  not  seen  it;  but  one  belt, 
in  his  opinion,  showed  an  alliance  between  four  nations,  represented 
by  squares.  An  older  broken  belt  had  a  central  diamond,  so  fre- 
quently used.  This  is  "  between  a  bird  and  a  quadruped  and  three 
crosses  with  a  circle  (diamond)  uniting  their  branches."  These  are 
iiW  recent  symbols.  I  merely  call  attention  to  these  belts  now,  as 
doubtful  opinions  have  been  founded  on  them.  Some  fine  ceremo- 
nial wampum  has  recently  come  into  my  hands,  one  call  for  a  relig- 
ious council  still  having  the  tally-stick  attached.  ^Ir  Wyman  also 
obtained  some  fine  Ottawa  belts  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer  Mrs  Converse  secured  a  large  Canadian  belt  for  one 
of  her  friends.     I  secured  descriptions  of  all. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  two  fine  belts  belonging  to  the 
Douw  family  of  Poughkeepsie  X.  Y.  One  is  2  feet  long,  3  inches 
wide  and  has  nine  rows  of  white  beads,  crossed  by  four  double 
diagonal  lines  of  dark  beads.  This  was  a  condolence  belt,  gis^en  by 
the  Indians  to  Yolckert  Pieter  Douw,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
in  1775.  That  year  Mr  Douw  was  a  commissioner  to  treat  with 
the  Six  Xations,  and  they  returned  one  belt  which  he  presented.  I 
think  this  the  second  belt.  It  is  on  twine,  has  10  rows,  is  2  feet 
long  and  3^  inches  wide,  and  has  three  central  designs  in  dark 
wampum.  I  made  a  satisfactory  reading  of  both,  but  this  is 
conjectural. 

W.  M.  Beauchamp 
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HORX  AXD  BOXE  IMPLEMENTS 
Introduction 

It  is  not  usual  to  place  implements  of  horn  and  bone  among 
those  first  used  by  man ;  and  vet  there  is  no  reason  why  they  might 
not  then  have  been  common.  Xothing  should  be  inferred  from 
th€;ir  absence ;  for.  while  tl>e  harder  articles  of  stone  seem  almost 
imperishable,  those  of  bone  soon  decay,  except  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. They  appear  in  the  bone  caves  of  France  witli  early  imple- 
ments; and  in  Kent's  cavern,  England,  elegant  bone  articles  are  found 
below  tlie  stalagrmite.  The  artistic  enorravinors  on  some  of  tlie  earlv 
bone  implements  of  France  have  a  wonderfully  modern  look  to  the 
Well  trained  eye,  in  spite  of  their  well  attested  origin.  All  these 
were  preserved  under  favoring  circumstances.  Those  left  unpro- 
t(jcted  quickly  disappeared.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  see  that 
a  sharp  bone  was  as  suggestive  of  use  as  a  sharp  stone  to  the  primi- 
tive man,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  implements  made  of 
^rood.  The  fact  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  that  thorns  are 
natural  awls  and  needles,  and  that  hard  wood  knots  preceded  the 
s>tone-headed  war  club,  that  pointed  sticks  were  the  first  fish  spears, 
and  that  arrows,  made  entirely  of  wood  were  and  still  are  used  by 
some  Indians  of  this  land.  The  early  tomahawk  was  but  a  hard 
wood  club.  A  wood  or  bone  age  may  thus  even  have  preceded  that 
of  stone,  leaving  few  or  no  memorials.     They  certainly  coexisted. 

In  Evans's  Ancient  stone  imjyJements^  xceapons  and  ornaments 
of  Great  Britain  are  figures  of  Eskimo  arrow  flakers,  with  handles 
of  fossil  ivory  and  points  of  reindeer  bone.  In  such  cases  bone 
preceded  the  stone  which  it  formed  into  shape.  Perforated  tablets 
of  bone,  resembling  American  gorgets,  had  been  found  in  Europe. 
Bone  pins  and  needles  were  frerpient,  but  this  requires  <jualifica- 
tion.  The  pins  represented  would  be  called  awls  in  America,  and 
have  no  heads.  Some  needles  have  central  perforations  and  double 
points,  as  with  us,  but  others  have  terminal  perforations  in  slightly 
expanded  heads.  Bone  was  used  in  England  for  chisels,  beads 
and  buttons ;  horn  for  axes,  hammers,  pickaxes,  hoes  and  handles. 
In  this  work  a  figure  is  given  of  a  bone  harpoon  from  Kent's  cave, 
which  has  barbs  on  both  sides,  but  with  a  point  differing  from  those 
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of  New  York.  The  Epoch  of  the  niammioth^  by  James  C.  South- 
all,  shows  a  horn  harpoon  from  Switzerland  precisely  hke  some  from 
Onondaga  county. 

25  years  ago  it  was  a  notable  fact  that  most  of  the  bone.and  horn 
implements  in  the  Smithsonian  institution  were  from  the  Pacitic 
coast,  and  perhaps  the  majority  are  still.  Few  were  known  from 
New  York  and  New  England,  where  their  historic  use  is  well  attested. 
Little  had  been  done  in  systematic  excavation,  and  most  articles  at 
hand  were  surface  finds  of  stone.  A  change  has  taken  place  ;  and 
the  last  10  years  have  added  wonderfully  to  our  knowledge  of 
implements  of  bone  and  horn.  Comparatively  little  has  been  done 
in  the  Algonquin  fields  of  the  eastern  counties  of  New  York,  but 
many  an  Iroquois  site  lias  yielded  large  quantities  of  these.  ITs'u- 
ally  they  were  too  low  in  the  ground  to  be  reached  by  the  plow, 
lying  in  the  refuse  heaps  or  the  deep  ash  pits  of  early  villages,  but 
coming  forth  as  bright  and  unimpaired  as  when  lost  centuries  agO. 
What  they  were  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

When  Yerazzano  visited  Long  Island  in  152-t,  as  many  sup- 
pose, he  found  the  Indians  using  fish  bones  for  arrowheads,  but 
farther  west  they  had  those  of  stone.  In  1620  arrows  were  used 
against  the  whites  at  Nantasket  creek,  Mass.,  tipped  with  brass, 
eagle  claws  and  horn.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society's  collections  is  an  account  of  J^ew  EnglancVs 
plantations^  written  in  1629  by  Rev.  Mr  Higgeson.  He  said : 
'  For  their  weapons  they  have  bowes  and  arrowes,  some  of  them, 
headed  with  bone,  and  some  with  brasse."  Capt.  John  Smith  said  of 
the  Virginia  Indians  :  "  Their  hookes  are  either  a  bone,  grated  as 
they  noch  their  arrows,  in  the  forme  of  a  crooked  pinne  or  fish-hooke, 
or  of  the  splinter  of  a  bone  tyed  to  the  clift  of  a  little  sticke,  and  with 
the  end  of  the  line  they  tie  on  the  bait."  Loskiel  mentions  hoes 
made  of  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  deer,  and  other  quotations  might 
be  given. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  in  1880,  Prof.  George  II.  Perkins  of 
Burlington  university,  A"t.,  said  :  "A¥e  have  no  implements  of  bone 
in  Vermont,  but  from  the  other  side  of  the  lake  are  some  split 
bones  that  may  have  been  used  as  avvds,  and  one  very  fine  barbe<l 
spear  point."     This  was  a  harpoon,  barbed  on   both  sides.     At  a 
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later  day  Prof.  Perkins  found  a  line  but  modern  bone  mask  in  Yer- 
mont.  Large  village  sites  are  rare  in  that  state,  but  excavations 
might  reveal  something.  Bone  awls  appear  in  some  Illinois  mounds, 
bu|t  do  not  differ  from  eastern  forms.  Bone  articles  found  at  Hoche- 
laga  (Montreal)  are  precisely  like  those  of  Xew  York  and  those  of 
the  old  Huron  country,  near  Georgian  bay,  are  similar.  Rarer 
forms  have  been  obtained  from  the  curious  mounds  about  the  Bay  of 
Quinte.  A  one-sided  harpoon  from  Manitoba  is  of  a  common  Xew 
York  type.  Bone  articles  are  rarer  in  Pennsylvania,  perhajxs 
through  lack  of  excavation,  nor  are  they  common  near  the  sea- 
cuast,  where  many  things  supply  their  place. 

As  most  of  the  early  visitors  to  Xew  York  were  migrants,  stop- 
I'ing  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  a  place,  tlie  absence  of  bone  imple- 
ments on  their  camp  sites  is  no  proof  that  they  had  none.  Destruc- 
tion came  in  many  ways.  James  E.  De  Kay,  in  his  Zoology  of 
.New  Yorlc^  says,  in  speaking  of  the  common  deer : 

It  has  often  ])een  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  while  so  many  horns 
are  annually  cast,  so  few  are  ever  found.  Tliis  is  to  be  explained 
])y  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  shed,  they  are  eaten  up  by  the 
smaller  gnawing  animals.  1  have  repeatedly  found  them  half 
gnawed  up  by  tlie  various  kinds  of  Held  mice,  so  numerous  in  our 
forests. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  friend  recently  found  that  mice  had 
gained  access  to  his  l)one  articles  and  badly  gnawed  some  which 
were  centuries  old.  Besides  this,  mere  camps  did  not  produce  suffi- 
cient ashes  or  carbonaceous  matter  to  preserve  perishable  articles, 
while  those  of  stone  remained.  They  are  not  frequent  in  graves, 
but  must  be  sought  where  tires  have  been  long  in  use.  The  dump- 
ing places,  bordering  most  Iroquois  villages,  yield  many  and  some 
which  are  line.  Nothing  preserves  them  so  well  as  ashes,  and  these 
accumulated  to  a  great  depth  where  a  tire  burned  for  many  years. 
In  some  circular  lodges  the  tloor  was  occasionally  cleansed  by  draw- 
ing all  accumulations  to  the  edge  of  the  lodge,  and  filling  the  center 
with  fresh  earth  or  gravel.  This  ])roduced  hut  rings,  and  relics  are 
to  be  expected  near  the  border,  not  in  the  center.  Where  a  village 
was  edged  with  deep  ravines,  refuse  was  thrown  down  the  banks, 
but  sometimes  a  deep  hole  was  found  or  formed  and  gradually  tilled. 
These  have  rich  deposits. 
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The  Iroquois  liad  no  regard  for  bones  as  sacred,  but  Canadian 
Indians  venerated  many,  or  at  least  were  careful  of  them.  Some 
would  not  eat  the  marrow  of  the  backbone,  this  being  bad  for  the 
back.  The  Jesuits  said  the  Hurons  considered  "  fish  intelUgfent,  amd 
aho  the  deer  and  elks."  It  is  added  :  "  This  is  why  they  do  not 
throw  the  bones  of  the  latter  to  the  dogs,  when  they  are  hunting,  or 
the  fish  bones  of  the  former  when  they  are  fishing.  Otherwise,  upon 
the  warning  that  the  others  would  have  ot  it,  they  would  hide  and 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  taken."  Some  Algonquins  gave  their 
dogs  no  bones  of  beavers,  female  porcupines,  or  birds  taken  in 
snares,  for  the  same  reason,  but  burned  them.  It  was  best  to  throw 
the  bones  of  a  snared  beaver  into  the  river.  All  were  collected 
with  care.  Bears  bones  were  burned  or  buried  under  the  hearth. 
Some  Algonquins  burned  dry  beaver  bones  to  learn  the  source  olf 
pestilence.  I 

The  Iroquois  were  not  fond  of  working  in  stone,  though  they  diA 
this  well,  but  long  maintained  their  liking  for  bone  and  hornl 
Occasionally  they  neatly  carve  such  material  yet.  Some  of  theiij 
early  articles  have  preserved  that  wonderful  polish,  which  some-| 
times  creates  doubts  in  those  who  have  not  dug  up  such  articles,  asj 
the  writer  himself  has  done.  They  are  usually  plain,  but  early 
decoration  sometimes  occurs.  The  smoothness  of  the  work  is  often! 
surprising,  and  the  luster  may  have  come  from  the  absor23tion  of  fat. 
The  relative  abundance  of  bone  articles  on  early  Iroquois  sites  is 
another  subject  worthy  of  remark,  but  this  appears  only  through 
excavation.  On  many  of  those  over  300  years  old  more  tools  or 
ornaments  of  bone  than  of  stone  will  be  found ;  nor  is  this  propor- 
tion confined  to  those  of  established  age  and  origin.  The  writer  and 
four  others  did  si  successful  day's  digging  at  an  early  fishing  village 
in  Jefferson  county,  and  he  found  the  only  flint  arrowhead  which 
was  secured.  Nearly  all  the  other  relics  were  fi'agments  of  potterj 
and  pipes,  and  various  forms  of  polished  bone.  Another  prolific 
village  site  in  Onondaga  county  has  a  similar  character,  chipped 
stone  implements  being  exceptional,  and  those  of  bone  the  rule. 
Yet  fine  triangular  arrowheads  and  small  basalt  celts  have  recently 
been  found  there,  but  bone  is  more  frequent. 

While  occasional  examples  in  Europe  might  pass  for  those  of 
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America,  by  far  the  larger  part  are  distinct  iu  appearance.  Eefer- 
enc^s  will  be  made  to  some  for  comparison.  In  Xorth  America  a 
divisi(jn  of  districts  might  be  made,  but  there  is  much  uniformity  of 
type  in  common  articles.  A  bone  awl  from  a  cliff  dwellers  home 
may  be  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  one  made  in  Xew  York. 
Village  sikes  are  the  best  places  for  determining  the  age  and  rela- 
tioiis  of  bone  articles.  At  fishing  places,  frequented  by  many  visit- 
ors of  ditferent  periods  and  families,  the  numerous  and  line  remains^ 
of  this  kind  rarely  permit  any  orderly  sequence  to  be  assigned  them. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  bone  articles  here 
figured  are  from  the  central  part  of  Xew  York,  the  home  of  the 
Ii*oauois  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  writer's  own  work  has 
b(3e!i  mainly  there,  but  a  more  inq^ortant  one  is  that  this  region  is 
nowhere  equaled  in  articles  of  this  kind.  Visits  were  made  to  some 
other  places,  and  correspondence  was  had  with  good  antiquarians, 
to  seo  what  additional  matter  could  be  secured.  Moderate  results 
^Vere  oljtained,  and  some  of  interest,  but  all  ])ointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  early  and  late  Iroquois,  with  their  kindred,  were  the  workers  in 
bone  par  excellence.  As  these  had  some  early  hold  on  Lake  Cham- 
|)lain,  though  no  forts  or  towns,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  some- 
thing would  be  found  there.  The  small  and  briefly  occupied  sites 
did  not,  however,  produce  suthcient  preservative  material  for  large 
results.  A  letter  from  Dr  D.  S.  Kellogg  of  Plattsburg  states  the 
case  there : 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  much  to  my  hony  matter.  The 
most  I  have  found  was  in  tire  heaps ;  among  charcoal,  ashes,  fire 
stones,  flint  implements,  celts  and  fragments  of  pottery.  There  are 
many  awls  or  needles,  and  some  very  flne  fragments  of  notched 
jiarpoons.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  different  animals  are  quite 
numerous,  and  mostly  broken.  Deer  horns  are  often  found,  and 
some  of  the  tines  look  as  if  they  had  been  used  as  punches. 

A  long  resident  population,  large  villages,  and  perhaps  unusual 
skill,  made  the  Iroquois  home  territory  a  treasure  house  of  the 
articles  now  to  be  considered.  They  are  abundant,  flne,  and  in 
general  remarkably  well  preserved. 

Besides  those  authors  more  explicitly  quoted  in  the  following^ 
pages,  reference  may  be  made  to  some  writers  in  the  way  of  general 
distribution.     Dr  Henrv  Schliemaim's  IlioS  has  bone  needles  witli 
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perforated  lieads,  and  small  awls  differing  from  those  of  Xew  York, 
but  some  bone  knives  and  large  awls  resemble  ours.  The  Irish 
implements  are  quite  different.  In  the  Lahe  dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land^ Dr  Keller  figures  a  large  awl  much  like  some  in  Xew  l^ork. 
The  needles  shown  are  perforated  at  the  end,  but  fig.  35  of  j)late 
103  is  suggestive  of  America,  as  well  as  a  harpoon  on  that  plate. 
Plates  5  and  20  also  have  harpoons  resembling  those  of  New  York. 
In  the  Antiquities  of  tJie  southern  Indians,  Mr  Jones  figures  sOi^e 
of  the  frequent  bone  gouges,  but  they  differ  from  the  few  fonnd 
liere.  Prof.  T.  II.  Lewis  of  St  Paul  Minn,  has  found  the  bUnit 
bone  implements  here  called  punches  ;  and  his  descriptions  of  awls 
and  harpoons  are  like  those  farther  east.  A  bone  fishhook  has  be^en 
found  in  Illinois.  In  general  the  whole  territory  from  the  upper 
Mississippi  eastward  to  New  York  and  the  ocean  may  be  considered 
one  district  with  local  variations. 

Awls  and  knives 

It  is  quite  probable  that  many  small  bone  articles  commonly  called 
awls  were  really  used  as  arrow  points,  and  some  have  regarded  the 
large  and  sometimes  massive  forms  as  daggers.  In  the  paucity  of 
stone  arrowheads  and  knives  on  many  Iroquois  sites  of  the  16th 
century,  such  uses  seem  reasonable,  and  have  much  to  support  theni 
in  the  notes  of  early  discoverers.  No  special  classification  of  thes€' 
pointed  tools  will  be  attempted  here,  but  the  reader  will  see  that 
some  would  have  been  very  effective  as  warlike  we.apons.  This 
would  appear  more  clearly  if  all  could  be  represented  here  in  actual 
size.  A  few  are  reduced  for  illustration,  and  many  of  the  large 
forms  are  omitted  because  just  as  well  shown  by  smaller  examples. 
Frequent  small  awls  are  also  found  which  are  but  sharpened  splinters 
of  bone,  as  well  described  by  words  as  figures.  The  outline  of  the 
tool  often  means  nothing.  Tlie  point  of  the  awl  is  the  only  essential 
thing.  In  considering  the  better  finished  articles  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  are  but  a  selection  of  typical  forms  out 
of  thousands  which  have  individuality,  constantly  varying  in  one 
ivay  or  another. 

Then  there  are  forms  which  have  a  rounded  point,  not  adapted 
for  piercing  or  any  other  known  purpose.     These  are  usually  of 
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horn,'  and  are  commonly  classed  with  awls,  though  often  termed 
puncjies.  It  may  be  best  to  assign  them  this  name  here,  though 
this  places  them  with  cylindric  articles  usually  having  rounded  ends. 
While  they  differ  nuich  in  form  from  these,  they  seem  to  belong 
nowhere  else ;  and  even  then  we  do  not  know  their  use. 

While  a  warlike  character  has  been  contended  for  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  larger  and  longer  forms,  some  persons  have  seen  in  the 
more  slender  examples  pins,  either  for  the  hair  or  apparel.  The 
latter  supposition  is  questionable  in  most  cases ;  and  tliose  of  great 
length  and  sharpness  would  have  been  neither  comfortably  nor  safely 
worn  in  tlie  hair.  Some  may  be  assigned  to  this  use.  Many  com- 
bine a  broad,  knifelike  form  with  the  sharp  point  of  an  awl,  if  such 
they  are.  They  seem  not  sharp  enough  for  cutting,  but  would  have 
been  useful  in  skinning  any  animal.  Among  the  Iroquois  stone  axes 
or  celts  were  not  abundant,  and  were  probably  prized.  For  deer- 
skhming  the  bone  knife  did  just  as  well.  It  was  lighter,  more  easily 
made,  was  sometimes  distinct,  but  often  combined  the  awl  point 
w"tli  it,  as  our  pocket  knives  practically  do. 

AVliile  the  so  called  awls  were  often  made  of  small  splinters  of 
bone,  the  larger  ones  often  left  some  natural  feature  almost 
untouched.  The  jawbone  of  some  animal  would  be  sharpened,  the 
teeth  perhaps  being  still  in  place,  but  this  is  rare.  Long  awls  quite 
commonly  leave  one  joint  almost  unaltered.  This  is  a  frequent 
feature  of  smaller  forms.  The  bills  of  water  birds  were  often  util- 
ized, and  fish  spines  required  but  moderate  change,  some  none  at 
all.  Most  of  these  will  be  illustrated  here,  but  the  diversity  of 
form  is  endless. 

AVe  need  not  raise  the  question  whether  the  sharpened  splinter, 
requiring  a  handle,  or  the  larger  implement  requiring  none,  had 
priority  in  time.  Here  they  coexist,  but  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
treat  them  separately,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  Yet  many  large 
awls  are  formed  from  splinters,  and  small  ones  occur  with  one  joint, 
almost  or  quite  unaltered.  Another  evident  distinction  will  be 
found  between  flat  and  cylindric  awls,  and  between  these  and  the 
frequent  and  fine  three-sided  forms.  These  distinctions  are  con- 
venient in  description,  but  have  no  other  value.  The  maker  simply 
fashioned  the  awl  according  to  the  original  form  of  the  bone.     There 
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are  a  few  exceptions  to  tliis.  Little  need  be  said  in  regard  ^o  the 
mode  of  forming  awls,  so  simple  was  the  process.  Examples  will 
be  given  of  the  progressive  stages  of  less  common  implenients. 
The  smaller  awls  may  be  described  first.  1 

Fig.  1  is  a  very  sharp  implement,  and  much  thicker  than  inost 
•of  this  size.  The  broad  end  is  neatly  finished,  and  near  thatj  end 
there  is  a  distinct  groove  on  the  convex  side.  This  may  \\aye 
secured  it  more  firmly  to  a  handle.  It  is  not  as  much  roundejd  as 
most  of  its  class,  but  has  well  defined  angles.  It  comes  from  the 
fort  west  of  Cazenovia,  and  is  about  300  years  old.  On  that  site 
many  bone  implements  have  been  found.  Fig.  2  is  from  the  same 
j)lace,  and  was  found  by  the  writer.  It  is  both  sharp  and  slender, 
and  the  notch  on  one  side  may  also  have  been  for  attachment.  The 
longitudinal  groove  is  natural,  and  the  base  is  unfinished,  as  in  most 
examples  of  this  kind. 

Fig.  6  is  a  curved  awl,  quite  slender  and  nearly  cylindric.  The 
base  is  rounded  and  has  four  grooves.  From  its  finish  and  orna- 
mental character,  it  may  have  been  a  hairpin.  It  is  from  a  pre- 
historic site  in  Pompey. 

Fig.  10  was  in  Dr.  Hinsdale's  collection,  and  was  found  by  him 
on  the  site  last  mentioned.  This  was  a  considerable  town  on  a  hill 
in  Pompey,  where  many  beautiful  articles  of  bone  and  horn  have 
been  discovered  in  the  ashes.  It  is  a  short  and  not  very  thick  bone, 
fiat  on  one  side  and  a  little  rounded  on  the  other.  Both  ends  come 
to  a  sharp  point.  It  may  be  said  here  that  all  the  figures  are  of 
actual  size  nnless  otherwise  noted,  and  that  all  articles  are  of  bone 
when  not  described  as  horn.  The  latter  are  comparatively  few  in 
proportion.  Fig.  11  is  from  the  same  place,  and  is  a  fine*flat  bone, 
sharp  and  highly  polished.  The  base  is  neatly  indented.  Fig.  22 
was  found  near  it,  and  is  a  good  representative  of  a  large  class  where 
some  original  outline  of  the  bone  remains.  Jaws  of  animals  are 
often  worked  merely  to  a  sharp  point,  and  the  beaks  of  birds  are 
naturally  ready  for  use. 

Fig.  23  is  from  the  fort  west  of  Cazenovia,  usually  placed  at  the 
^nd  of  the  16th  centnry.  It  is  a  narrow  cylindric  and  tubular  bone, 
smoothly  cut  at  one  end  and  beveled  at  the  other.  It  is  a  frequent 
form,  and  some  have  thought  it  a  primitive  arrow  point.  i 
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Fig.  24  is  from  the  prehistoric  town  in  Pompey,  already  men- 
tionled,  and  known  to  local  collectors  as  the  Christopher  site.  By 
this'  name  it  will  be  designated  in  further  descriptions.  It  may  be 
a  flj^t  awl,  but  the  form  and  side  notches  would  be  appropriate  for 
an  'arrowhead.  The  base  is  neatly  rounded,  and  it  may  have  been 
an  ornament.  This  would  explain  its  high  polish,  which  would 
hanlly  Ije  expected  were  it  simply  the  point  of  an  arrow. 

Fig.  25  is  a  handsome  awl  from  the  fort  west  of  Cazenovia, 
locally  known  and  hereafter  designated  as  the  Atwell  site.  It  is 
thin  and  sharp.  The  under  side  is  concave,  retaining  this  natural 
feature.  The  upper  is  flat  and  a  little  angular.  Fig.  27  is  a  very 
small  cylindric  awl,  with  a  rounded  base,  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at 
Brewerton.  Many  of  Dr  Hinsdale's  articles  are  now  in  the  state 
museum.  Several  examples  of  this  kind  are  known,  but  it  is  not 
A  frequent  form.     They  are  usually  larger. 

Fig.  45  might  be  classed  with  awls,  but  the  angular  and  grooved 
projection  at  the  base  suggests  its  use  as  a  pick.  The  pointed  por- 
tion is  cvlindric.     This  is  from  the  Christopher  site. 

Fig.  40  is  another  of  the  double-pointed,  flat  awls.  It  is  quite 
^hick  and  a  very  line  specimen  of  this  form.  It  was  found  by  Dr 
A.  A.  Get  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaumont  bay,  Jefferson  co., 
Vhere  bone  and  horn  relics  abound.  Fig.  67  presents  a  similar 
■^^nitline,  Ijut  is  slightly  gougelike  at  one  end.  It  is  of  moderate 
^.hickness  and  quite  white.  It  was  found  by  Luke  Fitch  of  Pompey, 
'du  the  Christopher  site,  and  is  now  in  the  Bigelow  collection  at 
Baldwinsville,  with  many  others  from  that  spot.  Bone  articles 
there  have  been  finely  preserved  in  ashes. 

Fig.  60  is  from  Dr  Getman's  collection.  His  many  fine  articles 
-are  from  several  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaumont  bay,  but  several 
miles  apart.  This  tine  and  sharp  awl  is  nearly  flat  on  one  side,  but 
rounded  on  the  other.  One  edcre  is  also  broadlv  anovular,  and  the 
other  curved. 

Fig.  71  was  found  by  Dr  William  G.  Hinsdale  of  Syracuse,  on 
the  Sheldon  fort  site,  lot  69,  Pompey.  This  may  have  been  occu- 
pied about  1630,  and  has  many  European  articles.  It  is  a  sharp 
implement  of  deer  horn,  cylindric  toward  the  point  and  somewhat 
flattened  near  the  base.     This  is  neatly  rounded,  and  there  is  an 
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indentation  on  each  side  above.  For  a  considerable  time  Dr  itiiis- 
dale  made  a  specialty  of  bone  and  horn  implements,  and  was  \\ery 
successful  in  collecting  them  on  early  sites. 

Fig.  76  is  a  very  slender  and  curved  awl,  with  a  sharp  point  and 
a  neatly  rounded  base.  It  is  polished  all  over,  and  much  niore 
curved  than  usual.  This  was  found  by  Oren  Pomeroy  near  Chau- 
mont  bay.  He  has  many  line  articles  of  bone  and  horn.  Fig.  T-i 
is  a  very  slender  bone  awl  from  Pompey.     The  form  is  not  rarel 

Fig.  SO  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Buffalo  academy  of  scieniee, 
and  was  found  in  or  near  that  city.  It  is  worked  all  over,  and  at 
first  suggests  an  unfinished  hook.  The  two  sharp  points  would  be 
unnecessary  in  that  case,  but  it  might  have  been  attached  to  a 
wooden  shank  and  used  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  longi- 
tudinal grooves  favor  the  idea  that  the  ultimate  intention  was  to 
cut  it  in  two,  thus  making  two  small  awls.  The  article  is  unique  in 
its  present  form. 

Fig.  81  is  a  fine  and  flat  awl  found  by  tlie  writer  at  the  mouth  of 
Perch  river,  Jefferson  co.,  in  1899.  It  is  moderately  curved.  The 
site  is  an  early  one,  and  yields  much  in  pottery,  bone  and  horn,  an/^ 
but  little  in  stone.  Fig.  82  is  from  the  same  county  but  not  thr 
same  place.  The  double  points  suggest  an  awl,  but  are  not  ver/ 
sharp.  It  may  have  been  a  piii.  The  indented  center  also  suggest^ 
another  use,  that  of  a  fishing  implement  made  by  some  primitive 
peoples,  but  more  cylindric  than  this.  In  that  the  line  was  attached 
to  tlie  center,  the  bone  brought  parallel  to  the  line  and  covered  with 
the  bait.  When  tliis  was  swallowed,  a  jerk  brought  the  implement 
across  tlie  throat,  and  secured  the  lish.  The  Eskimos  use  these  for 
catching  waterfowl.  Dr  Getman  has  the  center  of  a  similar  article 
more  angularly  indented. 

Fig.  104  is  a  flat,  triangular  and  perforated  piece  of  bone,  of 
small  size  and  sharp  at  both  ends.  It  may  have,  been  used  in 
several  ways,  as  an  awl,  an  arrowhead,  or  the  point  of  a  flshhook. 
If  is  from  the  At  well  fort,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  J.  H.  T.  E. 
]3urr  of  Cazenovia,  who  has  many  interesting  articles  from  this  site. 

Fig.  121  might  be  called  a  needle  but  for  its  size.  The  form  is 
generally  triangular,  but  the  point  and  base  are  rounded,  the  latter 
having  three  notches.     It  is  quite  flat  and  has  an  elliptic  perforation 
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near  the  base.  It  is  from  Jefferson  county.  Fig.  125  is  similar  and 
froin  the  same  county,  but  differs  in  having  a  sharp  point,  a  higher 
and  circular  perforation,  and  no  basal  notches.  Fig.  127  is  another 
perforated  awl  or  needle,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  central 
perforation.  It  is  generally  flat,  but  somewhat  undulating  in  form, 
and  may  have  been  used  in  fishing,  though  rather  large  for  this.  It 
came  from  the  fort  south  of  Pompey  Center,  occupied  about  IGIO. 
Fig.  122  is  much  like  this,  but  shorter  and  broader.  This  fine 
article  is  nearly  flat,  and  a  little  rounded  on  the  upper  side.  The 
reverse  is  slightly  concave,  and  both  sides  are  polished.  This  is 
from  the  earlier  and  prehistoric  Christopher  site,  and  is  now  in 
O.  M.  Bigelow's  collection  at  Baldwinsville.  Fig.  261  is  in  the  same 
collection,  and  is  a  very  fine  bone  awl  from  the  Seneca  river  north 
of  AVeedsport.  It  is  somewhat  angular,  and  the  points  at  each  end 
are  rounded.  The  color  is  dark  brown,  and  it  was  probably  colored 
and  preserved  by  iron  in  the  soil.  Fig.  271  is  a  half  round  and 
slender  bone  awl  from  the  At  well  fort.  It  is  worked  all  over  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  a  fine  and  not  very  rare  form,  having 
one  slender  and  one  obtuse  point.  Fig.  275  is  from  the  same  place, 
and  is  a  little  wider,  and  with  a  more  obtuse  basal  point. 

Fig.  302  is  a  unique  form,  curved,  and  having  four  notches  on 
each  side  near  the  rounded  base.  It  may  have  been  used  as  a  hair- 
pin or  for  ornament,  and  is  quite  slender.  This  was  found  by  Dr 
R.  W.  Amidon  of  ]Xew  York  city,  at  Point  Peninsula  in  Jefferson 
county.  AVhile  summering  on  Chaumont  bay,  he  has  done  much 
valuable  work  and  collected  many  fine  articles.  Fig.  315  is  from 
the  same  collection,  and  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaumont  bay. 
It  is  a  small  and  flat  implement,  one  end  being  pointed,  and  the  other 
rounded  and  nearly  like  a  chisel.  Fig.  317  is  also  from  the  same 
collection,  but  is  a  frequent  form  on  many  sites,  usually  but  slightly 
worked.     It  appears  among  European  articles  and  is  a  bird  bone. 

These  figures  sufficiently  represent  the  smaller  fonns  of  what  are 
commonly  called  awls,  but  a  few  others  may  be  mentioned.  In 
later  days  the  iron  point  replaced  that  of  bone,  and  Aunt  Dinah, 
the  aged  Onondaga  squaw,  had  an  iron  awl  with  a  cylindric  handle 
of  curved  bone,  3J  inches  long.  This  had  transverse  grooves,  and 
much  resembled  some  early  bone  beads.     A  tine  and  slender  bone 
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awl  comes  from  a  site  near  Mmmsville.  Most  of  the  relics  th^re 
are  of  the  historic  period.  In  the  Richmond  collection  is  a  nice 
awl  from  a  burial  mound  (?)  at  Mannsville,  Jefferson  co.,  which  19  3 
inches  long,  and  in  the  same  collection  is  a  curious  flattened  one  of 
the  same  length.  This  is  curved,  haying  a  single  convex  curve  (j)n 
one  side,  and  two  concave  curves  on  the  other.  This  comes  from 
Madison  county.  Many  ^ne  and  sharp  awls  have  been  found  by 
Dr  Hinsdale  on  what  is  called  the  Kaneencla  site,  north  of  Syracuse. 
Many  also  occur  on  the  mixed  sites  at  Brewerton.  Dr  Hinsdale 
also  collected  slender  and  flat  awls  on  the  Sheldon  site,  lot  69, 
Pompey.  Among  those  from  Brewerton  is  a  flne  double-pointed 
horn  awl,  ^\  inches  long,  and  anotlier  of  the  same  material,  very 
slender  and  a  little  curved,  not  unlike  a  dentalium  shell  in  outline. 
This  is  \\  inches  long.  Another  of  bone  is  2  inches  long,  curved, 
23olished  and  very  slender. 

Fig.  M  is  a  sharpened  flsh  spine  from  Brewerton.  These  are 
frequent  and  of  many  sizes.  Fig.  70  was  made  from  tlie  bill  of  a 
sheldrake,  and  is  from  the  Atwell  site  and  in  the  L.  W.  Ledyard 
collection.     These  also  are  frequent,  with  the  bills  of  otb^r  birds. 

Among  the  larger  awls,  as  we  may  call  them  for  the  sake  of  a 

name,  many  of  the  same  forms   appear,   often   grading  into   those 

which  might  be  differently  classed.     Some  which  have  a  distinctlv 

narrowed  and  sharpened  point,  liave  also  broad  blades  suggestive  of 

knives.     Another  use  is  even  more  probable.     In  i\\Q  League  of  the 

Iro(piols^  p.  363,  L.  II.  Morgan  illustrates  i\\Q'' gd-ne-n'-ga-o-diis-ha, 

or  deer  horn  war  club."     After  describing  the  common  club  of  hard 

wood,  he  says  of  the  one  just  named : 

Tliis  species  of  war  club  was  also  much  used.  It  was  made  of 
hard  wood,  elaborately  carved,  painted  and  ornamented  with  feathers 
at  the  ends.  In  the  lower  edge,  a  sharp-pointed  deer's  horn,  about 
4  inches  in  length,  was  inserted.  It  was  thus  rendered  a  dangerous 
weapon  in  close  coml)at,  and  would  inflict  a  deeper  wound  than  the 
former.  They  wore  it  in  the  girdle.  At  a  later  period  they  used 
the  same  species  of  club,  substituting  a  steel  or  iron  blade  resem- 
bling a  spearhead,  in  the  place  of  the  horn.  War  clubs  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  still  (1S51)  to  be  found  among  the  Iroquois,  preserved  as 
relics  of  past  exploits.  It  is  not  prol)able,  however,  that  these  two 
varieties  were  peculiar  to  them ;  they  were  doubtless  common  over 
the  continent.  The  tomahawk  succeeded  the  war  club,  as  the  rifle 
did  the  bow. 
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The  careful  reader  will  tiud  that  the  name  of  tomahawk  was 
originally  applied  to  a  wooden  weapon,  and  the  armino-  of  this  with 
a  cutting  point  was  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  a  formidable  imple- 
ment of  war.  Adopting  Mr  Morgan's  statement,  we  can  refer  to 
this  weapon  some  of  the  broader  furms  called  awls,  and  particularly 
those  horn  points  which  are  rounded  rather  than  sharpened.  To 
the  latter  we  can  assign  no  mure  proljable  use.  The  horn  in  his 
tigure  of  a  clul)  has  the  curve  of  the  antler  prong.  In  the  follow- 
ing descriptions  a  few  of  the  broader  f(jrms  will  be  classed  as  knives, 
though  their  use,  strictly  as  such,  may  be  considered  doubtful. 

Fig.  3  is  a  ilat  and  sharp  awl,  generally  wide,  and  exj^nding  still 
more  at  the  base.  Within  half  an  inch  of  this  broad  end  are  two 
transverse  grooves,  (juite  close  together.  It  is  finely  polished,  and 
came  from  the  Xichols  pond  site  in  ^ladison  county,  the  scene  of 
Champlain's  attack  in  IGl.").  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  A.  11. 
Waterbury  at  Drewerton.  Fig.  -t  also  ]>elongs  to  him,  and  was 
found  on  the  east  si<le  of  the  mouth  ■<jf  Chittenaui^o  creek,  Ivincr  iu 
the  water.  It  is  moderately  broad,  tine  and  sharp.  For  the  most 
])art  the  edges  are  parallel,  but  expand  near  the  broad  end  into  a 
well  curved  base. 

Fig.  T  is  a  tine  tlat  and  narrow  awl,  perforated  near  the  base. 
This  came  from  the  recent  site  in  Rice's  woods,  east  of  Stone  Arabia 
iu  Montgomery  county.  It  is  somewhat  angular.  Fig.  S  is  a 
beautiful,  very  slender  and  symmetric  awl,  found  east  of  the 
C'anajoharie  cemetery.  It  tapers  from  near  the  base,  on  either  side, 
to  the  sharp  point  at  one  end,  and  abruptly  curves  to  the  obtuse 
l^oint  at  the  other.  It  is  the  largest  of  this  form  the  writer  has 
seen  and  is  nearly  or  quite  cyhndric.  Fig.  9  is  in  the  Richmond 
collection,  and  came  from  Xichols  pond.  It  is  a  slender  and  fiat 
awl,  with  one  side  nearly  straight,  and  the  other  curving  outward 
so  as  to  form  a  broad  base. 

Fig.  15  is  fine  and  flat,  tapering  regularly  from  near  the  base  to 
the  point.  The  base  is  angular,  the  joint  not  having  been  fully 
worked  down.  Found  on  the  At  well  site  by  Luke  Fitch  of  Water- 
vale.  Most  of  his  articles  are  now  in  the  Bigelow  collection,  mak- 
ing further  personal  reference  unnecessary.  The  next  two  articles 
v.'ere  found  by  the  same  person  at  the  same  place.     Fig.   16  i^ 
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another  slender  and  long  bone  awl,  tapering  directly  from  a  rather 
broad  base  to  the  sharp  point.  It  is  half  round  in  section,  and  is 
polished  all  over.  Fig.  17  is  also  half  round,  tapering  from  a  w4de 
center  to  each  end.  The  base  forms  an  obtuse  point,  and  there  is  a 
deep  notch  on  one  edge  just  above  it.  A  slight  ridge  extends  from 
near  the  center  to  the  sharp  point. 

Fig.  18  is  a  highly  polished  bone  awl,  found  by  Oren  Pomeroy 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chaumont  bay.  The  edges  are  parallel  till  near 
the  point,  and  it  has  the  common  flat  form.  In  one  edge,  just 
above  the  rounded  base,  is  a  notch,  and  above  this  several  short  and 
slight  cuts.  Fig.  19  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Mr  Pomeroy 's  articles. 
It  is  broad  near  the  center,  regularly  tapering  to  a  sharp  point  at 
one  end,  and  to  a  narrow  rounded  base  at  the  other.  It  is  nearly 
flat,  but  witli  rounded  edges.  Its  polished  surface  has  been  beauti- 
fully mottled  by  Are,  making  it  very  attractive  in  appearance.  A 
recent  inspection  showed  that  in  two  years  its  rich  hues  had  greatly 
faded  from  exposure. 

Fig.  20  is  a  long  and  nearly  flat  bone  awl  or  pin  ;  probably  the 
latter,  as  the  point  is  obtuse,  and  the  base  has  transverse  grooves  as 
if  for  ornament.  This  is  from  the  Christopher  site  in  Pompey. 
Fig.  21  is  from  the  same  place,  and  is  a  fine  flat  implement,  taper- 
ing from  the  broad  base  to  the  point. 

Fig.  28  is  a  curious  curved  implement  which  may  be  called  a 
large  awl.  It  has  been  cut  lengthwise  more  than  half  way  along  the 
edge,  thus  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  bone.  The  point  is  but 
moderately  sharp.  It  came  from  the  Atwell  site,  and  was  in  the 
Ledyard  collection. 

Fig.  29  is  in  Dr  Getman's  collection  at  Chaumont.  It  is  a  much 
curved,  cylindric  and  pointed  bone.  The  base  is  irregular  and  but 
very  slightly  worked.  This  was  probably  used  in  a  war  club.  Fig. 
30  is  one  of  those  forms  mentioned,  the  point  suggesting  an  awl, 
and  the  broader  part  a  knife,  or,  perhaps  still  better,  an  instrument 
for  skinning  deer,  as  the  parallel  edges  are  rounded  and  not  sharp. 
The  rounded  base  is  nicely  worked,  and  the  point  is  formed  by  a 
concave  sweep  on  both  edges.  Dr  Amidon  found  this  near  the  vil- 
lage of  St  Lawrence,  in  Jefferson  county.  Fig.  37  may  be  com- 
pared with  this,  differing  but  little  in  outline.     It  is  highly  polished, 
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andjis  flat,  with  rounded  edges  which  are  not  paralleL  The  base  is 
])roid  and  notched.  It  is  from  the  Christopher  site  in  Pompey, 
and  is  not  a  frequent  form. 

Ficr.  31  is  a  beautiful  article  found  bv  Dr  Getman  near  Chaumont 
'hav.  The  edi^es  run  in  a  straiirht  line  from  near  the  rounded  base 
to  the  sharp  point.  The  base  is  deeply  notched,  and  thence  a  nar- 
i-ow  groove  extends  on  one  surface  to  tlie  point.  The  implement  is 
flat,  and  quite  brown  in  color. 

Fig.  32  is  from  the  island  at  Brewerton,  wliere  so  many  fine 
bone  articles  have  been  found.  It  is  a  beautiful  implement,  worked 
all  over,  and  while  generally  flat,  it  has  beveled  edges.  There  is  a 
sharp  point  at  each  end,  and  it  is  less  angular  there.  This  is  in  the 
AVaterbury  collection,  as  is  the  next.  Fig.  33  resembles  tlie  last, 
but  is  broader,  shorter,  ;in<l  has  Ijut  one  j^oint,  while  tapering  toward 
the  base. 

Fig.  3-1  is  a  ])eculiar  long  and  slendt-r  awl  from  what  is  called  the 
Cayadutta  fort  site,  in  Fulton  county.  It  has  but  one  point,  but  the 
long  shaft  toward  the  base  is  unusually  slender.  Many  flne  bone 
articles  have  beci.  found  on  this  early  site.  This  one  is  in  the  late 
A.  Ct.  Richmond's  collection.  The  fort  was  probably  occupied 
about  16ou,  or  a  little  earlier. 

Fig.  38  is  a  unique  article  from  J^rewerton,  and  is  in  the  Water- 
biiiy  collection.  It  seems  part  of  a  bear's  lower  jaw,  cut  down  and 
sharpened  for  an  awl,  but  with  most  of  the  teeth  remaining.  This 
i>  a  rare  feature. 

Fig.  39  is  a  flne  and  sharp  bone  awl,  nearly  flat,  which  was  found 
by  G.  AV.  Chapin  of  Fonda,  at  a  site  on  AVemple  creek,  3  miles 
iiortli  of  the  Mohawk  river.  It  is  a  large,  well  flnished  and  symmet- 
ric awl,  T  inches  long,  and  therefore  not  of  the  very  largest  size. 
Mr  Chapin  found  it  in  ashes,  IS  inches  below  the  surface.  It  has 
some  grooves  near  the  well  wrought  base.  Thanks  are  due  for  the 
loan  of  this  flne  implement. 

Fig.  40  is  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  a  flat  bone  awl,  approach- 
ing the  knife  form.  It  is  widest  in  the  middle,  tapering  regularly 
toward  each  end.  Xear  the  narrow  and  rounded  base  is  a  notch  on 
each  side.     This  is  from  Rice's  woods,  near  Stone  Arabia. 

Fig.  41  is  a  flne  example  of  a  frequent  form  of  bone  awl,  or  pos- 
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sibly  a  dagger.  The  Ijase  does  not  suggest  its  use  in  a  club,  it  is  so 
thick.  At  that  end  the  joint  is  neatly  worked  down,  but  not  oblit- 
erated. Thence  it  tapers  regularly  on  all  sides  to  the  sharp  point. 
It  is  highly  polished  and  is  a  large  specimen  of  this  class,  l?eing 
about  5^  inches  long.  It  was  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  on  the  Chris- 
topher site.  Most  articles  from  this  site  were  collected  by  Luke 
Fitch.  Fig.  50  is  another  of  these  massive  awls,  if  tliey  may  be 
called  so,  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at  the  Sheldon  fort  in  Pompey.  It 
is  much  like  the  last,  but  is  both  broader  and  shorter,  and  the  base 
is  less  worked.  Fig.  51  is  another  fine  article  of  this  class,  from  the 
Atwell  fort.  It  is  large,  highly  polished,  and  is  worked  almost  all 
over.  This  is  in  the  Burr  collection.  Fig.  295  is  a  mucli  more 
slender  example  from  the  Christopher  site,  and  now  in  the  Bigelow 
collection.  The  base  is  left  unworked.  Fig.  325  is  another  massive 
example  from  Pompey  in  the  same  collection.  It  is  Sf  inches  long, 
but  is  much  reduced  on  this  plate.  It  is  well  worked  and  somewhat 
curved.     Near  the  point  the  cavity  of  the  bone  is  exposed. 

Fig.  46  is  a  double-pointed  flat  awl,  ornamented  with  Crosshatch - 
ing,  a  somewhat  unusual  feature.  This  was  from  Jefferson  county, 
and  in  the  Twining  collection,  as  was  the  next.  Fig.  47  has  an 
ornamentation  of  grooves,  and  three  perforations  toward  the  base, 
which  is  indented.  The  lower  perforation  is  elliptic,  and  the  others 
circular.     The  edges  are  slightly  curved,  one  being  concave. 

Fig.  48  is  a  line  flat  bone  awl  from  Pompey,  in  the  Bigelow  col- 
lection. It  is  thick  and  highly  polished,  with  a  moderate  ridge  on 
one  side.  Fig.  54  is  from  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  collection. 
It  is  thick  and  highly  polished,  with  a  very  sharp  point.  There  is 
a  diagonal  groove  across  the  base,  which  may  be  natural. 

Fig.  55  is  a  curved  bone  awl  from  Brewerton,  somewhat  flattened 
but  having  the  edges  rounded.  It  is  partly  hollow.  This  is  in  the 
Waterbury  collection.  Fig.  57  is  a  thin,  flat,  slender,  and  very 
sharp  bone  awl  from  Pompey,  in  the  Bigelow  collection.  Fig.  59 
is  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  is  from  the  Christopher  site.  It  is  a 
much  curved  bone  awl,  broad  in  the  center  and  pointed  at  both 
ends.  The  convex  side  is  broadly  grooved.  The  implement  is  tri- 
angular toward  the  broad  end  and  flattened  toward  the  narrow  point. 
Fig.  68  is  from  the  same  place.     It  is  a  flue,  sharp  and  slender  awl, 
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ornlamented  with  grooves  near  the  base,  and  this  feature  suggests  a 
pin.  Fig.  110  is  a  line  flat  bone  awl,  highly  polished  all  over,  and 
tapering  from  the  broad  base  to  the  point.  The  reverse  is  slightly 
concave.  From  the  same  site  as  the  last.  Fig.  12S  is  from  the 
same  place,  and  is  placed  with  the  awls  for  convenience.  It  is  a 
hollow  and  nearly  cylindric  bone,  well  worked,  and  beveled  for 
more  than  half  its  length  across  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  a  rounded 
point  being  produced. 

Fig.  Sl'2  is  a  fine  and  sharp  bone  awl,  found  by  Dr  Amidoii  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chaumont  bay.  Some  lines  may  be  for  ornament. 
One  side  is  fiat  and  the  other  angular.  Fig.  334  is  one  of  the  finest 
bone  awls  seen  by  the  writer.  It  is  from  the  same  region  as  the 
last,  aiid  was  found  by  Oren  Pomeroy.  In  the  plate  it  is  reduced,  but 
is  S  inches  long,  quite  straight  on  one  side  and  but  slightly  emarginate 
on  the  otlier.  It  is  cut  down  so  that  the  natural  cavity  a})pears  for 
two  thirds  of  tiie  length.  The  edges  of  this  are  higlily  polished,  as 
is  all  the  convex  surface.  It  is  very  sharp,  and  for  its  size  very 
slender. 

Fig.  335  is  a  slender  and  flattened  awl,  Sf  inches  in  extent.  Both 
ederes  are  curved,  the  one  beinj;  convex  and  the  other  concave.  The 
base  is  broad  and  convex,  with  a  broad  and  curving  notch  toward 
the  inside  of  the  implement,  which  is  much  reduced  in  the  plate. 
It  was  found  on  the  Vjorder  of  Canajoharie  village,  in  a  grave  which 
contained  a  very  flne  and  perfect  R.  Tippet  pipe  of  white  clay,  and 
is  in  the  Richmond  collection.  Fig.  339  is  a  tine,  long  and  slightly 
curved  bone  awl,  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at  the  mouth  of  Chittenango 
creek.  There  is  a  small  perforation  near  the  tip.  The  width  is 
quite  uniform,  but  with  a  broader  base,  and  the  general  surface  is 
flat.     In  the  plate  it  is  reduced,  being  S^  inches  long. 

In  A.  G.  Richmond's  collection  is  a  tine  and  slender  bone  awl 
from  the  Otstungo  site,  near  Fort  Plain.  It  is  TJ  inches  long.  A 
tine  flattened  and  angular  awl  from  Xichols  pond  is  lr|  inches  long. 
Besides  others,  Dr  Hinsdale  found  a  long  and  nearly  straight  bone 
awl  on  the  Sheldon  site.  It  is  S  inches  in  length,  and  is  angular. 
Another  bone  awl  from  the  same  site,  having  a  double  curve,  is  5J 
inches  long. 

In  the  Richmond  collection  are  the  following  three  awls.     A  tine 
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and  regularly  tapering  one  is  from  England's  woods  in  Montgonfiery 
county,  where  there  ]s  a  recent  site.  This  awl  is  5f  inches  Ibng. 
Another  of  a  straight  and  slender  form  is  T-g-  inches  long,  and  ckme 
from  the  Cayadutta  fort.  A  joint  forms  the  base  of  this.  |  A 
similar  straight  and  tapering  awl  is  from  the  same  fort,  and  isl  Tf 
inches  long.     This  is  worked  throughout.  1 

Mr  Van  Epps  has  many  fine  articles  from  the  al)Ove  site.  Amcbng 
these  is  a  fine  bone  awl,  -if  inches  long,  generally  rather  wide,  but 
compressed  toward  the  base.  It  is  ridged  on  one  side.  Three  long 
ones  taper  from  a  moderately  broad  base  to  a  sharp  point.  One  is 
6  inches  long,  another  is  Yf ,  and  another  8  inches  in  length.  Many 
other  fine  ones  have  been  found  on  this  early  site. 

Double-pointed  awls  occur  in  the  mounds  of  Manitoba,  and  the 
leading  forms  and  features  are  found  throughout  the  world.  In 
Canada  there  is  a  close  correspondence  with  New  York  forms. 

On  Long  Island  Mr  Tooker  found  the  bones  of  the  deer  abu'n- 
dant  in  many  shell  heaps,  but  implements  of  this  material  were  not 
frequent.  Xear  the  city  of  IS'ew  York  a  few  awls  have  been  found. 
John  B.  James  described  one  fine  specimen  from  Yan  Cortlandt 
park,  which  was  5-J-  inches  long  and  tapering  in  the  usual  way.  In 
the  shell  heaps  bones  have  been  often  found  which  had  been  split 
open  to  extract  the  marrow.     Such  examples  occur  elsewhere. 

From  the  Atwell  fort  comes  a  large,  straight  and  thick  awl, 
polished  all  over,  which  is  8J  inches  in  length.  Another  fine  and 
straight  awl  is  from  Brewerton.  It  is  SJ  inches  long,  and  has  an 
expanded  base.  A  very  slender  awl  from  the  Christopher  site  is 
4f  inches  long,  and  has  a  point  at  each  end.  It  becomes  narrow 
toward  one  end,  and  then  expands  again.  This  article  is  quite 
unusual  in  form.  Among  other  long  awls  may  be  mentioned  one 
in  the  Buffalo  academy  of  science  Avhich  is  7  inches  long. 

At  the  mouth  of  Perch  river,  in  Jefferson  county,  the  writer  dug 
lip  a  fine  polished  bone  awl,  which  was  7^  inches  long,  and  nearly 
fiat.  It  was  not  straight,  but  distinctly  bent  about  a  quarter  of  the 
way  from  the  l)ase.  Another  slender  Jefferson  county  awl  is  6:J- 
inches  long,  and  was  found  by  Dr  Amidon.  Most  of  his  l)est  bone 
relics  have  been  from  two  sites.  This  awl  is  angular,  light  colored, 
and  thoroughly  worked  exce}>t  at  the  base. 
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ifhese  examples  will  suffice  to  show  liow  line,  abundant  and  wide- 
sprcfcad  tiiese  iniplemeuts  are  in  tlie  Iroquois  territory,  but  it  might 
be  iinwise  to  suppose  they  were  less  used  elsewhere. 

Ing.  5  is  one  of  the  broad  and  flat  forms,  which  have  a  narrow 
and  sharp  point  like  an  awl,  but  are  otherwise  suggestive  of  knives. 
They  are  not  usually  sharp  enough  for  cutting  flesh  or  hides,  and  a 
party  of  excavators  jocosely  called  them  paper  knives.  They  might 
no\v  answer  for  tliese.  They  may  have  been  inserted  in  war  clubs, 
but  it  is  more  probable  they  were  used  in  flaying  beasts.  This  flue 
example  has  a  very  angular  outline,  the  broad  surface  suddenly  con- 
tracting toward  the  slender  and  sharp  point.  It  was  found  by  Dv 
Hinsdale  on  the  island  at  Brewerton.  Fig.  20  is  z  flat  and  thin 
bone  knife  from  the  Atwell  fort.  The  form  is  broad,  the  outline 
curved,  and  the  base  neatly  rounded.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
its  use.  Two  other  flne  examples  have  been  described  among  the 
awls.  Fig.  42  is  one  of  the  inost  pronounced  forms.  It  is  from 
the  Christopher  site,  and  is  in  the  Bigelow  collection.  The  general 
form  is  broad,  the  edges  not  quite  parallel,  and  it  is  everywhere 
])olished.  On  the  reverse  side  it  is  broadly  concave.  One  end 
ubruptly  narrows  to  a  point,  and  the  base  slopes  to  a  point  on  one 
edge.  One  surface  is  rounded,  but  it  becomes  thin  and  flat  toward 
the  point  of  the  implement.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  flnest  examples  of 
this  form  yet  found,  and  its  use  as  a  skinning  implement  can  hardly 
be  questioned. 

Fig.  43  is  another  flne  specimen,  found  Ijy  Dr  Hinsdale  on  the 
island  at  Brewerton.  It  is  flat  and  has  nearly  parallel  edges.  One 
of  these  is- curved  to  make  a  sharp  point,  and  tliere  is  a  slight 
indentation  near  the  rounded  base.  Fig.  5S  is  another,  still  flner 
and  also  more  deflnite  in  character.  It  is  in  the  Bigelow  collection, 
and  from  the  Christopher  site.  It  has  a  double  curve  at  the  base, 
which  is  rounded.  The  edges  are  thick  and  mostly  parallel,  and  it 
is  worked  on  both  sides.  It  is  pointed,  and  the  upper  surface  is 
moderately  ridged.  The  outline  is  that  of  a  broad  knife,  but  there 
is  no  long  cutting  edge,  and  it  may  have  been  used  in  a  war  club, 
but  more  probably  as  a  skinning  implement.  Fig.  60  is  a  flne  article 
of  the  same  kind,  flat  and  with  a  longitudinal  groove  on  one  side,  and 
somewhat  rounded  on  the  other.    It  has  a  broad  point,  and  the  base 
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may  have  been  broken.  Tliis  is  from  Brewerton.  Fig.  61  is  a  iine, 
flat  bone  awl  or  narrow  knife  from  the  Cayadutta  site.  The  jloint 
has  been  lost,  and  one  edge  ran  straight  to  this.  Most  of  the  lewgtli 
the  edges  are  parallel.  The  base  shows  a  transverse  cut  close  to  the 
ornamental  grooves,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  broken  there,  fhe 
carving  is  of  straight  lines  variously  arranged.  This  is  in  the  pol- 
lectioD  of  Percy  M.  Van  Epps  of  Glenville.  I 

Fig.  62  is  a  flat  and  curved  bone  implement,  one  of  the  bro^ad, 
rounded  ends  being  sharpened.  The  edges  are  neatly  rounded,  and  it 
is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale 
on  the  island  at  Brewerton.  Fig.  65  is  flne  and  thick,  and  is  polished 
all  over.  It  is  somewhat  angular,  and  the  reverse  is  concave.  This  is 
from  Pompey  and  in  the  Bigelow  cabinet.  Fig.  66  is  a  broad,  flat  and 
curved  bone  knife,  worked  all  over  and  ornamented  with  straight  lines 
variously  arranged.  This  was  found  near  the  village  of  St  Lawrence, 
and  belongs  to  Charles  Grouse  of  Chaumont.  These  ornamented  arti- 
cles seem  more  frequent  in  Jefferson  county  than  elsewhere. 

Fig.  75  is  unique.  It  is  a  thin  and  neatly  worked  knife,  made 
from  the  antler  of  a  young  deer.  It  was  found  by  George  Slocum 
in  the  Onondaga  valley  some  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 

Fig.  84  is  a  broken  bone  implement  from  the  vicinity  of  the  vil- 
lage of  St  Lawrence,  and  is  decorated  in  the  frequent  style  of  that 
region.  It  suggests  a  long  knife  with  parallel  edges.  These  are 
rounded.  The  reverse  is  flat  with  a  longitudinal  groove.  Fig.  88 
was  found  by  Dr  Amidon  near  the  same  place.  It  is  flattened  and 
flne,  with  a  longitudinal  groove -in  one  surface.  These  are  usually 
part  of  the  natural  cavity. 

Fig.  113  is  a  form  frequent  in  Jefferson  county.  One  collection 
has  many  and  fine  examples,  but  figures  of  these  could  not  be 
procured.  One  similar  to  this,  but  larger,  has  four  perforations, 
and  some  others  have  the  same  number.  The  one  here  represented 
is  in  the  Bigelow  collection  and  from  the  Christopher  site,  showing 
the  probable  migration  of  the  early  Onondagas  from  Jeffe'-son 
county.  It  is  highly  polished  all  over,  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  pointed 
at  both  ends.  The  edges  are  rounded,  and  it  has  two  perforations. 
Fig.  115  is  from  another  early  Onondaga  fort,  the  Atwell  site.  It 
is  flat,  dark,  and  polished  all  over.     One  end  is  pointed  and  the 
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otlfier  rounded.  The  edges  are  rounded,  and  there  is  one  perfora- 
tidn.  Fig.  282  may  be  merely  an  awl,  but  is  very  broad.  It  is 
p<jlished  ad  over  and  is  quite  thick.  The  base  is  indented,  and  the 
edfj:es  are  slightly  convex.  The  frequent  groove  appears  in  one 
surface.     Tins  is  from  the  At  well  fort. 

Fig.  305  is  tlie  first  in  a  series  of  three  illustrating  the  formation 
of  a  bone  knife,  kindly  furnished  by  Dr  R.  W.  Amidon,  and  all 
from  Jefferson  county.  This  is  a  long  medullary  bone,  split  and 
chipped  to  a  llat  surface,  the  outside  surface  being  left  untouched. 
Fig.  306  is  of  a  flatter  bone,  not  only  chipped  on  one  side  but 
brought  to  a  knife  form.  Fig.  307  is  worked  into  better  shape, 
and  is  ready  for  the  final  grinding  and  polishing.  This  is  whiter 
than  the  other  two. 

Fig.  lltt  is  from  Jefferson  county,  and  made  from  a  split  bone. 
One  end  is  pointed,  and  the  base  is  nearly  square.  There  is  one 
large  perforation  near  the  edge,  both  edges  being  much  curved. 

xV  rude  bone  knife  ^yas  found  on  the  Seneca  river,  nearly  opposite 
Three  River  Point.  The  general  form  is  that  of  a  case  knife, 
resembling  the  bone  knives  the  Onondagas  made  for  sale  nearly  a 
century  ago.  The  article  is  3|-  inches  long,  but  the  blade  is  short. 
A  flat  bone  implement  of  the  knife  form  comes  from  the  Christo- 
pher site.  It  is  worked  all  over,  has  a  large  central  perforation,  and 
rounded  edges,  indented  on  one  side  toward  the  broad  point.  The 
length  is  -i  inches  and  the  breadth  f  of  an  inch. 

I'ig.  319  is  a  fine,  broad  knife  made  from  the  joint  of  a  large,  flat 
bone.  It  was  found  on  the  Onondaga  outlet  by  Dr  Hinsdale.  It  is 
highly  polished  on  both  sides  ;  and  for  its  length  it  is  thin. 

Punches  and  blunt  implements 

No  precise  use  can  be  safely  assigned  to  some  articles  with  rounded 
or  flattened  ends.  -Those  which  are  curved  and  slightly  tapering^ 
were  probably  inserted  in  clubs.  Others  have  purposely  enlarged 
ends.  If  tliey  had  points,  they  might  be  considered  jDins,  but 
usually  these  are  lacking.  It  has  been  thought  that  some  were  used 
in  decorating  pottery,  but  a  hollow  bone  seems  the  only  bone  article 
employed  for  this.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  best  to  describe 
them  simply  as  they  are,  unless  there  appear  reasons  for  some 
special  use. 
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Fig.  52  is  an  antler  prong  with  a  rounded  point,  found  byjDr 
Hinsdale  in  Pompey,  on  the  Sheldon  site.  It  is  safe  to  assume  llhat 
this  was  used  in  a  war  club,  as  all  of  like  character  probably  w^re. 
Many  such  forms  will  be  left  unnoticed. 

Fig.  53  is  usually  termed  a  punch,  without  further  suggestions,  of 
use.  It  gradually  expands  toward  the  larger  end,  which  is  neatly 
worked  and  almost  flat.  The  smaller  end  is  as  neatly  rounded,  the 
general  form  being  cylindric.  This  is  from  the  recent  site  in  Rice's 
woods,  near  Stone  Arabia.  Fig.  83  is  a  bone  implement  in  the 
Waterbury  collection  at  Brewerton.  It  suggests  a  small  pestle, 
and  is  nearly  square  in  section,  having  the  edges  and  ends  rounded. 
Fig.  87  is  a  Mohawk  bone  article  in  the  Richmond  collection,  nicely 
worked  and  cylindric  throughout.  At  one  end  the  cylinder  is 
abruptly  enlarged,  and  both  ends  are  neatly  cut.  Fig.  90  is  a  long 
and  thick  cylindric  bone,  which  is  unperf  orated.  It  is  well  worked, 
-and  the  ends  well  rounded.     It  is  in  a  Buffalo  collection. 

Fig.  91  is  a  very  long  cylindric  bone  punch,  from  the  fort  near 
Pompey  Center.  It  expands  slightly  toward  one  end,  and  very 
much  toward  the  other.  Fig.  92  is  a  long,  slender  and  cylindric  bone 
implement,  slightly  curved.  Near  each  end  of  the  concave  edge  is 
a  sharp  notch.  This  is  not  perforated,  and  is  one  of  four  of  various 
lengths,  taken  from  a  grave  near  Rochester  Junction  by  C.  F. 
Moseley  of  Bergen]^.  Y.  The  grave  contained  European  articles. 
The  other  bone  relics  were  shorter  and  tliicker,  evidently  intended 
for  beads  but  not  perforated. 

Fig.  96  is  flat  and  thick,  parallel  sided,  and  with  the  ends  nicely 
rounded.  Dv  Hinsdale  found  this  at  Brewerton,  and  with  it  two 
others,  differing  only  in  being  shorter. 

Fig.  97  may  be  a  broken  pin,  having  a  thick  and  angular  head. 
The  general  form  is  cylindric.  It  is  in  the  Richmond  collection, 
and  came  from  Richmond  Mills,  Ontario  co.  Bone  fishhooks  were 
found  with  it.  Fig.  99  is  a  cylindric  bone,  expanding  into  a 
broad,  flat  and  curving  edge.  The  small  end  is  neatly  rounded.  It 
is  from  tlie  recent  site  near  Stone  Arabia.  Fig.  100  is  a  fine  curved 
and  cylindric  bone  pestle,  found  with  a  bone  mortar  at  the  Garoga 
or  Ephratah  fort,  in  Fulton  county,  by  S.  L.  Frey.  It  is  very 
neatly  worked. 
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Fig.  103  is  a  short  bone  puiicli,  cvliiidric.  bat  expanding  toward 
one  end  for  nearly  half  its  length.  This  is  in  the  collection  of 
F.  H.  Vail  in  Pompey  Center,  and  comes  from  the  fort,  a  little  south 
of  his  house,  known  as  the  Lawrence  fort.  Fig.  112  is  much  like 
the  last,  but  is  longer,  while  the  expansion  is  shorter.  Some  polished 
bone  beads  were  with  this,  of  tlie  same  diameter  and  average  length. 
This  is  from  the  Atwell  fort,  and  in  the  Bigelow  collection.  This 
form  seems  most  common  in  the  early  historic  period. 

Fig.  131  is  a  cylindric  and  tubular  horn  implement,  and  may 
have  been  a  charger  for  powder.  The  narrower  projection  at  one 
end  is  an  eight-sided  stopper  of  horn.  Found  by  Luke  Fitch  on  a 
recent  site  north  of  AYatervale  in  Pompey.  Fig.  301  is  a  well 
worked  cylindric  bone,  which  is  not  perforated  but  may  have  been 
intended  for  a  bead.  It  came  from  a  grave  at  Rochester  Junction. 
Fig.  297  is  smaller  than  the  last,  but  is  uf  the  same  character  and 
from  the  same  place.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fig.  298,  which  is 
much  more  slender  than  either.  From  their  presence  in  a  grave 
and  nicely  rounded  ends,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  finished 
articles,  wliatever  their  proposed  use.  Fig.  330  is  a  very  neat 
cylindric  punch,  with  the  frequent  neatly  rounded  ends,  one  of 
which  is  expanded.  It  is  from  Pice's  woods  near  Stone  Arabia. 
In  the  plate  it  is  reduced  in  size,  the  true  length  being  3  inches. 

Fig.  341  is  a  curious  article  from  Brewerton,  9  inches  long,  but 
reduced  in  this  plate.  Dr  Plato,  the  finder,  thought  it  a  tusk,  but 
it  is  probably  horn.  For  more  than  half  the  length  from  the 
rounded  point  it  is  cylindric ;  thence  toward  the  base  it  is  more 
quadrilateral,  but  with  rounded  edges.  The  base  is  abruptly  and 
uniformly  compressed,  and  has  a  long  rectangular  perforation.  In 
Europe  such  holes  were  for  holding  stone  points,  but  this  does  not 
seem  the  purpose  here.  The  implement  follows  the  natural  curve 
of  the  material.     Many  curious  things  were  found  with  this. 

Fig.  316  is  another  curious  article  of  deer  horn,  resembling  the 
last  in  some  respects  but  not  closely.  It  is  the  lower  j^art  of  an 
antler,  retaining  the  base  almost  unchanged.  All  the  prongs  have 
been  removed,  and  much  of  the  surface  dressed  down.  The  tip  has 
been  cleft  and  sharpened  where  it  was  cut  off,  -and  toward  the  base 
is  a  rectangular  hole,  such  as  is  found  in  the  primitive  bone  whistle. 
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This  and  the  last  could  hardly  have  been  used  as  liandles  for  stone 
points.  It  measures  T-J-  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and  is  nearly 
cylindric.  This  came  from  a  grave  at  Jack  Reef,  on  the  Seneca 
river,  and  is  in  the  Bigelow  collection.  A  shorter  prong  was  found 
with  it. 

A  few  other  examples  may  be  mentioned.  One  bone  punch  from 
the  Atwell  fort  is  almost  elliptic  in  section.  It  is  f  of  an  inch  wide 
and  2J  inches  long.  From  the  same  place  comes  a  tapering  but  not 
pointed  bone  punch,  wliich  has  the  ends  rounded,  and  is  2-J  inches 
long. 

In  the  Yail  collection  at  Pompey  Center  is  a  cylindric  and  taper- 
ing horn  punch,  5  inches  long.  Dr  Hinsdale  found  a  cylindric, 
slender  and  perforated  bone  at  Brewerton,  both  ends  of  which  were 
broken.  It  was  6f  inches  long,  with  an  average  diameter  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  iVnother  curious  article  is  in  the  Waterbury 
collection.  It  is  a  slender,  irregularly  curved  and  pointed  imple- 
ment, 6f  inches  long.  There  are  transverse  cuts  near  the  pointed 
end,  and  rough  and  shallow  grooves  around  most  of  the  article. 
Dr  Hinsdale  also  had,  from  the  same  place,  a  curved  and  cylindric' 
bone,  4^  inches  long.  In  W.  L.  Hildburgh's  collection  are  many 
of  the  so  called  punches ;  and  worked  antler  prongs  occur  on  most 
village  sites.  One  odd  article  in  his  collection  is  a  curved  piece  of 
antler,  74  inches  long,  which  has  notches  toward  the  upper  part  of 
the  convex  edge.     This  came  from  Pompey. 

Beads  and  pendants 

Fig.  35  shows  one  of  the  bird  like  pendants,  which  are  perforated 
laterally  through  the  neck.  This  is  ornamented  with  dots  and  lines, 
and  comes  from  Scipioville.  They  are  more  frequent  in  shell  tiian 
in  bone.  Fig.  36  is  another  from  Honeoye  Falls,  belonging  to 
C.  F.  Moseley  of  Bergen.  There  are  transverse  lines  on  this,  and  the 
eyes  are  represented.  Fig.  129  is  from  Pompey,  and  is  ornamented 
with  dots.  All  are  of  the  historic  period,  late  in  the  16th  and  early 
in  the  17th  century. 

Fig.  95  is  a  moderately  long  cylindric  bone  bead,  highly  polished, 
and  well  worked  at  both  ends.  This  was  taken  out  of  ashes  at  the 
At\yell  fort  in  1896  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  its  class.     On  sites  of  that  age   bone  beads  share  the 
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honors  with  those  of  shell,  while  others  but  a  few  years  earlier  may 
show  only  bone  beads  and  ornaments. 

Fig.  124:  is  a  long,  straight  and  cylindrie  bone  bead,  found  in 
Pom|)ey.  It  is  polished  and  slender,  and  has  transverse  diagonal 
lines.  Fig.  132  is  from  the  same  place,  its  outline  being  a  long 
ellipse.  It  retains  its  polish.  Fig.  136  is  a  large  and  cylindrie  bone 
bead  from  Pompe3\  It  is  a  little  curved,  and  the  ends  are  well 
finished.  Fig.  137  is  a  straight  and  polished  cylindrie  bone  bead 
from  the  same  town.  It  is  adorned  with  cross  grooves.  Fig.  13Sis 
another  cylindrie  and  curved  bead  in  the  Waterbury  collection  at 
Brewerton.  Long  beads  usually  retain  the  curve  of  the  bone,  and 
the  perforation  may  be  unaltered  or  enlarged.  Fig.  174  is  a  short, 
flattened  cylindrie  bead  found  near  the  mouth  of  Percli  river. 

Fig.  139  is  of  a  dilferent  character,  and  is  from  the  fort  near 
Jamesville,  burned  in  1G9G.  It  presents  a  rectangular  outline  here, 
but  is  triangular  in  section,  and  was  made  with  metallic  tools.  It 
is  in  the  Bigelow  collection.  Fig.  l-tO  is  a  curious  little  ornament 
or  implement  from  the  Atwell  fort,  unperforated,  though  a  slight 
depression  may  indicate  a  hole  begun.  It  is  foot  shaped  and 
indented,  and  is  now  in  the  Burr  collection.  Perforated  articles, 
similar  in  form  and  size,  have  been  used  to  keep  open  the  slits 
in  noses  and  ears.  One  like  the  figure  here  given  was  found 
in  a  mound  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

Fig.  141:  shows  the  end  of  a  femur  bone,  worked  and  perforated 
for  suspension  as  an  ornament.  This  was  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale 
on  the  Sheldon  site  in  Pompey.  The  outline  is  more  elaborate  and 
tlie  perforation  larger  than  in  several  examples  from  another  Pom- 
pey site,  a  few  miles  away,  and  perhaps  of  50  years'  earlier  date. 
Fig.  356  to  361  are  all  from  the  Christopher  site,  and  in  the  Bige- 
low collection.  Fig.  357  is  a  good  example  of  the  same  ornament. 
It  is  partly  smoothed  on  the  reverse,  and  has  a  small  perforation, 
like  all  others  from  this  site.  Fig.  358  has  been  ground  smooth  on 
the  reverse.  Fig.  359  is  perforated  through  the  natural  depression, 
and  smoothing  has  been  begun  on  the  other  surface.  Fig.  360  is 
made  from  the  concave  capping  of  a  joint.  The  natural  surface  is 
here  shown,  slightly  worked.     On  the  reverse  it  is  ground  smooth. 
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The  perforation  is  central.  Fig.  361  shows  the  rough  side  of  a 
similar  j^late,  showing  signs  of  use.  The  figure  presents  the  convex 
surface.  All  these  are  of  a  deep  brown  color,  which  may  have  come 
from  exposure  or  choice. 

Fig.  356  is  a  broken  but  well  wrought  ornament,  hard  and  white 
as  ivory,  and  with  a  high  polish.  It  is  a  carving  of  a  bird's  head, 
with  a  perforation  for  the  eye.  The  lower  edge  is  sharp,  and 
ground  from  both  sides.     It  is  concave  on  the  reverse. 

Fig.  145  is  a  sliort  and  cylindric  bone  bead  from  Buffalo.  Fig. 
146  is  longer  and  more  slendei*,  and  was  found  in  Cayuga  county. 
It  has  transverse"  grooves  and  is  recent.  Fig.  147  is  a  black  bone 
bead,  discolored  by  lying  in  the  water.  It  was  found  by  Dr  Hins- 
dale at  the  mouth  of  Chittenango  creek,  and  is  short,  curved  and 
cylindric.  Fig.  158  is  a  short  bead  in  the  Kichmond  collection, 
from  the  Nichols  pond  site.  Fig.  165  is  a  long  and  cylindric  bead 
from  Kice's  woods,  and  is  in  the  same  collection.  It  has  three 
groups  of  encircling  grooves.  Fig.  167  is  a  so  called  crescent  from 
Yenice,  Cayuga  co.  These  are  usually  of  shell.  In  stringing  they 
were  placed  close  together,  or  separated  by  short  beads.  Fig.  276 
is  unique,  and  is  in  the  Eichmond  collection.  It  comes  from  Eng- 
land's woods,  where  the  caches  are  found  northeast  of  Stone  Arabia. 
It  resembles  the  common  bird  forms  except  in  its  large  size,  and  in 
having  feet  near  the  tail.  Fig.  300  is  an  ovate  bone  ornament  in 
the  Buffalo  academy  of  science,  probably  intended  for  perforation 
and  suspension. 

\  Fig.  347  is  a  flattened  ornament,  perforated  from  top  to  bottom, 
which  would  be  triangular  but  for  being  cut  off  above.  Fig.  34S 
is  similar,  but  is  almost  pointed.  In  section  each  is  a  flattened 
ellipse.  Several  of  these  were  found  varying  much  in  outline  and 
size,  but  having  the  same  general  character.  They  were  obtained 
2-J  miles  north  of  Fort  Plain. 

Perforated  and  grooved  teeth 

Teeth  and  claws  have  been  a  favorite  savage  decoration  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  perforated  bears  tooth  of  Europe  scarcely  differs 
in  appearance  from  that  of  America.  There  are  probably  very  few 
village  sites  in  New  York  where  this  is  not  found,  cut,  perforated 
or  with  a  groove  around  the  base.     On  camp  sites  of  brief  occupa- 
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tiori  these  teeth  can  hardly  be  expected.  The  teeth  of  smaller 
animals  were  in  less  favor,  though  sometimes  used.  Human  trophies 
perliaps  had  not  the  esteem  wliich  some  have  supposed.  Fingers 
were  cut  or  bitten  off  by  the  fierce  Iroquois,  but  there  is  positive 
evidence  that  these  were  not  preserved,  as  some  have  thought. 
Accustomed  as  they  were  to  j^hicking  out  the  nails  of  captives,  it  is 
not  likely  these  were  kept  as  trophies,  as  has  been  reported.  The 
French  often  told  such  things,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Iroquois 
related  them,  and  De  Tries  said  that  either  the  Mahikans  or  the 
Mohawks  "place  their  foe  against  a  tree  or  stake,  and  first  tear  all 
the  nails  from  his  fingers  and  run  them  on  a  string,  which  they 
wear  the  same  as  we  do  gold  chains.  It  is  considered  to  the  honor 
of  any  chief  who  has  vanquished  or  overcome  his  enen:iies  if  he  bite 
off  or  cut  off  some  of  their  members,  as  whole  fingers."'  De  V?'ies, 
3:91.  Tliis,  he  was  told,  was  done  at  Albany,  which  was  in  the 
Mahikan  territory. 

Father  Jogues  mentions  the  Mohawk  practice: 

There  remained  to  me  only  two  nails ;  these  barbarians  tore  these 
out  with  the  teeth,  lacerating  the  flesh  beneath,  and  stripping  it 
even  to  the  bone  with  their  nails,  which  they  nurse  until  very  long. 
lieJatloJix^  lGJf7 

In  the  Jit /at  ion  of  165S  it  is  noted  that  the  savages  "nourish 
their  nails  as  a  mark  of  nobility,  showing  that  their  hands  are  not 
lit  for  work."  A  necklace  of  this  kind  might  thus  show  the  rank 
of  those  tortured  or  slain.  Most  narratives  give  the  impression  that 
they  were  torn  out  and  cast  away.  In  the  nature  of  things  they 
would  not  have  survived  to  our  day,  if  preserved  then. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "  Medicine  men  of  the  Apache,"  Capt.  John 
(t.  Bourke  describes  the  use  of  perforated  liuman  teeth  as  orna- 
mental trophies,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  says,  "  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  never  come  across  any  specimens,  and  my 
belief  is  that  among  the  Indians  south  of  the  isthmus  such  things 
are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively.  I  have  found  no  reference  to 
such  ornamentation  or  '  medicine '  among  the  tribes  of  Xorth 
America."     Bourke,,  p.  -IS 7 

liuman  teeth  occur  on  Iroquois  sites  unconnected  with  graves, 
for  in  their  cannibal  feasts  these  might  be  dropped  anywhere,  but 
perforated  teeth  are  certainly  rare.     Fig.  162  is  one  from  an  Oneida 
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site  near  Munnsville  K.  Y.,  now  in  the  writer's  possession  atnd 
attaclied  to  a  string  of  small  disk  beads.  It  is  perforated  laterajlly 
at  the  base,  and  is  in  good  preservation.  In  graves  the  teeth  are 
nsuallj  the  best  preserved  parts  of  the  human  frame. 

Fig.  195  is  another  rare  specimen  from  the  Onondaga  fort  lof 
1696.  It  is  the  crown  of  a  tooth  neatly  cut  off  and  perforated  for 
suspension,  the  hole  being  at  one  corner.  The  grinding  surface  is 
much  worn,  but  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  lower  side  teeth  of  the 
black  bear.  This  is  in  the  Eigelow  collection.  Fig.  188  is  a  per- 
forated tooth  from  Pompey,  owned  by  Mr  Fitch.  A  similar  one 
was  with  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  front  teeth  of  the  woodchuck. 
Fig.  293  is  much  like  the  last,  but  has  been  cut  down  to  a  greater 
extent.     It  was  found  at  Munnsville. 

Fig.  1Y8  is  part  of  a  beaver's  tooth,  split  and  then  ground  flat  on 
the  inside.  It  was  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at  Brewerton.  Fig.  179 
is  another  woodchuck  tooth  from  the  Christopher  site,  which  is 
notched  like  a  saw.  Such  examples  are  rare.  Fig.  296  is  another 
perforated  and  worked  tooth  of  the  beaver,  found  at  Brewerton.  It 
is  of  a  red  color  and  quite  large. 

Fig.  193  is  an  elk's  tooth,  perforated  and  ground  off  at  the  base.  It 
is  in  the  Richmond  collection.  It  was  found  on  the  Otstungo  site. 
Fig.  194  is  another  from  Brewerton.  The  only  work  on  this  is  the 
perforation.  Several  found  there  were  perforated  and  more  or  less 
ground.  Fig.  272  is  from  the  Onondaga  fort  of  1696,  and  is  in  the 
Eigelow  collection.  Another  elk's  tooth  with  it  was  cut  off  at  one 
end.  Fig.  273  is  a  smaller  tooth  in  the  Burr  collection,  found  on 
the  Atwell  site.  It  is  quite  dark  in  color,  and  one  with  it  was 
opalescent.  Fig.  274  is  a  smaller  perforated  tooth  from  a  prehis- 
toric fort  a  mile  west  of  Baldwinsville  and  north  of  the  Seneca 
river.  It  is  in  the  Bigelow  collection.  Elks  teeth  were  and  are 
highly  prized  by  the  Indians,  and  now  bring  a  high  price.  A  few 
more  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Fig.  294  has  the  appearance  of  a  wolfs  tooth,  and  is  in  the  Buf- 
falo collection,  where  there  is  another.  Fig.  292  is  similar  and  from 
Geneva. 

Bears'  teeth  unworked  are  frequent ;  and  out  of  a  great  number 
of  those  used  for  ornament  a  few  selections  are  here  made.     They 
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occikr  on  almost  all  village  sites,  and  have  a  wider  distribution  than 
any  other  bone  ornament  in  time  and  territory.  Here  there  are 
tlircte  principal  divisions  :  those  grooved  for  suspension,  those  per- 
forated, and  those  cut  off  for  some  other  purpose.  Fig.  286  is  the 
common  form  of  those  perforated,  the  work  being  confined  to  the 
perforation  as  a  rule.  This  is  in  the  Tail  collection  at  Pompey 
Center,  and  was  found  in  1S9J:.  Many  of  these  have  been  figured. 
Fig.  316  is  of  a  very  large  size,  and  was  found  by  Oren  Pomeroy 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chaumont  bay.  As  it  was  evidently  broken 
before  being  worked,  it  was  pro])ably  the  cherished  trophy  of  some 
big  bear  fight.  The  base  is  indented  and  the  perforation  large.  It 
is  carefully  worked  all  over,  and  every  fracture  is  neatly  smoothed 
off. 

Those  grooved  for  suspension  show  more  variety,  and  yet  rerpiire 
but  little  illustration.  Fig.  2S3  is  a  tooth  both  grooved  and  much 
cut  down.  It  has  been  split  since  it  was  formed,  and  is  in  the  Vail 
collection.  Fig.  2SS  is  simply  grooved,  and  is  from  Rice's  woods  in 
Montgomery  county.     They  seem  most  abundant  on  recent  sites. 

Fig.  287  introduces  us  to  a  very  interesting  class  of  bears  teeth. 
It  was  found  In'  Dr  Hinsdale  on  the  Christoplier  site,  and  is  merely 
cut  off  at  the  base,  presenting  a  liat  surface  there.  This  site  was 
probably  occupied  in  the  16tli  century.  Fig.  289  is  unique,  having 
a  piece  neatly  cut  out  of  the  point,  leaving  it  very  sharp.  This 
was  found  in  1899,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  Brewerton,  and 
is  in  the  Waterbury  collection.  Much  of  the  surface  has  been 
ground  and  polished. 

Passing  from  these,  we  come  to  the  distinct  class  mentioned, 
^'liere  the  base  is  sharply  cut  away  nearly  or  quite  half  way  to  the 
point,  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  Fig.  143  is  a  good 
example,  and  was  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at  Brewerton,  in  or  close 
to  the  grave  where  the  walrus  tusk  implement  was  obtained.  It 
AVas  probably  of  a  later  date  than  that.  Four  large  teeth  and  one 
smaller  were  worked  alike.  Fig.  290  is  another  of  these.  Fig.  291 
is  from  the  early  fort  west  of  Baldwinsville  and  north  of  the  river, 
])robably  occupied  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  in  the  Bigelow  collec- 
tion, and  is  cut  off  in  a  different  way.  While  this  form  is  rare,  it 
lias  been  found  on  an  early  site  in  Ohio. 
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A  few  perforated  or  grooved  teeth  may  be  inentioiied.  A  bear's 
tooth  with  a  groove  comes  from  the  Atwell  fort,  and  another  w^ith 
a  narrow  groove  from  lot  27,  Ponipey.  One  perforated  at  botli 
ends  is  from  Jefferson  county,  and  tlience  comes  another  with  |:he 
base  rounded  and  the  tip  ground  shar^).  Another  perforated  exaui- 
ple  is  from  the  neighborhood  of  Waterburg  in  Tompkins  county. 
A  large  one  is  from  Rice's  woods.  Mr  Bigelow  has  a  fine  one  from 
the  fort  of  1696,  and  a  perforated  deer's  tooth  from  a  fort  near 
Bald  wins  ville.  Raymond  Dann  has  many  from  a  site  near  Hoiie- 
oye  Falls.  A  perforated  elk's  tooth  is  from  Munnsville,  and  another 
is  in  the  Yail  collection. 

In  the  Ilildburgh  cabinet  are  good  examples  of  all  the  forms 
mentioned.  One  is  a  good  specimen  of  those  of  the  bear  cut  off 
near  the  center,  and  is  from  a  recent  site  a  mile  north  of  Lima  IS".  T. 
This  would  bring  them  into  the  historic  period,  but  most  seem  a 
little  earlier.  Three  fine  and  grooved  bears  teeth  are  from  a  recent 
site  at  Oneida  Yalley,  and  several  perforated  ones  are  from  West 
Bloomfield.     With  these  were  perforated  elks  teeth. 

Ornamental  forms  of  bone 

Unless  some  of  the  articles  called  awls  were  used  for  decorative 
purposes,  bone  and  horn  were  but  little  employed  in  adorning  the 
person.  A  few  things  have  an  ornamental  character,  but  they  are 
so  few  that  they  will  not  detain  us  long,  as  beads  and  pendants  have 
already  had  attention  and  bone  coml)s  will  be  treated  separately. 

Fig.  105  is  a  fragment  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  on  the  Christopher 
site.  The  broader  part  is  ornamented  with  long  rectangles  engraved 
in  the  bone,  and  the  narrower  portion  with  notches  in  the  edges. 
It  may  have  been  a  comb,  but  more  probably  was  the  handle  of 
some  implement.  Fig.  106  is  unique,  and  seems  the  upper  part  of 
a  pin  or  awl.  It  ends  with  the  head  of  a  fish  bent  a  little  out  of 
the  plane  of  the  handle,  and  below  this  is  a  broad  band  encircling 
the  handle.  It  was  found  by  the  writer  on  the  fort  site  before 
mentioned  as  west  of  Baldwinsville. 

Fig.  150  belongs  to  Col.  AV.  B.  Camp  of  Sacketts  Harbor,  and  was 
found  on  a  point  east  of  that  place.  There  are  four  human  heads 
at  the  top,  and  there  is  a  deep  cut  at  the  base  as  tliough  for  the 
insertion   of  some  instrument.     The  general  character  is  that  of 
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rec(^nt  work.  Fig.  151  is  a  curiously  carved  article  from  the 
Xiehols  pond  fort.  It  is  hollow  and  tiat,  being  but  f  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  two  hollows  within  are  not  connected.  On  the  reverse 
and  toward  the  point  are  three  parallel  elliptic  openings  into  one 
cavity.  By  these  it  might  have  been  attached  to  the  apparel,  or  a 
blade  might  have  l)een  inserted  in  the  broad  opening  at  the  other 
end.  The  reverse  is  quite  flat.  As  this  fort  is  identified  with 
Champlain's  expedition  of  1615,  there  is  a  definite  age  for  this 
carved  bone.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  Eskimo  bone  handles, 
and  probably  was  made  with  metallic  tools. 

Fie:.  155  is  from  the  Otstuni^o  site  and  in  the  Frey  collection, 
and  may  be  compared  with  tig.  151.  It  has  an  owl  face  and  elliptic 
openings  on  eacli  side,  and  was  probably  a  handle.  Fig.  151:  is 
ahso  in  the  Frey  collection,  and  is  from  a  figure  made  1)V  him.  His 
description  is  l)rief  :  ''  A  i)iece  of  antler  decorated ;  cutting  evi- 
dt-ntly  done  with  a  flint  knife.  Found  at  Garoga,  August  1SS9,  by 
S.  L.  Frey.''  The  edges  of  the  terminal  opening  are  scalloped,  and 
the  straight  grooves  are  variously  arranged.  The  elliptic  grooves 
are  a  novelty  at  so  early  a  date,  and  with  the  tools  probably  used. 
It  may  have  been  a  handle,  ]>ut  the  ultimate  design  may  have  been 
a  pipe.     It  is  certainly  fine. 

Fig.  153  is  one  of  three  articles  found  at  Union  Springs,  and  is 
tlie  smallest  of  the  lot.  The  points  of  all  are  cut  off.  The  longest 
i^.  4:  inches  in  length,  an  inch  broad  at  the  top  and  partly  scalloped 
there.  Another  is  o^  inches  long,  as  wide  as  the  last  and  with  mar- 
ginal dots.  All  are  of  thin  horn,  cylindric  and  hollow.  This  one 
U  abruptly  compressed  toward  the  point,  and  has  short  marginal 
cuts  at  the  broad  end.  The  general  form  of  all  a2)proaches  a  cone. 
In  John  Murdocirs  Ethru>lo(jieal  results  of  the  Point  Barroio 
expedition^  p.  189  and  301,  are  some  figures  resembling  these,  but 
^vith  well  defined  teeth  of  some  length.  They  were  called  combs 
for  deerskins.  These  could  not  have  been  used  in  that  way,  and 
more  probably  may  have  held  charges  of  powder. 

Fig.  157  is  the  broken,  ornamented  head  of  a  ^m  or  awl 
found  on  a  fort  site  west  of  Baldwinsville,  and  now  held  by  the 
writer.  The  reverse  is  a  little  differently  carved.  Fig.  310  is  a 
broken  article,  apparently  made   from   a  moose  antler.     The  form 
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may  have  been  obtusely  elliptic  with  broad  notches  or  points  at  the- 
ends.  Dr  Aniidon  found  this  in  a  refuse  pit  near  St  Lawii'ence 
village,  and  thus  described  it :  ' 

Part  of  a  gorget,  or  some  other  article  of  adornment^  made  from 
—  I  should  say  —  moose  or  caribou  antler,  because  of  its  great, 
breadth  and  flatness.  Probably  double-ended,  i.  e.  symmetrical. 
Found  only  one  end.  On  the  back  are  two  holes  for  suspension  by 
a  thong..  The  front  is  traversed  by  transverse  lines,  between  which 
are  decorations  of  a  cuneiform  character. 

The  two  holes  may  have  terminated  in  the  interior  cavity,  as  they 
converge,  but  may  possibly  have  passed  through  to  the  frontal  sur- 
face. It  probably  lacks  but  little  of  the  original  length  and  breadth, 
judging  from  the  surface  curves.  The  arrowheaded  marks  are  pecu- 
liar, and  in  four  rows.  Another  might  have  been  expected,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  this.  The  interior  is  now  cellular,  without 
signs  of  work.     The  general  style  is  somewhat  recent. 

One  class  of  grim  ornaments  has  left  some  examples.  The  New 
England  Indians  were  at  iirst  credited  with  taking  the  heads' or 
hands  of  their  enemies  as  trophies.  The  Neutrals  of  Canada  gloried 
in  the  number  of  human  heads  they  had  taken.  This  may  be 
understood  literally  or  may  refer  to  the  scalps  which  they  removed 
from  the  heads.  However  this  may  be,  ornaments  made  from 
human  skulls  are  sometimes  found  in  New  York.  Fig.  141  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  now  known,  and  was  in  the  Twining  collection. 
It  came  from  Rutland  in  Jefferson  county,  is  nicely  worked  around 
the  edges,  and  has  nine  perforations.  Fig.  148  is  a  fragment  found 
in  Pompey.  There  are  two  perforations  remaining,  and  part  of  a 
third.  It  is  flat  and  thin.  Fig.  149  is  a  perforated  pendant  of  bone 
from  Hemlock  lake,  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  A  photograph  of  this 
was  furnished  by  Dr  T.  B.  'Stewart  of  Lock  Haven  Pa.  The  bone 
is  much  curved,  and  the  flgure  suggests  part  of  a  skull. 

Fig.  201  is  also  of  a  doubtful  nature.  It  is  a  small  oboval  bone 
gorget,  with  one  large  and  two  small  holes,  and  is  slightly  concave. 
It  is  a  recent  article  from  East  Bloomfleld,  owned  l)y  Irving  AY. 
Coats.  Fig.  202  is  in  the  Yail  collection,  and  comes  from  tlie  recent 
fort  near  Pompey  Center.  It  is  a  grooved,  cut  and  perforated 
piece  of  human  skull.  A  grooved  fragment  was  found  witli  this. 
Fig.   303  is  a  thick,  flat  and  curved  bone.     The  writer  does  not 
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rerifiember  whether  it  is  a  piece  of  a  skull,  as  is  probable.  There  is 
one  very  large  perforation,  and  part  of  another  intersected  by  one 
worked  edsre,  showinir  that  it  was  at  first  a  larorer  ornament,  whicli 
was  broken  and  recut.  The  two  worked  edges  are  curved.  This  is 
black  and  light  brown  in  color,  and  from  the  Atwell  fort. 

Fig.  333  is  part  of  a  perforated  skull  found  by  Dr  Amidon  in 
Jefferson  county.  It  was  evidently  much  larger,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  original  curved  and  pulislied  margin  now  remaining.  There 
are  now  two  holes,  the  one  farthest  from  the  curved  margin  probably 
being  near  the  original  center.  In  the  plate  the  fragment  is  much 
reduced,  the  full  length  being  2f  inches.  Dr  Getman  has  similar 
articles,  one  having  an  ornamented  edge  and  several  perforations. 

Mr  Twining  reported  some  articles  from  the  old  Tamblin  farm, 
in  the  town  of  Rutland,  Jefferson  co.  and  among  these  "an  amulet, 
some  5  inches  in  diameter,  drilled  with  seven  holes,  and  cut  froni  a 
human  skull.  The  holes  were  uiidouljtedly  made  on  the  head  of  a 
living  subject,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  openings.''  lie 
furnished  the  sketch  for  fig.  141,  also  from  Rutland,  but  that  is 
smaller  and  has  more  perforations.  At  another  place  in  that 
county  he  found  ''  two  circular  amulets  with  holes  therein,  from 
human  skulls." 

In  the  Brewerton  cemetery  Dr  Hinsdale  obtained  a  flat  piece  of 
bone,  sawed  so  as  to  have  six  edges.  The  extreme  length  was  2f 
inches.  In  this  was  a  large  circular  perforation,  f  of  an  inch  across. 
The  ultimate  design  can  only  be  surmised. 

A  very  curious  long  skull  was  found  in  Cayuga  county  a  few 
years  ago,  which  was  circularly  perforated  in  an  upper  angle  of  the 
forehead,  but  not  by  drilling.  The  proportions  were  very  remark- 
able, being  S  by  4^  inches,  and  caused  by  pressure.  The  interior 
ends  were  rather  smooth,  and  the  sides  strongly  corrugated. 

Among  human  bones  may  be  mentioned  a  much  flattened  tibia, 
found  in  the  grave  with  the  walrus  tusk  implements  at  Brewerton 
by  Dr  Hinsdale.  It  is  Sf  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide  in  tlie  center 
and  H  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  a  moderate  form  of  platycnemism. 
Most  of  the  bones  in  this  grave  were  decayed.  Fig.  336  is  another 
,  human  bone  from  the  same  place,  which  is  worked  at  one  end  and 
the  natural  groove  deepened.     This  is  reduced. 
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J.  S.  Twining  furnished  tlie  writer  witli  several  outlines  of  calrved 
bone  articles  from  Jefferson  county,  but  the  details  were  too  feW  for 
reproduction  here.  Henry  Woodwortli,  of  East  Watertown,  I  has 
worked  and  perforated  pieces  of  human  skulls  in  his  fine  collection, 
and  many  of  his  bone  articles  have  ornamental  lines.  Ilnfortunajtelj' 
he  would  allow  no  drawings  to  be  made. 

Fig.  Ill  appears  to  be  a  bone  pendant,  and  was  found  near 
Munnsville.  Provision  for  suspension  has  been  made,  and  the  point 
has  been  cleft.  Fig.  85  is  an  open  and  ornamented  bone,  pointed 
like  an  awl,  but  possibly  an  ornament  for  the  ear  or  nose.  It  comes 
from  Buffalo. 

Fig.  63  and  61  represent  a  type  of  bone  articles  from  some  parts 
of  Jefferson  county,  which  has  been  reported  nowhere  else.  Tliev 
are  of  various  sizes,  like  a  canoe  paddle  in  outline,  and  with  a  knob 
at  the  top.  Sometimes  they"  are  ornamented  w^ith  engraved  lines. 
The  writer  has  seen  them  only  in  the  Twining  and  Woodwortli  col- 
lections, and  they  seem  purely  local.  Since  writing  this  he  lias 
examined  a  fine  one  found  in  the  summer  of  1901  l)y  Mr  Pomeroy, 
at  Storrs  Harbor,  Jefferson  co.  It  is  flat  and  thin,  and  5  inches 
long.  At  the  same  place  Mr  Pomeroy  got  a  fine  clay  pipe  bowl, 
with  a  human  face  before  and  behind. 

Fig.  130  may  have  been  intended  for  an  ornament,  possibly  a 
pendant.  It  is  perforated  for  suspension,  and  compressed  at  that 
end,  but  was  probably  used  for  receiving  charges  of  powder.  It  is 
recent  of  course,  and  w^as  found  in  Fleming.  The  material  is  horn, 
and  is  quite  thin. 

Fig.  56  may  properly  be  called  a  bone  pin,  having  a  thin  and 
flat  head,  and  a  point  which  is  moderately  sharp  for  so  thick  an 
article.  Tlie  diameter  is  but  half  as  much  the  other  way.  Bone 
pins  with  distinct  heads  are  very  rare,  though  one  example  may- 
have  been  already  noticed.  I)r  Hinsdale  found  the  one  here 
described  at  Brewerton. 

Fig.  278  is  reduced  from  Schoolcraft's  great  work  on  the  Ts'orth 
American  Indians,  and  shows  a  long  and  slender  pin  of  polished 
bone,  found  in  1835,  in  excavating  at  Fort  Niagara  1^.  Y.  It  is 
10^  inches  long,  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  somewhat  curved.  The 
head  is  bifurcated,  and  has  two  short   hooks  on  each  side.     He 
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called  it  an  awl,  for  wliicli  it  is  unnecessarily  long  and  slender,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  fragile  and  well  preserved  article 
wai^,  an  ornamental  pin. 

Bone  images  and  masks 

Artistic  results  in  bone  carving  could  liardly  be  expected  before 
the  Indians  had  metallic  tools.  So,  when  a  well  worked  face  or 
head  appears,  it  is  natural  to  infer  the  use  of  these,  even  on  what 
seem  prehistoric  sites.  Fig.  177  is  a  finely  made  bone  face,  with 
a  narrow  and  rudely  worked  projection  beneath.  On  each  side  are 
half  circular  notches  where  the  ears  should  be,  and  there  is  a  partly 
drilled  liole  in  the  back.  This  is  interesting  from  its  age,  being 
from  the  early  Cayadutta  site,  where  but  one  recent  metallic  object 
has  been  reported.  It  is  probably  nut  far  from  300  years  old,  and 
is  in  the  Richmond  c^jllection.  The  work  suggests  the  use  of  metal- 
lie  tools. 

FicT-  1^^^>  is  in  S.  L.  Frev's  fine  local  collection,  and  came  from 
the  Otstungo  fort,  ahvays  classed  as  prehistoric  by  working  anti- 
ijuarians,  though  Mr  Scpiier  was  told  that  European  articles  had 
b  jcn  found  there.  It  is  a  well  carved  bone  head,  and  the  helmet- 
like headdress  and  possil)le  moustache  suggest  some  knowledge  of 
Europeans.  Some  other  articles  from  this  site  hint  at  the  same 
thing.     If  made  with  stone  tools,  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable, 

Fio".  152  is  a  well  wrouo^ht  bone  head  from  the  Onondac^a  fort  of 
1696,  and  was  probably  made  with  European  tools.  It  is  in  the 
l)igelow  collection,  and  was  worn  as  a  bead,  there  being  a  single 
large  perforation  from  top  to  bottom.  Usually  there  are  more'  per- 
forations in  such  objects,  to  insure  the  face's  turning  outward.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  three  small  holes  for  suspension  in  fig.  175, 
which  is  in  the  Hildburgh  collection.  It  is  a  small  and  neat  bone 
mask,  with  a  projection  above  and  below.  This  is  from  a  recent 
site  at  West  Bloomfield,  and  is  much  like  some  stone  ornaments  of 
about  the  same  age. 

The  remaining  figures  of  this  class  are  full  length  bone  images. 
Fig.  169  is  from  Iloneoye  Falls,  and  is  in  the  Dann  collection.  It 
is  a  large,  flat  human  image  of  bone  or  horn,  unpolished  and 
unbroken.  It  has  much  the  character  of  the  bone  combs  so  frecjuent 
there,  but  seems  complete  in  itself.     Fig.  170  is  a  bone  image  of  a 
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small  child,  smoothly  carved.  It  is  from  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
in  the  Richmond  collection. 

Fig.  171-73  are  from  drawings  of  three  bone  images  in  the  state 
museum,  made  by  R.  A.  Grider,  and  much  like  Canadian  examples. 
All  come  from  West  Bloom  field,  and  are  light  brown  in  color. 
Fig.  176  is  the  largest  bone  image  yet  found  here.  It  was  found  in 
a  grave  of  an  adult  and  a  child,  which  contained  bone  beads  and 
some  copper  wire,  and  belongs  to  S.  W.  Morse  of  Willow  Point 
N.  Y.  The  back  is  much  weathered,  and  there  are  longitudinal 
cracks.  There  is  a  prominent  headdress,  probably  representing  the 
symbolic  horns  of  an  Indian  chief. 

A  finely  carved  head,  terminating  a  piece  of  deer  horn,  comes 
from  an  Indian  site  at  East  Aurora.  It  is  of  very  recent  character. 
In  the  deep  ashes  of  a  fireplace  in  the  Genesee  valley,  a  beautifully 
carved  Chinese  head  of  ivory  was  found,  which  must  have  come 
there  in  the  way  of  Indian  trade.  Prof.  G.  H.  Perkins  of  Burling- 
ton Yt.  has  a  fine  bone  mask  from  the  northern  Yermont  line,. 
closely  resembling  some  small  stone  masks  of  New  York.  All  such 
articles  are  of  recent  date. 

Bone  combs 

The  Indian  use  of  bone  combs  seems  not  very  old,  and  yet  is 
prehistoric  in  a  sense.  Most  of  those  found  are  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  some  seem  a  few  years  earlier,  suggesting  a  knowledge  of 
Europeans  without  direct  contact.  The  early  ones  are  very  simple- 
in  design,  and  with  few  but  strong  and  large  teeth.  They  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Iroquois  sites,  or  those  classed  with  them. 
Out  of  a  large  number  a  few  forms  are  given  here  of  both  periods. 
All  those  in  Jefferson  county,  and  a  very  few  elsewhere,  may  be 
called  prehistoric. 

Fig.  186  is  one  of  these  early  forms  from  Jefferson  county.  It 
has  scalloped  edges  and  some  elliptic  perforations,  and  the  four 
large  teeth  are  all  broken.  Fig.  187  is  from  a  drawing  furnished 
by  Mr  Frey.  The  type  is  early,  though  from  a  recent  Mohawk 
grave.  There  are  bu.t  four  teeth,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  comb  is 
highly  ornamented.  The  article  is  perfect  and  fine.  Fig.  196  is 
from  an  early  Onondaga  fort  of  the  historic  period,  on  lot  100, 
Pompey.     Three  teeth  remain,  but  another   seems  to  have  been 
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broken  off  wliile  in  use,  as  the  fracture  has  been  ground  down,  leav- 
ing only  the  notch.  There  is  a  large  perforation  near  the  top, 
opposite  which  is  a  sharp  notch  on  either  side.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinct ornanientatiun.  Fig.  19S  is  a  line  broken  comb  from  Hem- 
lock lake,  Livingston  co.  X.  Y.,  and  belongs  to  Dr  Stewart  of 
Lock  Haven  Fa.  One  of  the  large  and  long  teeth  has  been  broken 
off.  In  the  small  upper  ])art  there  is  a  large  circular  central  per- 
foration. Vi(r.  VJ*J  is  from  tlie  Atwell  fort.  This  also  has  three 
teeth,  and  there  is  an  elliptic  perforation  near  the  top,  with  grooved 
lines.  Fi(^.  200  is  from  the  sanie  site  and  in  the  Burr  collection. 
There  are  four  teeth  and  11  perforations.  Both  these  are  of  the 
eimple  early  forms.  There  are  good  examples  of  these  in  the 
"Woodworth  collection.  Fragments  of  some  plain  combs  have  been 
found  at  the  Lawrence  fort  near  Pompey  Center.  Li  the  Ttich- 
mond  collection  are  some  rude  perforated  and  unperforated  plain 
combs,  but  their  width  and  the  number  of  teeth  at  once  show  their 
recent  date. 

A  plain,  broken  and  double  comb  has  been  ascribed  to  the  xVtwell 
fort.  The  location  is  probably  erroneous,  as  it  has  many  teeth,  and 
its  general  character  is  too  recent  for  that  })lace.  It  certainly  was 
made  with  metallic  tools.  In  the  state  collection  is  a  large  bone 
comb  from  Genesee  county,  which  has  three  teeth  and  is  8|-  inches 
long.  It  has  a  human  figure  in  the  upper  part,  but  the  general  type 
is  early.  There  are  lines  and  openings  about  this  figure,  and  above 
and  along  one  margin  are  small  circular  perforations. 

The  figures  which  follow  are  of  the  historic  period,  and  are 
mostly  synnnetric.  F'ig.  ISO  has  two  men  facing  each  other  in 
combat,  and  is  perfect.  It  is  broadest  at  the  top,  where  the  corners 
are  neatly  rounded.  This  is  from  Scipioville,  Cayuga  co.  The 
Cayuga  specimens  were  found  by  W.  W.  Adams,  but  have  gone 
into  several  collections.  Another  of  these  has  two  serpents  in  a 
similar  position. 

Fig.  ISl  is  unsymmetric,  and  the  teeth  are  mostly  gone.  It  is 
from  Honeoye  Falls  and  in  the  Dann  collection.  A  bird  faces  a 
man,  and  is  of  about  the  same  hight.  The  bird's  bill  was  probably 
joined  to  the  man's  shoulder.  Fig.  1S2  is  also  unsymmetric,  and 
was  found  at  Kice's  woods.     It  has  a  lizard  above,  the  long  tail 
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hanging  down  one  side.  Below  this  are  Hnes  in  various  directions. 
But  two  of  the  teeth  are  broken.     They  are  many  and  short. 

Fig.  183  is  from  a  grave  at  Rochester  Junction,  and  belong^  to 
C.  F.  Moseley  of  Bergen  N.  Y.  It  is  perfect,  and  tw^o  birds  foJ-m 
the  upper  part,  their  long  bills  meeting.  Fig.  184  is  a  tine  comb 
from  the  McClure  site  in  Hopewell  IST.  Y.  Most  of  the  teeth  are 
broken,  but  the  upper  part  is  entire.  This  has  a  perforation  in  one 
upper  corner,  and  there  are  several  figures  scratched  on  the  smooth 
and  broad  surface.  It  may  have  been  untinished.  It  was  found  in 
1890.  Fig.  185  is  unsymmetric  and  large.  A  man  behind  a  liorge, 
and  one  on  it  form  the  principal  design.  This  was  found  in  a  young 
woman's  grave  in  one  of  the  Seneca  villages  burned  in  1687,  at 
Boughton  hill  near  Victor  N.  Y.,  by  Dr  A.  L.  Benedict  of  Buffalo. 
The  teeth  spread,  and  nearly  half  are  gone.  The  skeleton  in  this 
grave  was  of  a  person  about  18  years  old,  and  was  buried  in  a 
reversed  position,  the  head  down  and  feet  above.  In  the  graves 
w^ere  a  brass  kettle,  traces  of  a  basket,  about  12  feet  of  French  glass 
beads  of  several  colors,  20  feet  of  red  glass  beads,  about  35  feet  of 
council  wampum  arranged  for  a  belt  of  five  or  six  rows,  and  seven 
long  shell  beads.  Besides  the  comb,  there  was  also  the  skeleton  of 
a  turtle. 

Fig.  189  shows  a  bear  at  the  top  of  a  large  comb,  and  is  in  the 
Dann  collection.  The  teeth  are  badly  broken.  Fig.  190  is  a  recent, 
fine  Mohawk  comb  in  the  Richmond  collection.  There  is  a  large 
arched  opening  above,  and  this  and  the  outer  edges  are  notched. 
Fig.  191  is  a  long,  rectangular  and  flat  l)one  in  the  same  collection. 
It  has  a  circular  perforation  at  one  end,  and  regular  notches  at  the 
other.  Mr  Richmond  thought  this  a  pottery  marker,  but  pottery 
lias  no  even  and  regular  lines,  and  it  was  probably  begun  for  a 
comb. 

Fig.  192  is  a  fine  comb  with  about  half  the  teetli  remaining. 
Two  turkeys,  separated  by  a  central  post,  have  a  circular  ornament 
above  their  heads.  This  is  from  Fleming,  Cayuga  co.  Fig.  197  is 
of  a  similar  character  and  from  the  same  place.  Two  partridges  are 
fighting.  Usually  the  space  below  is  plain ;  in  this  case  lines  are 
regularly  arranged  in  various  directions.  Fig.  337  is  the  longest 
comb   which  has  met   the   writer's  eye.     It  is  sliglitly  broken  in 
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plafies,  but  the  defects  are  not  serious.  Two  quadrupeds — proba- 
bly wolves —  are  rampant,  and  their  nptnriied  mouths  hold  a  ser- 
peijt's  head.  The  short,  plain  space  beneath  them  has  a  horizontal 
line  of  circular  perforations,  and  the  teeth  are  nearly  perfect.  This 
very  line  comb  is  from  Iloneoye  Falls,  and  in  the  Ilildburorh  collec- 
tion.  The  length  is  10^  inches,  and  the  teeth  are  If  inches  long. 
It  is  much  reduced  in  the  plate.  The  owner  kindly  furnished  blue 
prints  of  his  relics.  In  Mr  Ilildburgh's  collection  are  three  other 
good  examples,  all  somewhat  broken,  and  all  from  the  same  site  as 
the  last.  One  has  a  man  standing  behind  and  probably  laying  hold 
of  a  rampant  aninud  whose  head  is  gone.  One  has  two  bears  ram- 
pant, and  in  this  (^nly  the  teeth  of  the  comb  are  missing.  Another 
hcis  an  animal  standing  with  the  head  turned  back  over  the  shoulder. 
The  teeth  and  tail  of  this  are  broken. 

A  few  others  may  be  mentioned.  Tlie  writer  found  a  broken 
one  at  the  recent  site  overlooking  AVagners  hollow  in  Montgomery 
county.  It  had  teeth  at  both  ends  and  two  perforations.  This  was 
ill  1889.  On  the  same  spot  he  found  a  thin,  Hat  bone,  nearly  square 
and  well  dressed,  the  front  and  edges  being  smooth.  It  was  2^  by 
1^  inches.  Slight  cuttings  had  been  made  at  one  end,  preparatory  to 
forming  a  comb.  On  the  same  spot  were  copper  saws  used  in  this 
Work.  A  straight  piece  of  sheet  copper  was  selected,  and  fine  teeth 
were  cut  in  this  with  a  lile,  making  a  serviceable  implement. 

In  the  Ilichm(jnd  collection  is  an  unfinished  comb  from  Rice's 
^yoods,  which  has  a  central  perforation,  short  teeth  at  the  broad  end, 
and  three  notches  at  the  narrow. 

In  the  Dann  collection  are  a  number  of  combs,  and  among  them 
is  an  untinished  one  of  much  interest.  The  teeth  have  been  linisheil 
and  afterward  broken,  and  the  full  outline  has  been  formed.  There 
are  two  excavations  and  some  hues.  The  unfinished  design  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  two  turkeys  with  raised  heads.  It  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  that  these  were  actually  made  in  Iroquois  villages  of 
the  last  half  of  the  ITth  century.  Two  of  these  have  quadrupeds 
rampant,  two  on  each  comb.  Another  has  two  birds,  and  still 
another  two  bears  in  the  same  position.  One  has  a  human  bust,  and 
all  are  more  or  less  broken. 

It  is  curious  that,  while  so  many  have  come  from  the  old  villages 
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of  the  other  four  nations,  not  a  single  specimen  lias  the  writer  seen 
fi-om  an  Oneida  village,  and  but  one  broken  specimen  from  the 
Oneida  territory,  which  is  double  as  regards  teeth.  They  must 
have  been  used  by  the  Oneidas  with  the  other  Iroquois,  and  probably 
some  have  been  found.  It  suggests  the  danger  of  rasli  conclusiipns 
from  negative  testimony.  AYhat  has  not  been  reported  or  found, 
may  have  existed  and  been  used. 

Pipes 

It  is  barely  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  that  pipes  of  bone  and 
horn  may  sometimes  have  been  used  in  prehistoric  times.  These 
materials  are  combustible  in  a  limited  degree,  and  the  burning 
tobacco  would  certainly  have  had  a  new  flavor  in  a  bone  pipe,  while 
the  latter  would  soon  have  lost  form  and  substance.  This  difficulty 
was  obviated,  at  a  later  day,  by  lining  the  bowl  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
metal.  The  question  then  arises  whether  any  early  article  in  the 
form  of  a  pipe  bowl  did  not  have  some  other  use.  But  for  this 
action  of  the  burning  tobacco  on  the  bone,  there  would  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  calling  tig.  201:  the  bowl  of  a  pipe.  It  is  hollow  within,  and 
has  a  lateral  perforation  near  the  base,  just  as  in  pipes  of  which 
there  is  no  question.  For  these  reasons  it  is  temporarily  placed  here, 
though  its  proper  position  may  be  with  the  bone  whistles,  which  it 
resembles  in  form.  It  is  four-sided,  nicely  worked,  and  has  a  human 
face  scratched  on  one  side.  In  lig.  2()3  the  lateral  perforation  ih 
near  the  broad  end,  and  the  larger  cavity  goes  through  the  bone'. 
No  one  will  hesitate  to  call  this  a  whistle  or  tube,  though  so  near 
the  last  in  appearance.  The  one  before  described  is  from  the 
Atwell  fort ;  this  is  from  the  Christopher  site. 

It  has  been  suggested  tliat  flg.  15-1  may  have  been  designed  for  a 
pipe  but  not  completed,  and  this  would  be  the  writer's  opinion  but 
for  this  manifest  difficulty  in  early  use.  In  the  state  museum,  how- 
ever, is  a  bone  pipe  procured  by  Mrs  H.  M.  Converse  in  Canada. 
The  Indians  there  considered  it  an  antique,  but  it  clearly  is  a  modern 
form.  The  metallic  lining  has  disappeared,  and  it  seems  to  liave 
been  used  after  this.  The  spiral  grooves  which  held  the  metal  in 
place  still  appear.  On  the  top  of  the  stem  are  nine  crosses  which 
were  made  by  one  hand,  and  are  not  mnemonic.  It  is  a  rare 
article,  however,  even  in  a  modern  form. 
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Fig.  150  is  a  very  line  example  of  a  pipe  made  from  a  large  antler, 
Avliicli  belongs  to  the  writer,  and  which  is  probably  a  little  over  a 
century  old.  It  retains  the  metallic  lining  in  the  bowl,  without 
which  n<)  j^ipe  of  this  material  could  be  used.  Its  history  is  a  little 
obscure,  but  it  belonged  to  an  early  Onondaga  pioneer,  and  was 
probably  made  by  an  Indian  of  that  county.  All  the  prongs  but 
the  basal  have  been  cut  off,  and  the  bowl  is  in  the  cavity  between 
that  and  the  main  branch.  The  carved  lines  have  been  filled  with 
red  or  blue  paint,  and  the  holes  and  some  other  parts  are  edged  with 
red.  There  are  numerous  perforations,  as  may  be  seen.  The  antler 
Avas  split  from  the  tip  down  to  the  bowl,  and  the  unpolished  side 
painted  with  Indian  red.  The  stem  is  made  of  some  light  wood, 
with  live  encircling  bosses,  inserted  in  the  stem  hole  at  one  end,  and 
tied  wiih  buckskin  near  the  other.  This  is  about  14r^  inches  long, 
the  figure  l>eing  one  half  the  actual  dimensions  each  way.  The 
chord  of  the  arc  of  the  antler  as  it  is,  is  IH  inches.  The  antler  was 
an  extremelv  lartre  one  of  the  Viri^inia  <leer.  It  is  a  verv  line 
article,  and  probably  absolutely  unique. 

For  the  reasons  given,  bone  and  horn  pipes  are  among  the  rarest 
<»f  Indian  articles.  That  they  might  have  been  used  250  years  ago 
is  not  impossible,  but  probaljly  all  made  15n  years  ago  could  be 
counted  on  one's  lingers.  There  is  probably  not  one  existing  for 
which  a  date  so  early  can  be  verified.  In  speaking  of  one  in  the 
Toronto  collection,  Mr  Boyle  said :  "  Pendants  and  even  pipes  were 
made  from  bone.  The  last  class  of  bone  objects,  it  should  be  said, 
is  very  seldom  seen.  Only  one  has  come  into  our  possession  so  far, 
and  it  may  have  been  a  makeshift.''  Botjle^  p.  76.  This  is  a  hol- 
low bone,  about  2^  inches  long,  with  a  central  perforation  in  the 
side. 

Chisels  and  gouges 

Fio^.  13  is  a  small  bone  chisel,  the  loealitv  of  which  is  not  certain. 
It  probably  came  from  the  At  well  or  the  Xichols  pond  site.  It  is 
sharpened  at  the  broad  end  and  was  in  the  Ledyard  collection. 
Fig.  94  is  a  bone  chisel  from  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  is  in  the 
Richmond  collection.  It  is  thick  and  broad,  and  is  sharpened  at 
both  ends.     Fig.  93  is  like  a  chisel  in  general  form,  but  the  ends 
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are  not   sharp.     It  is  well  worked  and   nearly  square  in   section. 
This  is  in  the  Waterbury  collection  at  Brewerton. 

Fig.  340  is  a  long  bone  gonge  from  the  Atwell  fort.  A  little  of 
the  top  and  most  of  the  base  are  gone,  but  it  is  still  7f  inches  long, 
being  much  reduced  in  the  plate.  There  was  probably  a  point*"af 
the  top,  as  well  as  a  cutting  edge  at  the  broad  end.  Fig.  86  is  a 
long  and  curved  bone  implement,,  naturally  grooved,  but  having  a 
perforation  at  the  flat  end.  It  is  but  slightly  worked,  but  may  have 
been  intended  for  a  gouge.  It  was  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at  Brfew- 
erton.  Fig.  267  was  also  found  by  hint- at  the  same~' place,  one 
piece  being  obtained  by  him  in  1897,  and  the  other  the  following 
3'ear.  It  is  made  from  a  walrus  tusk,  and  another  implement  was 
found  of  the  same  material,  which  also  occurs  north  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  St  Lawrence.     The  gouge  is  rather  rude. 

A  flgure  sliould  have  been  given  of  a  broad  bone  gouge  found  by 

Mr  Frey  in  the  graves  at  Palatine  Bridge,  and  figured  and  descril>ed 

by  him.     It  is  \\  inches  long  and   2  inches  broad,  and  is  unusually 

flne. 

Arrowheads 

It  is  the  custom  to  call  hollow  bone  or  horn  points  arrowheads, 
and  they  would  have  served  this  purpose  very  well  ])y  litting  tlie 
shaft  into  the  cavity.  Such  articles  are  widely  distributed,  but 
nowhere  abundant,  and  could  have  been  used  in  tliis  way  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  Tliis  may  be  (pnilifled  by  saying  that,  if  lost  in 
the  woods,  they  would  not  be  preserved,  and,  however  plentiful 
they  might  once  have  been,  they  would  not  endure  like  those  of 
stone.  The  probabiHty  is  however  that  as  well  finislied  articles  tlie|y 
-were  little  used. 

This  is  not  the  only  form  of  bone  or  horn  arrowhead.  Occa- 
sionally we  And  those  made  for  inserti(jn  in  the  shaft,  ])ut  these  are 
much  rarer  tlian  the  form  just  mentioned.  Nqy^^'  few  have  been 
found.  Early  writers  on  America  testify  to  the  frequent  use  of 
bone,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  some  things,  naturally  sharp,  were 
used  with  little  preparation.  A  merely  splintered  bone  at  close 
range  would  be  very  effective.  A  better  point  would  be  needed  for 
a  long  sliot. 

In  the  General  Jiistorle  of  Virginia,  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  it  is 
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said,  "  Their  liookes  are  either  a  bone,  grated  as  they  noch  their 
arrowes,  in  the  forme  of  a  crooked  pinne  or  lish-hooke,  or  of  the 
splinter  of  a  bone  tyed  to  the  clift  of  a  little  stieke,  and  with  the 
end  of  the  line  they  tie  on  the  bait.  They  vse  also  long  arrowes 
tyed  in  a  line,  wherewith  they  shoote  at  lish  in  the  rivers.  But 
they  of  Accawniack  vse  staues  like  vnto  laiielins  headed  with 
Ijone.  With  these  they  dart  Ush  swimming  in  the  water."  Smith, 
p.  31 

Here  we  are  to  understand  tliat  the  long  arrow,  used  in  lishing, 
ha<l  a  line  attached  to  prevent  its  loss,  while  some  Indians  used  a 
longer  and  stronger  handle,  requiring  no  such  precaution. 

At  a  later  day  John  Josselyn  said  much  the  same  in  his  Accou?it 
of  two  coyufjes  to  y^ew  EiKjhind.  Some  tish  the  Indians  took  in 
the  harbors,  "  striking  them  with  a  tisgig,  a  kind  of  dart  or  statf,  to 
the  lower  end  whereof  they  fasten  a  sharp  jagged  bune  (since  they 
make  them  uf  Iron)  with  a  string  fast  to  it,  as  soon  as  the  fish  is 
struck  they  ])ull  away  the  statf,  leaving  the  bony  head  in  the  iishes 
bodv,  and  fastenin*^  the  other  end  of  the  strin^j  to  the  CaiwwP 
Josselfjn,  p.  140 

The  account  suggests  the  barbed  and  perforated  Iroquois  harpoon. 

Before  considering  the  many  types  of  the  barbed  bone  harpoon, 
a  few  examples  may  be  given  of  the  simpler  arrowhead. 

Fig.  12  is  a  good  example  of  the  liollow  bone  point,  found  by  Dr 
Getman  at  Perch  river  in  1S99.  This  is  nicely  ground  and  sharp. 
Fig.  14  is  a  much  larger  size,  and  is  of  partly  polished  horn.  Like 
the  last,  it  is  nearly  cylindric.  It  was  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at 
Brewerton.  Fig.  22  has  been  noticed,  but  some  consider  this  type 
as  arrow  points.     This  is  not  the  writer's  opinion. 

Fig.  77  is  a  rare  form  from  the  McClure  site,  Hopewell.  It  is  a 
triangular  bone  arrow,  with  indented  base  and  broken  point.  The 
compression  of  tlie  base  serves  a  double  purpose,  to  sharpen  the 
barbs  and  affix  the  shaft.  Fig.  7S  is  from  Oneida  Valley,  and  is  in 
the  Hildburgli  collection.  It  is  thickest  in  the  center,  and  is  not  a 
frequent  form.  Fig.  79  may  be  provisionally  placed  in  this  general 
class,  since  it  is  hollow  and  pointed,  but  the  large  perforations  add 
new  features.  These  are  not  opposite,  nor  is  the  base  cut  straight 
across  as  in  the  arrowheads.      Its  size  is  another  thing,  and  it  may 
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have  been  intended  for  a  dagger  or  spear.  It  is  from  the  Mindeii 
or  Otstungo  fort  and  is  of  horn.  Fig.  108  is  another -iine  example, 
smaller,  but  having  much  the  same  character.  The  base  is  neatly 
cut  across,  but  is  now  gougelike  on  one  side.  The  implement  is  of 
hollow  horn,  quite  sharp,  and  perforated  from  side  to  side.  It  is 
not  highly  polished,  and  the  natural  grooves  remain  at  the  base. 
This  was  found  at  Brewerton  by  Dr  Hinsdale. 

Fig.  304  is  a  broken  and  triangular  arrow,  much  like  those  of 
flint.  It  is  perforated  in  the  center,  has  an  indented  base,  and  is 
irregularly  worked.  Of  course  it  is  not  hollow.  This  is  from  the 
Atwell  fort,  and  in  the  Burr  collection.  Fig.  311  is  a  horn  arrow 
point,  hollow  and  chipped,  and  with  an  indented  base.  It  is  in  Dr 
Amidon's  collection.  Fig.  314  is  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  is  also 
hollow  and  chipped,  but  of  small  size.  The  base  is  indented,  and 
the  figure  might  pass  for  one  of  flint.  Fig.  318  also  belongs  to 
Dr  Amidon.  It  is  triangular,  and  both  the  long  edges  are  shaqD. 
On  the  reverse  it  is  concave.  Dr  Getman  found  a  flat  and  triangu- 
lar bone  arrowhead  on  the  St  Lawrence  site,  Sep.  21,  1901.  It  is 
If  inches  long  and  has  an  angularly  shouldered  base. 

Fig.  323  is  a  fine  hollow,  cylindric  horn  arrow,  sharp  and  polished. 
It  is  from  an  early  site  near  Clifton  Springs,  and  is  in  the  Coats 
collection.  Fig.  345  is  a  notched  horn  arrow  from  Rice's  woods. 
It  is  rounded,  not  hollow,  and  the  point  is  a  little  bent  and  obtuse. 
Most  of  these  arrowheads  are  of  horn. 

Fig.  73  is  probably  a  flat  bone  arrow,  of  a  long,  pyriform  outline 
and  indented  at  the  base.  It  is  grooved  on  one  surface  and  merely 
notched  on  the  other.  This  polished  article  was  found  in  the  ashes 
on  the  Kaiieenda  site,  on  the  Onondaga  inlet.  In  the  Waterbury 
collection  is  a  hollow  bone  arrowhead,  If  inches  long.  There  is 
another  of  these  from  Clifton  Springs,  in  the  Coats  collection,  and 
Dr  Amidon  has  a  fine  one  2^  inches  long. 

W.  L.  Calver  reported  one  of  these  at  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  co., 
and  20  others  from  a  grave  on  Staten  Island  in  1895.  He  also  had 
a  hollow  horn  arrow  from  a  shell  heap  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek^ 
Similar  forms  are  found  abroad. 

A  bone  arrowhead  from  Hochelaga,  at  Montreal,  is  figured  by' 
Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  in  Fossil  men^  p.  135,  which  closely  resembles 
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the  one  in  the  Hildburgh  collection.     As  Hochelag?.  was  an  Iroquois 

village  less  than  400  years  ago,  its  articles  closely  corresjDond  with 

those  of  Xew  York. 

Harpoons 

Few  early  articles  of  bone  or  horn  were  more  widely  used  than 
harpoons  of  various  forms.  Dr  Charles  Ran  ably  discussed  and 
illustrated  these  in  his  Prehistoric  fisldng.  One  remark  of  his 
made  as  late  as  1884 'may  well  be  quoted  here,  to  show  how  import- 
ant have  been  the  acquisitions  of  the  last  few  years.  One  barbed 
hook  only  had  been  reported  then ;  now  we  have  many,  and  the 
gain  in  harpoons  has  been  yet  more  surprising,  for  most  of  these 
are  older.     Dr  Ran  said  :  • 

Considering  that  bone,  on  account  of  its  toughness,  was  an  excel- 
lent material  for  pointing  lishing  darts,  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  old  bone  heads  tiius  far  discovered  in  the  United  States 
would  be  surprising,  if  their  scarcity  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
their  frequent  loss  in  the  water.     Rau^  p.  142 

That  they  were  lost  in  this  way  is  certain,  for  they  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  water  now,  but  their  destruction  by  small  animals  and 
their  rapid  decay  when  away  from  preservative  materials  may  be 
n;iore  important  factors.  That  more  had  not  then  been  found  was 
also  partially  due  to  imperfect  modes  of  search.  Dr  Stewart  of 
Lock  Haven  Pa.,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  says  of  a  harpoon  found- 
near  the  Susquehanna  river,  ^*  It  is  the  only  point  of  bone  found  in 
this  valley  to  my  knowledge."  Yet  there  are  earthworks  and  vil- 
lage sites  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  spade  might  be  exiDected  to 
reveal  many.     This  is  a  matter  to  be  tested. 

Out  of  28  bone  harpoons  figured  by  Dr  Pau  from  the  United  States, 

16  were  from  Xew  York,  and  five  from  Onondaga  county.     Several 

came  from  the  northwest  coast.     A.  G.  Richmond  in  a  letter  to  the 

writer  under  date  of  Xov.  8,  1897,  observed : 

I  think  Dr  Hinsdale  is  doing  remarkably.  He  has  an  immense 
number  of  things  in  the  way  of  harpoons;  the  most  I  ever  saw  any- 
where. I  thought  I  was  rich  in  the  harpoon  business,  but  he  cer- 
tainly goes  away  ahead  of  me.  His  are  entirely  different  from  mine. 
Mine  are  the  one-sided  ones,  one,  two  and  three  barbs,  all  quite  large ; 
about  7  or  8  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide.  We  don't  seem  to  find 
the  double-barbed  pieces  here.  There  is  one  place  at  Wagner's  hol- 
low, where  I  took  you,  where  a  great  many  of  those  large,  flat  har- 
poons are  found.  Some  of  them  are  broken,  but  mine  are  quite 
perfect  and  very  good  indeed. 
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The  site  mentioned  is  a  recent  one,  and  the  form  is  that  generally 
used  by  all  the  Iroquois  in  the  17th  century.  Dr  Hinsdale's  were 
mostly  earlier  forms,  collected  at  two  places,  though  he  had  them  from 
other  sites.  A.  H.  Waterbury  was  ecpally  successful  in  collecting  at 
Brewerton.  From  these  and  other  sources  the  writer  has  selected 
many  line,  unique  forms,  much  regretting  the  neglect  of  others.  ^ 

Most  European  liarpoons  have  larger  barbs  than  those  in  America, 
and  the  Alaskan  and  Eskimo  harpoons  are  perforated,  like  many 
recent  Iroquois  specimens.  One  from  a  mound  in  Manitoba  has 
barbs  only  on  one  side.  Eastern  forms  are  found  more  or  less  in 
the  western  states,  but  those  of  California  are  more  like  those  of 
Europe.  Till  very  recently  most  of  our  bone  articles  were  from 
California,  a  fact  apparent  in  the  national  museum.  Tlie  Toronto 
collection  is  much  like  that  of  New  York,  and  the  harpoons  are  the 
same.  Harpoons  seem  rare  in  Ohio,  but  are  found  on  the  Madison- 
ville  site,  which  so  closely  resembles  those  of  the  early  Iroquois. 
Its  earthenware,  however,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  ^N^ew  York. 
Bone  implements  are  rare  in  New  England,  except  in  the  shell  heaps 
of  the  coast,  but  some  double  barbed  harpoons  have  been  found  on 
Lake  Champlain. 

In  New  York  bone  harpoons  are  most  abundant  where  the  early 
and  later  Iroquois  lived.  Few  have  been  reported  west  of  the 
Genesee  river,  and  along  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  they  seem 
unknown.  The  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island  seem  as  barren. 
Dr  D.  S.  Kellogg  says  that  on  Lake  Cluunplain,  "  bone  awls, 
punches  and  harpoons  are  found  only  in  connection  with  broken 
animal  bones  and  other  remains  in  some  of  the  fireplaces."  These 
are  in  the  early  Iroquois  territory,  and  thus  the  l)one  harpoon  here 
seems  limited  to  the  drainage  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Farther  explora- 
tions may  be  expected  to  extend  the  area.  In  point  of  time  it  is 
both  an  early  and  recent  article,  with  indications  of  continuity  of 
use  over  but  a  brief  period.  At  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that 
those  with  double  lines  of  barbs  were  much  earlier  tlian  the  larger 
forms,  but  both  have  now  been  frequently  found  on  sites  not  four 
centuries  old. 

In  the  following  descriptions  harpoons  will  not  be  classified  farther 
than  the  natural  division  of  barbs  on  one  or  both  sides.     Both  have 
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Leen  found  on  the  same  sites  and  in  tlie  same  graves.  Tins  is  the 
case  in  Europe,  Among  the  harpoons  of  the  lake  dwellers  in 
Switzerland  are  those  barbed  on  one  and  both  sides.  A  Scandinavian 
specimen  has  barbs  on  but  one.  In  Xew  York,  as  a  rule,  this  is  a 
recent  form  when  of  a  large  size. 

Fig.  23-1:  is  in  the  Bigelow  collection,  and  is  from  a  grave  at  Jack 
Reef  on  the  Seneca  river.  In  this  were  stone  implements,  two  jaw- 
bones of  dogs,  and  a  flattened  cyhndric  bone  implement.  There 
were  also  several  double  barbed  ones.  Fig.  23S  is  from  the  Rich- 
mond collection,  and  is  a  large  and  broad  harpoon,  with  a  central 
perforation  and  but  one  barb.  Its  striking  feature  is  a  series  of 
short  incisions  at  the  base.  Mr  Richmond  thoucjht  these  were  for 
marking  pottery,  but  thongs  of  sinew  might  have  been  passed 
through  them  for  attachment  to  the  staff. 

Fig.  23*J  differs  widely  from  the  last,  and  is  in  the  Bigelow  collec- 
tion. There  are  nine  large  barl)S  on  one  side,  and  none  on  the 
other.  Tlie  edges  are  nearly  pai-allul  and  the  barbs  long.  It  came 
from  the  bank  of  Seneca  river,  north  of  AVecdsport,  and  is  dark 
brown,  like  most  articles  from  that  place.  AVhile  generally  well 
preserved,  it  is  cellular  on  the  reverse  side.  Fig.  242  is  in  the  same 
c«)llection  and  of  much  the  same  hue.  It  is  from  a  recent  fort 
})artly  on  lot  S,  Fabius,  and  is  much  curved  the  other  way.  There 
is  but  one  barb,  and  no  perforation.  The  lower  part  is  abruptly 
expanded,  as  in  some  Seneca  harpoons,  and  the  edges  are  rounded, 
the  general  surface  being  flat.     The  barb  is  sharp  and  long. 

Fig.  243  is  a  large  and  curious  harpoon,  much  like  a  broad  knife 
in  outline.  In  one  edge  near  the  base  is  a  large  rounded  notch, 
with  a  perforation  lower  down.  The  barb  is  so  far  from  the  point 
that  it  may  be  a  knife,  or  at  least  have  had  a  double  use.  It  is  from 
the  nortli  side  of  the  river  at  Brewerton.  Fig.  244  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  and  is  in  the  Bigelow  collect-ion.  It  was  found  on 
Ilowland  island  in  the  Seneca  river,  and  is  triangular  in  section  and 
highly  polished.  There  are  five  barbs  on  one  side,  but  what  should 
be  the  point  is  obtuse,  while  the  other  end  is  slender  and  sharp.  Dr 
Ran  has  an  illustration  of  a  slender  one-sided  harpoon  used  in 
arctic  America,  in  his  fig.  9S,  and  describes  its  use.  He  quotes  from 
Prof.  Xilsson's  Primitive  inhahitants  of  Scandino.via,  p.  33: 
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On  tlie  top  of  a  loii^i,^  pole  are  fastened  two  tolerably  long  sharp- 
pointed  bones,  the  tops  bent  a  little  outwards  and  the  inner  ^ide 
provided  with  teeth  pointing  backwards,  to  hold  the  lish  securely 
when  struck.  These  bones  are  fastened  to  the  shaft  in  such  a  nian- 
ner  that  each,  mdependently  of  the  other,  is  in  some  way  movable 
inwards  and  outwards;  their  sides  are  therefore  flat  at  the  otjier 
end,  and  the  inner  edge  provided  with  one  or  more  teeth  pointing 
forwards,  in  order  to  be  tied  fast,  so  that  they  can  not  be  torn  away 
by  the  flsh  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  bent  too  much 
apart,  they  are  tied  together  by  means  of  a  strap  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  handle, 

N'o  long  unilateral  harpoons  have  been  found  here  with  these 
basal  teeth,  nor  are  they  as  long  as  those  described  by  Prof.  Nilsson. 
He  adds  that  "the  bone  points,  in  all  11  inches  long,  are,  to  a  length 
of  5  inches,  fastened  to  the  shaft,  and  consequently  protrude  & 
inches  beyond  it."  It  was  his  opinion,  too,  that  these  implements 
were  not  for  spearing  flsh,  but  for  shooting  birds  on  the  wing. 

The  Canadian  Indians  used  something  similar  in  early  days, 
replacing  bone  or  horn  with  iron  when  this  could  be  had.  The  eel 
fishery  was  then  of  large  proportions,  and  the  Belation  of  1634 
describes  the  spear  used  in  this : 

This  harpoon  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  long  stick,  three 
fingers  thick,  to  the  end  of  which  they  attach  a  pointed  iron,  whioh 
they  arm  on  each  side  with  two  little  curved  rods,  which  come 
almost  together  at  the  end  of  the  iron  point ;  when  they  come  to 
strike  an  eel  with  this  harpoon,  they  pierce  it  with  this  iron,  the 
two  sticks  adjoining,  yielding  through  the  force  of  the  stroke,  and 
allowing  the  eel  to  enter ;  a,fter  this  they  contract  again  by  them- 
selves, because  they  were  opened  merely  by  the  shock  of  the  stroke, 
and  prevent  the  speared  eel  from  escaping. 

The  description  of  s})earing  eels  by  night,  by  Indians  in  lighted 
canoes,  is  precisely  like  that  given  by  travelers  in  New  York  a 
century  ago.  Le  Jeune  adds  that  "  some  will  catch  three  hundred^ 
and  many  more,  in  a  single  night,  but  very  few  at  other  times.'' 
The  French  accounts  of  fishing  at  Onondaga  lake  far  exceed  this 
estimate.  When  they  were  there  in  1655,  Father  Dablon  said 
"  some  take  with  a  harpoon  as  much  as  a  thousand  in  a  single 
night ; "  but  then  the  size  of  flsh  stories  is  proverbial. 

Fish  weirs  were  quite  generally  used  by  the  Indians,  not  essen- 
tially differing  from  those  of  the  whites.  David  Zeisberger  men- 
tioned six  of  these  between  Oneida  and  Cross  lakes  in  1753.     They 
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were  all  owned    by  the  Onondagas.  thoiigli  the  Oneidas    made  a 

claim  to  one  or  two  of  them  at  a  later  day.      In  the  unpublished 

journal  of  that  year  Zeisberger  tells  us  of  his  going  from  one  to 

another  on  the   Seneca  river,   Aug.   27.      At  the  eastern   one  an 

Onondaga  chief  explained  to  him  how  the  country   was  divided. 

He  adds  :  "  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  they  have  much  order  in  all 

their  affairs.     For  instance,  each  one  has  his  own  place  where  he  is 

permitted  to  fish,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  encroach  upon  his  part. 

A  chief  is  appointed  to  each  fishing  place,  and  he  has  his  people 

who  belong  to  him.''     This  was  necessary,  for  all  parts  of  a  river 

were  not  suitable  for  weirs  and  harpoons. 

Fig.  245   is  a  harpuon  in  the  national  museum  in  Washington, 

much  reduced,  and  is  here  taken  from  fig.  230  of  Prehistoric  fishing^ 

wliere  it  is  thus  described  : 

A  fine  single-barbed   harpoon  head   of  elk  horn,  in  an  excellent 
Btate  of  preservation.     It  measures  nearly   1<I  inches  and  a  half  in 
"'i^length,  and   has   a  thickness  of  a])out  half  an  inch   in   the   middle. 
J^TUe  broad  lower  part  shows  two  shoulders,  but  its  base,  instead  of 
C being  worked  thin,  is  more  than  J  of  an  inch  thick.     The  head, 
2^^'^'Gi'theless,  may  have  been   detachable.     This  specimen  was  pre- 
sented to  the  national  nuiseum,  with  otlier  valuable  relics,  by  the  late 
W.  M.  Locke,  of  Iloneoye  Falls,  Monroe  co.,  X.  Y.     His  son,  F.  M. 
Locke,  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.  informed  me  by  letter  that  he  had  found 
it  himself   about   two  miles   south  of  Iloneoye,  on  the  old  Indian 
reservation   called   the  Ball  farm.     "  It   lay  on  the  surface   where 
there  liad  been  a  great  many  cam])  fires,  and  the  clayish  git)und  was 
covered  with  ashes,  preserving  the  spear  and  otlier  relics  that  might 
have  decayed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ashes  and  clay." 

Fig.  247  is  in  the  Bigelow  collection,  and  is  a  rare  form  fi-om  the 

Atwell  fort.     It  has  one  long  barb,  and  is  much   expanded  above 

the  base.     It  has  a  high  polish,  and  is  obtusely  pointed  at  the  base 

also,  which  is  a  rare  feature.     Fig.  249  is  in  the  Frey  collection,  and 

comes  from  the  Garoga  fort  in  Fulton  county.     It  is  remarkable  in 

being  very  slender  below  the  barb,  which  is  long  and  sharp.     Fig. 

250  is  a  long,  curved  and  curious  harpoon  found  in  Cayuga  county 

in  1SS9.     There  are  two  barbs   on  one  edge  very  near  the  point. 

Fig.  254  is  in  the  Coats  collection,  and  is  an  early  harpoon  found 

near  Clifton  Springs.     It  is.-of    a  brownish  hue,  and  has  one  long 

and  sharp  barb.     Ona- suj'iace  is  ridged,  and  the  whole  implement 

is  well  wroucrht.       f>^^      *~''^    ^""""^      "tsX 
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Fig.  259  is  a  curious  example,  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  on  the  nort  c 
side  of  the  river  at  Brewerton.  Tlie  general  form  is  that  of  a  brofxl 
and  jiolished  knife,  pointed  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other. 
Tlie  edces  are  rounded.  There  are  two  broad  barbs  on  one  side, 
and  one  narrow.  The  latter  is  not  sharpened  like  the  rest,  and  is 
formed  by  a  half  elliptic  notch.  The  implement  is  broadest  toward 
the  point. 

Fig.  2GS  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  Chittenango  creek  by  ^r 
Hinsdale,  and  is  blackened  by  lying  in  the  water.  It  is  a  small  and 
neatly  made  harpoon,  with  two  small,  dull  barbs  near  the  point.  It 
is  widest  in  the  middle,  tapering  regularly  toward  the  ends.  Fig.  329 
is  as  large  as  the  last  is  small,  but  is  much  reduced  in  the  plate.  The 
length  is  7f  inches.  It  is  from  Rice's  woods,  and  has  a  large  per- 
foration and  two  long  barbs.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  later 
Iroquois  harpoons.  These  sufficiently  show  this  class,  but  a  few 
others  may  be  noticed. 

A  large  broken  harpoon,  with  one  barb  and  perforation,  is  TJ 
inches  long,  and  comes  from  the  Atwell  fort.  A  recent  fine  harpoon 
was  found  on  the  site  of  East  Cayuga  in  1888,  by  W.  W.  Adam's, 
and  has  appeared  in  print.  It  is  stained  red,  has  two  barbs  on  one 
side,  and  the  edges  protrude  near  the  base.  It  is  -I^  inches  long, 
and  is  shown  in  fig.  354.  In  the  Richmond  collection  is  a  massive 
unfinished  harpoon  from  the  Garoga  site.  It  is  Gf  inches  long.  In 
the  Frey  collection  is  a  broken  single-barbed  harpoon  from  the 
Otstungo  fort.  In  the  Yail  collection  is  one  which  is  unfinished  and 
large,  being  7f  inches  long.  The  notches  had  been  begun.  In  the 
Waterbury  collection  is  the  head  of  a  large  unilateral  harpoon,  with 
one  large  and  prominent  barb.  The  length  is  conjectural.  Dr 
Hinsdale  found  a  curious  broken  harpoon  on  the  island  at  Brewer- 
ton,  which  seems  unfinished.  The  four  barbs  on  one  edge  are  very 
distinct,  but  their  thickness  on  the  outside  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  whole  implement.  They  have  not  been  sharpened  in  the 
least.  In  the  Hildburgh  collection  is  one  which  is  rude  and  broken. 
It  is  Y  inches  long,  and  has  six  barbs  on  one  side. 

Fig.  240  in  Prehistoric  fishing  is  of  a  Xew  York  harpoon.  Ur 
Rau  said  of  this,  p.  150  : 
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L\  liarpoon  head  of  deer  horn,  tolerably  well  preserved  Ijiit 
111  fortunately  broken  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  point  and  the 
two  barbs  are  carefully  linished ;  the  perforation,  sunk  in  from 
both  sides,  is  of  irregular  form.  A  cross-section  above  it  would 
form  an  elongated  ellipse  with  a  shorter  axis  of  nearly  half  an  inch. 
Found  l)y  Mr  F.  II.  Cushing  in  a  shell  heap  in  Onondaga  county, 
]Xew  York. 

Dr  Itau  goes  on  to  say  : 

It  probably  has  been  noticed  that  these  pierced  dart-heads  have 
all  unilateral  barbs ;  those  with  barbs  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  not  perforated,  but  may  also,  in  part  at  least,  have  been  detach- 
able. Perhaps  it  is  only  owing  to  accident  that  none  of  the  bilater- 
ally barljed  heads  at  my  disposition  is  perforated. 

This  is  the  writer's  experience  in  the  examination  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  specimens.  But  one  bilateral  harpoon  has  been  submitted  to 
liim  with  a  })erforation,  and  of  this  he  had  at  first  some  doubts  from 
other  unusual  features. 

In  E.  G.  Squier's  Ant i(p/ '/ties  of  the  State  of  Xeic  Yorl\  p.  124, 
is  mentioned  "  the  point  of  a  lisli  spear,  made  of  the  ulna  of  the 
deer ;  found  in  Livingston  county."  This  appears  to  be  the  har- 
poon which  has  long  been  in  the  state  museum,  and  credited  to 
Avon.  It  is  about  5^  inches  long,  has  two  barbs  on  one  side,  and  a 
Iialf-circular  notcli  in  each  edi^e  toward  the  base. 
.  A  somewhat  rare  form  of  harpoon  has  the  ends  alike,  with  barbs 
pointing  both  ways.  The  natural  thought  would  be  that  this  pro- 
vided for  accidents.  If  one  end  were  broken  the  other  might  be 
used.  Another  purpose  has  been  suggested,  to  Avhich  this  might 
be  contributive  at  least.  In  Cace  hunting^  p.  Ill,  AY.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins  figures  a  double-pointed  liarpoon  from  the  Yictoria  cave, 
Yorkshire,  Eiig.  There  are  three  barbs  on  each  edge,  but  two  of 
these  turn  one  way,  and  the  other  in  an  opposite  direction.  Of 
this  implement  Mr  Dawk  ins  said  : 

The  harpoon  is  a  little  more  than  3  inches  long,  with  the  head 
armed  with  two  barbs  on  each  side,  and  the  base  presenting  a  mode 
of  securing  attachment  to  the  handle,  which  has  not  before  been 
discovered  in  Britain.  Instead  of  a  mere  projection  to  catch  the 
ligatures  by  which  it  was  bound  to  the  shaft,  there  is  a  well-cut 
barb  on  either  side,  pointing  in  a  contrary  direction  to  those  which 
form  the  head. 

But  few  examples  of  this  form  have  been  found  in  Xew  York, 
and  but  one  has  been  reported  in  Canada.     Fig.  235  is  the  smallest 
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which  h;i>  coiiu'  tc»  the  \vriter\s  attention,  and  this  was  found  l)y 
Dr  Aiiii(h)n  at  tlie  St  Lawrence  site  in  1899.  Both  ends  aira 
|)..iiitf<L  At  one  end  tliere  are  two  barbs  on  one  edge,  and  one  6n 
tlie  othti-.  At  the  (^ther  end  tliere  are  three  barbs  on  one  edge,  aitid 
t\v(,»  on  the  « 'Mum-.  One  edge  lias  thus  three  barbs,  and  the  other 
five.  It  is  exi»an(led  in  the  middle.  Dr  Amidon  found  a  larger 
one,  on  the  saiiie  site,  Sep.  21,  1901.  It  is  4:^  inches  long,  and  has 
three  barbs  on  each  side  at  one  end,  and  four  barbs  on  each 
side  at  the  other.  Thus  far  they  have  been  reported  from  two- 
places  only. 

Fig.  232  has  lost  both  points,  and  may  have  been  broken  quite 
near  these.  At  one  end  a  barb  remains  on  each  edge  ;  at  the  other 
there  are  two  barbs  on  one  edge,  and  there  is  one  on  the  other. 
These  are  quite  sharp.  The  flat  surface  is  beveled  at  the  edges. 
This  is  in  the  Waterbury  collection,  and  was  found  at  Brewerton. 
Fig.  263  was  found  at  Brewerton  by  Dr  Hinsdale,  and  is  a  perfect 
specimen,  suggesting  the  use  of  the  more  distant  barbs  for  attach- 
ment. At  one  end  the  bone  forms  an  expanded  angular  head,  with 
two  barbs  at  some  distance  from  this.  The  other  end  may  be  the 
true  or  primary  point,  with  several  barbs  close  to  it.  The  upper 
side  is  mostly  the  natural  surface,  but  the  lower  surface  has  also 
been  smoothed.  Fig.  321  is  another  line  example  in  the  Waterbury 
collection,  of  which  the  lower  side  is  here  shown.  This  has  been 
smoothed  down,  but  shows  the  structure  of  the  bone.  The  barbs 
are  less  prominent  at  one  end  than  the  other,  but  equally  sharp. 
The  larger  barbs  seem  near  the  primary  point. 

Fig.  233  was  found  on  the  island  at  Brewerton  by  Mr  AYaterbury 
in  1899.  It  was  with  a  skeleton.  The  point  is  obtuse,  and  the 
three  barbs  on  each  edge  are  very  prominent.  The  general  form  is 
flat  and  broad,  with  a  ridge  on  one  side.  Fig.  231  was  found  with 
flg.  234,  and  is  in  the  Bigelow  collection.  It  is  flat,  and  beveled  at 
the  edges.  The  writer  furnished  figures  of  these  two  and  another, 
to  Dr  Rau.  They  are  fig.  229,  247  and  248  of  Prehistoric  fishing, 
and  were  found  in  a  grave  on  the  Seneca  river.  Fig.  266  was  also 
found  in  a  grave  at  Jack  Eeef,  on  this  river.  Several  were  with  it, 
which  were  utilized  in  husking  corn.  One  long  and  broken  one  had 
many  barbs  on  one  side. 
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Fig.  236  is  one  of  many  similar  examples  in  the  Waterbury  col- 
lection. They  are  nsnallj  a  little  ridged,  often  broken,  and  with 
many  small  and  irregular  barbs  on  both  sides.  Fig,  237  is  a  rude 
harpoon  found  on  the  site  near  Fompey  Center.  The  barbs  are 
mere  projections,  and  of  unusual  form.  Fig.  240  is  large  for  a 
bilateral  harpoon,  and  has  tliree  barbs  on  each  edge.  It  is  of  horn, 
and  the  natural  hollow  is  preserved,  the  edges  of  this  being  neatly 
worked  down.  This  was  found  by  Dv  Hinsdale  on  the  island  at 
Brewerton. 

Fig.  241  is  of  unusual  form,  and  was  found  by  Dr  Getman  near 
Chaumont.  It  is  a  thick  harpoon  head  of  bone,  with  a  single  and 
large  barb  on  each  edge.  The  base  is  rounded,  and  the  article  pei- 
fect.  Fig.  246  is  in  the  AVaterbury  collection,  and  was  found  by 
him  in  1S99.  It  is  nearly  flat  and  very  long.  Three  barbs  on  each 
edge  are  very  near  one  end.  Fig.  24S  is  in  the  same  collection,  and 
is  a  line  bone  harpoon  of  unusual  form  and  well  preserved.  The 
surface  is  flat  and  beveled  on  each  side.  The  slight  and  sharp  barbs 
are  quite  far  apart,  and  the  point  of  the  harpoon  is  very  keen. 
Fragments  of  these  are  found,  but  few  good  specimens. 

Fig.  251  was  found  north  of  the  river  at  Brewerton  by  Dr  Hins- 
dale. It  is  very  long  and  flat,  with  many  sharp  barbs  crowded  near 
the  point.  There  are  six  of  these  on  each  edge.  It  expands  from 
the  point  to  the  base,  which  is  nearly  an  inch  wide.  Across  this 
are  shallow  cuts,  as  though  it  had  been  intended  to  make  the  base 
square.  Fig.  252  was  found  by  the  same  person  and  in  the  same 
place.  It  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  last,  but  narrower.  The 
barbs  sft-e  different,  and  there  are  four  on  each  edge.  The  e<:lges  of 
both  are  rounded. 

Fig.  253  is  a  fine  bone  harpoon,  of  unusual  form  for  an  Iroquois 
site.  It  is  in  the  Dann  collection  at  Honeoye  Falls.  There  is  a 
single  barb  on  each  side,  both  having  a  slight  indentation  half  way 
from  fne  point.  From  the  notch  below  the  barbs- there  is  a  grad- 
ual expansion  to  the  rounded  base.  It  is  of  a  fl_attened  form. 
Fig.  255  is  a  curious  little  bone  harpoon,  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale 
on  the  Christopher  site.  There  are  four  rounded  oi'  obtuse  barbs 
on  one  edge,  and  five  sharper  ones  on  the  other.  It  is  a  little 
ridged  on  one  surface,  jDolished  on  both,  and  with  an  outline  mucli 
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ciirvod.  Fig.  iir»<'»  is  ;i  Miiall,  pointed  iinpleineut  of  horn,  from  Indian 
Castle  in  tlie  town  <>f  Ponipey.  Midway  on  each  side  are  thi^ee 
notclu',-,  wliicli  may  liavo  served  for  barbs,  or  for  attaching  this  lit- 
tle implement  to  a  liandlc.  Fig.  257  is  a  bone  harpoon  found  by 
I  )r  Ilinsdal*^  at  l>rewerton.  It  has  tlie frequent  flat  surface,  angularly 
l»evele(l  down  to  each  edge.  The  barbs  are  made  by  mere  slopirig 
iiotc1ie>,  and  may  l)e  nnlinished.  They  are  serviceable  as  theyai^, 
Itut  would  be  improved  for  use  by  cutting  from  the  point  of  each 
barb  to  the  base  of  the  notch  above.  The  base  is  broken,  but  seven 
bai-bs  remain  on  eacli  side.  F^ig.  258  was  found  by  Dr  Getman  kt 
the  moutli  of  Perch  Eiver  bay.  It  is  a  thick,  rounded  bone  harpoon, 
with  three  sharp  barbs  on  one  edge.  On  the  other  the  third  barb 
has  been  broken,  and  then  recut  into  two  smaller  ones.  The  origi- 
nal barl)s  on  tliat  edge  are  very  sharp. 

F'ig.  200  is  in  the  Waterbury  collection,  and  is  an  unusually  broad 
form.  The  figure  shows  the  concave  side  of  the  bone.  On  this 
side  it  was  customary  to  smooth  the  edges  and  grind  down  the 
point.  If  the  bone  was  fiat,  much  of  the  natural  surface  would  be 
left  on  the  other  side.  This  has  three  sharp  barbs  on  each  edge, 
placed  well  apart. 

Fig.  262  is  in  the  Eichmond  collection,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
bone  harpoons  yet  found  in  New  York.  It  came  from  an  early 
site  on  Farley's  point,  Cayuga  lake,  and  is  polished  all  over  and 
brought  to  a  point  at  each  end.  It  is  very  slender,  and  has  six 
barbs  on  each  edge.  It  is  also  slightly  ridged.  Fig.  264  is  another 
bone  harpoon  w^ith  crowded  barbs,  from  the  "Waterbury  collection. 
It  is  moderately  fiat,  but  follows  the  curve  of  the  bone.  There  are 
seven  barbs  remaining  on  one  edge,  and  nine  on  the  other.  Frag- 
ments of  about  this  size  are  frequent.  Fig.  265  is  in  the  same  col- 
lection, and  is  well  w^orked.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  harpoon  cut 
down  to  make  an  awl,  but  may  also  be  supposed  to  be  a  harpoon  in 
process  of  formation.  The  former  is  most  probable.  Fig.  277  is  a 
bone  harpoon  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale.  The  base  is  broken,  but 
three  peculiar  l)arl3s  remain  on  each  side.  The  point  is  rounded 
and  the  work  good. 

Fig.  270  is  a  fine  bone  harpoon  in  the  Bigelow  collection,  which 
<3ame  from  the  Christopher  site„     There  is  a  large  barb  on  eacli  side, 
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and  the  base  is  rounded.  The  shaft  is  much  narrower  than  tlie 
barbs.  Fig.  308  is  a  bone  harpoon  found  by  Dr  Aniidon  in  Jeffer- 
son county.  It  is  a  rather  flat  and  long  piece  of  bone,  worked  on 
the  under  surface  below  all  the  barbs,  of  which  there  are  four  on 
each  edge,  small  but  very  sharp.  On  one  edge  a  barb  was  com- 
menced and  broken  off.  To  correspond  with  this  none  was  attempted 
on  the  other  edge  opposite. 

In  the  Waterbury  collection  is  a  large  and  flat  bilateral  liarpoon 
which  has  been  broken.  Some  sharp  notches  make  the  barbs.  All 
the  harpoons  and  most  of  tlie  bone  and  horn  articles  in  this  collec- 
tion are  from  Brewerton.  Dr  Hinsdale  found  there  a  horn  har- 
poon, much  dilated  in  the  center,  and  with  two  barbs  on  each  edge. 
It  was  Irf  inches  long,  with  a  central  width  of  J  of  an  inch.  His 
best  harpoons  were  from  Brewerton,  but  he  obtained  many  broken 
ones  from  Onondaga  lake.  The  conditions  there  were  not  favorable 
for  fine  specimens. 

Fig.  320  is  a  perfect  and  ridged  harpoon,  found  by  Oren  Pomeroy 
in  the  pit  at  the  St  Lawrence  site.  It  is  worked  also  on  the  flat  side, 
and  there  are  three  barbs  on  each  edge.  In  the  Woodworth  collec- 
tion are  many  of  the  harpoons  of  Jefferson  county,  with  barbs  on 
one  or  both  sides.  A  bilateral  one  ends  in  a  sharp  awl  at  the  base, 
which  is  an  unusual  feature.  Some  are  indented,  and  are  not  strictly 
barbed.  Dr  Eau's  fig.  241  is  a  harpoon  from  Ontario  county,  X.  Y., 
presented  to  the  national  museum  by  Col.  E.  Jewett,  wdiich  is 
about  4^  inches  long.  He  describes  it  as  ''a  dart  head  with  three 
small  barbs  on  each  side,  so  placed  that  they  alternate.  The  upper 
side  is  rounded ;  on  the  lower  one  the  cavity  of  the  bone  reaches 
from  the  broken  lower  end  to  the  lowest  barb."  It  is  a  character- 
istic New  York  harpoon,  few  of  which  he  had  seen,  and  he  adds  in 
his  usual  cautious  way :  "  I  would  not  venture  to  say  more  concern- 
ing the  use  of  this  dart  head,  than  that  it  was  probably  employed  in 
the  fish  hunt.".   Rau^  p.  150 

Dr  T.  B.  Stewart  sent  the  writer  a  o-ood  fio;ure  of  the  onlv  har- 
poon  of  which  he  knew  in  the  Suscpiehanna  valley  in  Pennsylvania, 
nor  have  any  been  reported  from  that  drainage  in  Xew  York.  It 
was  4  in  dies  long,  with  sloping  linear  incisions,  as  though  unfinished, 
and  was  found  in  1898.     He  wrote  that  it  "  is  in  section  triangulai', 
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and  ]i;ii'1hm]  on  two  edges  ;  the  other  side  is  smooth.     It  is  well  pre- 
served."    It  is  not  very  wide,  and  the  edges  are  nearly  parallel. 

Fig.  2«):»  is  in  the  Bigelovv  collection  and  from  the  Christopher 
sitL".  Its  umisuul  character  led  to  special  care  in  verifying  it,  and 
the  tinder  was  willing  to  make  an  affidavit  regarding  all  circiim- 
staiiccs.  Tlu"  harhs,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  are  of  unusual  foi'm, 
though  Mich  have  been  found  in  less  pronounced  examples.  They 
are  jxMnted  protuberances,  having  nothing  of  the  usual  slant,  and 
yet  intended  to  retain  the  liold  obtained.  This  kind  of  barb  is 
found  at  Brewerton.  There  is  a  perforation  near  the  base,  of  an 
elliptic  form.  This  is  a  frequent  feature  at  this  site  and  those  of 
corresponding  age,  in  unilateral  harpoons  and  other  articles,  but  not 
l»el(>nging  to  American  bilateral  harpoons.  The  material  is  horn 
and  therefore  antique.  There  is  no  appearance  of  alteration 
after  it  was  made.  This  is  frequent  where  early  articles  of  value 
have  been  broken,  leading  to  repairs  and  farther  use  by  the  aborig- 
ines. This  has  the  original  character,  and  the  work  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  accompanying  articles.  The  evidences  of  its  age  have 
been  duly  weighed  and  are  decidedly  in  its  favor.  The  surface 
shown  is  smooth  and  follows  the  natural  line  of  the  material.  The 
othersurface  is  concave  and  has  been  a  good  deal  worked.  Fig.  352 
is  in  the  same  collection,  and  from  the  same  place.  It  is  a  thick  uni- 
lateral harpoon  with  a  single  barb,  and  is  much  weathered.  Fig.  355 
is  in  the  Waterbury  collection,  and  has  the  barbs  but  slightly  devel- 
oped. Others  of  this  variety  are  found  at  Brewerton,  where  broken 
implements  often  have  odd  features.  Fig.  350  is  from  the  Chris-" 
topher  site  and  in  the  Bigelow  collection.  Tlie  general  outline 
suggests  a  flat  and  rather  thin  harpoon,  with  two  obtuse  barbs  on 
one  side  and  two  on  the  other.  It  is  sharpened  to  a  broad  edge  at' 
the  point. 

Fishhooks 

In  1884  Dr  Rau  published  accounts  of  a  series  of  11  hooks  of 
bone  found  east  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  ending  with  a  figure  of 
the  only  distinctly  barbed  hook  of  this  material  then  known.  It 
was  furnished  by  the  writer  and  was  then  supposed  to  be  of  horn, 
but  later  examination  proved  it  bone.  The  first  of  the  series  was 
a  simple  bone   hook   from   Dakota,  apparently  not   old.     It   had 
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neither  barb  nor  terminal  knob,  and  is  of  a  tjpe  found  on  historic 
sites  in  Xew  York,  as  well  as  those  but  little  older.  A  corroded 
oncfj  from  the  Madisonville  site  in  Ohio  is  older  in  appearance  than 
others  from  that  place,  but  this  is  the  result  of  position  rather  than 
age,  as  may  be  seen  from  Dr  Hau's  account  of  another  with  a  well 
cut  groove  at  the  top.  It  was  found  at  the  same  place.  He  said : 
"  This  hook  presents  a  perfectly  fresh  appearance,  being  almost 
white,  and  is  of  excellent  workmanship  and  well  polished."  Rati^ 
p.  127.  x\nother  from  this  spot  was  perforated  at  the  top  —  a  rare 
feature.  Hooks  seen  by  the  writer  from  that  place  in  general  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  similar  specimens  in  Xew  York.  There 
is  little  reason,  from  the  form,  to  call  any  of  them  old.  Other 
thino'S  susfojest  ao-e.  Three  out  of  the  11  hooks  were  from  Xew 
York,  and  other  types  have  been  added  since. 

Dr  Rau  did  not  class  Schoolcraft's  bone  fishhook  as  a  barbed 
hook,  though  it  certainl}'  suggests  this.  The  latter  writer  said  that 
it  was  found  within  an  earthwork  on  Cunningham's  island  in  Lake 
Erie,  and  added:  "  Within  these  inclosures  have  been  found  stone 
axes,  pipes,  perforators,  bone  fishhooks,  fragments  of  pottery,  arrow- 
heads, net  sinkers,  and  fragments  of  human  bones."  Schoolcraft^ 
2:  87 

Soon  after  furnishing  this  figure  to  Dr  Rau,  the  writer  himself 
found  a  sharp  and  well  preserved  barb  broken  from  a  hook.  Then 
the  figure  of  another  was  sent  to  him  from  Jefferson  county  ;  then 
he  met  with  a  large  one  at  Toronto,  and  since  then  several  of  the 
barbed  hooks  have  been  found,  mostly  in  the  Onondaga  territory. 
While  they  suggest  a  knowledge  of  the  white  man's  arts  in  their 
barbs,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  which  can  be  dated  are  older  than 
the  period  of  colonization,  though  well  within  that  of  discovery. 
Those  without  barbs  are  both  older  and  more  recent,  and  of  course 
sometimes  contempomneous  with  those  having  barbs. 

In  making  a  hook,  the  method  was  peculiar.  With  rude  tools 
there  was  much  danger  of  breaking,  and  this  was  carefully  guarded 
against.  A  piece  of  bone  was  brought  nearly  down  to  the  required 
dimensions  for  one  or  two  hooks,  and  then  ground  to  the  desired 
thickness.  Then  work  began  on  the  inside  by  boring  and  cutting. 
The  superfluous  material  was  thus  removed  and  the  inside  of  the 
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linnk  foniuMl.  Most  of  tlic  outside  could  then  be  fashioned  ini  the 
siiine  safe  way,  tlie  critical  point  being  the  cutting  away  of  the  last 
outside  support.  Thanks  are  due  to  C.  L.  Mills,  of  Columbus 
O.  for  photogra]>lis  of  relics  showing  this  progressive  work.         < 

A  perfect  series  can  not  be  given  with  ^e\v  York  specimens,  but 
some  may  be  shown  of  a  distinct  or  conjectural  nature.  Fig,  85 
wa,s  probably  an  ornament,  but  will  serve  to  show  how  a  hook  might 
easilv  have  been  formed  from  it,  had  not  the  perforation  been  car- 
ried so  far.  V\ix.  227  may  also  have  been  designed  for  an  ornament, 
but  mav  have  l)een  blocked  out  for  a  hook.  In  that  case  the  cutting 
W(inl<l  have  been  from  the  half-circular  notch  downw^ard  till  the 
})niiit  and  curve  were  formed,  and  then  upward  along  the  shank. 
Almost  to  the  last  there  w^ould  then  have  been  a  firm  piece  to  hold 
it  by.  Dr  Hinsdale  found  this  on  the  island  at  Brew^erton,  where 
perfect  hooks  of  about  this  size  were  obtained.  Fig.  229  better 
illustrates  the  usual  process,  and  has  nearly  the  same  outline  as  the 
last.  It  is  in  the  Buffalo  collection.  A  hole  has  been  drilled  toward 
the  base,  and  from  this  grooves  have  been  commenced  for  forming 
the  point  and  shank.  Fig.  230  is  in  the  same  collection,  and  may 
have  been  designed  for  either  a  large  or  a  small  barbless  hook. 
The  intended  point  seems  to  have  been  broken  off,  causing  a  change 
of  plan. 

Fig.  343  is  from  the  recent  fort  near  Pompey  Center,  and  is  a 
puzzling  article  if  it  is  to  be  considered  one  wdiich  had  been  com- 
pleted and  then  broken  in  using.  It  might  have  been  a  shuttle,  had 
such  an  article  then  been  in  use,  but  this  is  unique  in  form  and  size. 
It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  plan  was  to  make  two  large  hooks 
from  one  piece,  dividing  them  in  the  center  Avhen  sufficiently 
advanced.  Unfortunately  for  this,  it  w^as  broken  at  one  end,  per- 
haps in  the  mad  license  of  the  feast  of  dreams,  perhaps  in  some 
accidental  w^ay.  The  curve  of  the  hook  is  plainly  seen  at  that  end, 
while  the  work  at  the  other  is  very  suggestive.  This  article  is 
reduced  with  the  others  on  this  plate,  and  is  7^  inches  long.  For  * 
its  length  it  is  quite  thin. 

Most  of  the  completed  bone  hooks  are  arranged  on  one  plate ;    V 
and  for  this  reason  fig."  313  will  be  mentioned  first,  being  also  of 
uncertain  locality  though  owned  near  Svracuse.     It  is  nnich  more 
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massive  than  any  others  reported  in  Xew  York,  is  without  barhs, 
and  has  a  shght  groove  at  the  top.  It  is  also  less  angular  than 
usnal,  and  probably  is  much  more  recent  than  those  which  follow. 
The  writer  now  definitely  learns  that  it  came  from  Michigan. 

Fig.  209  is  one  of  those  published  by  Dr  Rau,  being  his  fig.  1S9. 
Like  all  the  others,  it  is  of  actual  size.  Dr  C.  C.  Abbott  also  gave 
the  same  figure  in  his  Primitive  industry,  at  an  earlier  day.  It 
was  found  by  W.  Wallace  Tooker  in  a  shell  heap  near  Sag  Harbor. 
Xo  others  have  been  discovered  on  Long  Island,  and  it  is  the  largest 
bone  hook  yet  obtained  in  Xew  York.  This  is  grooved  near  the 
top,  forming  a  neat  head,  and  the  curve  is  well  rounded  inside. 
The  basal  curves,  however,  come  to  a  point,  greatly  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  implement  there.     In  this  respect  it  is  unique. 

Fig.  210  is  in  A.  G.  Richmond's  collection,  and  came  from  Rich- 
mond Mills  in  Ontario  county.  There  is  a  recent  site  there.  It  is 
small,  very  angular,  and  without  barb  or  knob,  though  the  top  is 
slightly  curved.  Fig.  213  belongs  to  Dr  A.  L.  Benedict  of  Buffalo, 
and  was  found  east  of  that  city.  It  is  thick,  but  quite  small,  and 
has  neither  barb  nor  knob.  Fig.  22G  is  in  the  same  collection,  and 
was  found  at  tlie  same  place.  It  is  small,  thick  and  ^'ery  angular, 
and  has  a  prominent  head. 

Fig.   217  is  from  Dr  Rau's  fig.  186,  representing  a  barbless  hook 

found  by  F.  II.  Gushing  in  the  Shelby  fort,  in  Orleans  county.     Dr 

Ran  says : 

It  is  made  of  deer  bone,  and  beautifully  polished,  especially  at  the 
point.  The  shank  expands  a  little  at  the  upper  end,  where  there 
^.re  some  slight  grooves.  Viewed  horizontally  from  the  lower  end, 
this  hook  shows  in  a  slight  degree  the  cavity  of  the  bone.  It  was 
discovered  in  an  accumulation  of  debris,  18  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, near  the  center  of  an  old  circular  earthwork.  .  .  "With  it, 
Mr  Gushing  informs  me,  occurred  various  other  remains,  such  as 
broken  bones  of  animals,  rudely  ornamented  potsherds,  flint  imple- 
ments, awls,  spatulae,  portions  of  weapons  and  ornaments  of  bone 
and  deer  horn,  shell  and  stone  beads,  etc.     Ban,  p.  125 

This  is  the  fort  which  some  have  argued  is  7000  years  old.  The 
mention  of  spatulas  suggests  those  of  Jefferson  county. 

Fig.  218  is  in  the  Buffalo  collection  and  from  a  site  on  Buffum 
street.  It  is  quite  small,  and  the  shank  is  nearly  double  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rest  of  the  hook.     It  is  of  the  simplest  possible  pattern. 
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Fi«r.  i>L>(i  is  ill  the  same  collection  and  from  the  same  place.  It  is 
lai-i^^t;  for  this  form,  and  slightly  expands  toward  the  top.  Toward 
thi'  pciiiit  it  is  (piitf  thick. 

Fiir.  -!•♦  i-^  ii'o'ii  t^l'<J  Atwell  fort,  and  therefore  not  far  from  300 
years  old.  It  is  in  the  Burr  collection  at  Cazenovia,  and  is  both 
small  and  siin])lc.  Its  importance  is  in  giving  a  date  to  these  simple 
f.  »niis.  Viijc.  22S  is  in  the  state  museum,  and  is  from  Genesee  county. 
It  is  small,  angular  and  slender,  and  has  no  barb  or  knob.  A  broken 
one  was  with  this.  Fig.  228  is  from  West  Bloomlield  and  in  the 
Ilildburgh  collection.  It  is  quite  slender  for  its  size.  Two  more 
are  in  the  same  cabinet  and  from  the  sam.e  place,  one  being  broken. 
These  are  also  quite  recent. 

Fig.  224  is  a  broken  hook  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at  Brewerton. 
It  has  a  projection  at  the  top,  but  its  great  interest  is  in  showing 
])art  of  the  initial  perforation  near  the  curve.  This  proves  it  to 
have  been  broken  in  making,  which  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  the  crosscuts  at  the  base  are  observed.  The  writer  found 
one  of  about  the  same  size  and  as  much  broken,  on  the  fort  sit,e 
west  of  Baldwinsville.  It  can  not  be  determined  whether  either  of 
these  had  barbs,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  tiiinking  they  did. 
Fig.  225  is  a  large,  sharp  barb  from  a  fort  opposite  the  last  men- 
tioned, and  south  of  Seneca  river.  It  indicates  a  hook  of  very 
large  size  and  line  form.  The  writer  sent  this  to  Dr  Rau  after 
his  work  was  published,  and  he  adopted  the  same  view  regarding 
its  character.  The  site  was  probably  occupied  after  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century. 

Fig.  214  is  the  first  barbed  bone  hook  reported  in  New  York, 
and  is  a  fine  and  perfect  specimen,  long  in  the  Ledyard  collection 
and  now  in  the  state  museum.  It  is  wider  than  any  fish  hook  yet 
found,  and  came  from  the  Atwell  fort.  The  writer  was  so  surprised 
at  its  character,  wlien  he  first  saw  it,  that  he  took  special  pains  to 
verify  the  find.  Dr  Eau's  figure  is  from  his  first  drawing,  made  at 
Mr  Ledyard's  house ;  this  one  w^as  made  not  long  since,  when  it 
was  for  some  weeks  in  his  hands.  It  is  of  bone,  and  not  of  horn, 
as  first  supposed.  This  site  is  usually  dated  at  about  A.  D.  1600, 
and  other  things  there  show  the  influence  of  white  men's  imple- 
ments, though  there  are  no  examples  of  their  work  or  materials. 
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'  Dr  Ran  said  of  tliis  fine  article  : 

!  The  figure,  representing  a  deer  horn  fishhook,  is  copied  from  a 
'drawing  kindly  sent  by  the  Eev.  W.  M.  Beanchamp  of  Baldwins- 
ville,  Onondaga  co.  ^X.  Y.  This  specimen  was  found,  in  1S80,  by  a 
laborer  on  what  is  called  the  Atwell  site,  in  Pompey  township, 
C)nondaga  (or  Madison j  co.  X.  Y.,  and  is  in  possession  of  Mr  L.  AV. 
Ledyard,  of  Cazenoyia,  in  Madison  county  of  that  state.  The  hook 
1;eing  provided  with  a  barb,  Mr  Beauchamp  thinks  that  it  was  made, 
iii  imitation  of  the  European  fishhook,  by  an  Onondaga  Indian  in  the 
ITth  century.  There  was  an  earthwork  and  ditcli  on  the  site,  which 
has  yielded  deer  horn  forks  or  combs,  bone  punches,  awls  of  deer 
horn,  clay  pipes,  some  of  them  exhibiting  curiously  intertwined 
liuman  faces,  pottery  with  human  faces  at  the  angles  of  the  rims, 
and  many  other  objects.  The  specimen  liere  figured  is  the  only 
regularly  barbed  fishhook  of  aboriginal  manufacture  known  to  me, 
and  Mr  Beau  champ's  yiew  as  to  its  recent  origin  appears  very 
])lausible.     Rau^  ^.  128 

This  fort  belonged  to  the  Onondagas,  and  has  been  ascribed  to 
lot  44,  Pompey,  It  is  really  just  east  of  this  in  Madison  county,  and 
-was  apparently  occupied  at  the  end  of  one  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  The  general  character  of  this  fine  article  is  much 
like  that  of  the  old  Kirby  hook. 

Fig.  211  is  a  hook  which  J.  S.  Twining  bought  of  a  boy  named 
Pryor,  who  found  it  3  feet  deep  in  ashes  on  Dry  hill,  some  miles 
south  of  Watertown  X.  Y.  It  is  a  large,  fine  hook,  with  a  pecu- 
liar barb,  and  a  knob  at  the  top  of  the  shank  yery  neatly  rounded. 
The  Twining  collection  is  now  in  the  state  museum.  Brewerton 
has  furnished  several  fine  barbed  bone  hooks,  described  in  this  par- 
agraph. Fig.  212  is  the  largest  of  these,  and  is  in  the  Waterbury 
collection.  It  came  from  a  fireplace  on  the  island,  and  is  narrow 
for  its  size.  The  barb  is  not  sharp,  and  the  top  of  the  shank  is  a 
little  thickened.  Fig.  215  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
by  Dr  Hinsdale.  There  were  fish  bones  in  the  ashes  with  it.  It  is 
nearly  fiat,  and  the  slight  knob  at  the  top  has  been  broken  off. 
Fig.  216  was  found  with  this,  and  is  a  little  larger.  The  sloping 
and  small  knob  at  the  top  remains.  In  both  these  the  shank  tapers 
to  the  top,  and  they  probably  had  the  same  maker.  Fig.  221  is  in 
the  AYaterbury  collection,  and  was  also  from  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  barb  and  interior  curve  were  mainly  formed  by  tlie 
large  perforation,  leaving  two  straight  lines  to  be  cut  to  this.     The 
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sluuik  gmduallj  expiiiuls  iipward,  and  then  quickly  contracts  into 
a  groove,  above  wliicli  is  a  small  and  thin  head.  j 

Fig.  222  is  a  curious  and  unique  hook  from  the  St  Lawrence  siie 
ill  Jefferson  county,  where  it  was  fouiul  by  Dr  Getman  in  189^. 
It  is  large,  and  the  shank  is  very  much  curved,  which  is  a  rare 
feature.  Another  distinction  is  made  by  two  deep  notches  on  bnje 
edge  near  the  top.  This  site  is  of  uncertain  age,  but  Avas  in  the 
early  Onondaga  territory,  whence  all  barbed  bone  hooks  have  thits 
far  been  reported.  It  is  probable  that  a  period  of  50  years  will 
inelude  all  tliese,  and  j^ossibly  much  less.  The  bone  hooks  of  all 
kinds  here  described  are  from  Onondaga  or  Seneca  territory,  except 
the  one  from  Long  Island,  yet  it  seems  proper  to  credit  Mr  Cush- 
ing's  hook  and  those  from  Buffalo  to  the  E'eutral  nation,  whic|i 
occupied  that  territory  at  an  early  day.  None  have  yet  been 
reported  from  Oneida  or  Cayuga  sites,  but  Mr  Yan  Epps  saw  some 
hooks  from  an  early  grave  5  miles  northwest  of  Schenectady. 

The  Toronto  collection  has  the  largest  barbed  bone  hook  which 
the  writer  has  seen.  It  is  3^  inches  high  and  has  a  very  long  barb. 
The  shank  gradually  contracts  toward  the  top,  which  has  a  distinct 
head.     This  was  found  in  Lindsay  Ont.,  Can. 

Fig.  101  is  a  bone  frequently  found  on  the  Atwell  site^  which 
suggests  a  hook.  It  shows  little  work,  and  was  probably  not  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Most  European  hooks  figured  in  Keller's  Zake  dwellings  of 
Sioitzerlcmd  are  quite  unlike  those  of  New  York,  and  those  found 
in  California  are  also  of  a  different  type.  Early  writers  take  notice 
of  simple  forms  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  may  have  been 
suggested  to  the  natives  by  the  gifts  of  earlier  navigators.  Those 
thus  far  found  in  New  York  may  confidently  be  referred  to  gifts  of 
this  kind.  The  Madisonville  site,  in  Ohio,  has  the  simpler  forms 
and  is  of  supposed  early  date,  but  nothing  has  been  reported  thence 
which  distinguishes  it  from  an  Iroquois  village  of  the  IHth  century 
except  the  pottery,  and  even  then  pottery  with  handles  occurs  in 
New  York.  The  hooks  themselves  certainly  suggest  that  period, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  outlying  Erie  town,  though  usually  con- 
sidered a  mound  builders'  cemetery. 

That  these  hooks,  wherever  found,  are  due  to  some  knowledge  of 
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Europeans,  may  farther  appear  from  accounts  of  early  and  recent 

Indian  fishhooks.     Sagard  published  his  accounts  of  the  Hurons  in 

1636,  and  described  their  ways  of  fishing. 

We  found  in  tlie  bellies  of  several  large  fishes  hooks  made  of  a 
piece  of  wood  and  a  bone,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  hook,  and  very 
neatly  bound  together  with  hemp.     Saz/ard,  3  :  588 

Mackenzie  traveled  in  northern  Canada  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century.  He  said  that  the  Slave  and  Dogrib  Indians  "  manu- 
facture their  hooks  from  wood,  horn  or  bone."  Jfacl'e?izie,  p.  37. 
The  same  writer  said,  in  describing  tlie  Indians  of  the  Peace  river 
district,  "  Their  hooks  are  small  bones,  fixed  in  pieces  of  wood 
split  for  that  purpose,  and  tied  round  witli  fine  watape.''  Mackenzie, 
p.  206.  This  was  a  thread  made  of  small  spruce  roots.  The  hook 
itself  is  that  of  the  early  Hurons. 

John  Ogilby  wrote  of  the  Xew  England  Indians  in  1671 :  "They 

then  had  English  Hooks  and  Lines,  for  before  they  made  them  of 

Hemp,  being  most  curiously  wrought,  of  stronger  Materials   than 

ours,  and  hook'd  with  Bone-Hooks."     Ogilhy,  p.  157.    Kalm  said  of 

the  Indians  of  Xew  Jersey  : 

The  Indians  employ  liooks  made  of  bone,  or  bird's  claws,  instead 
of  fishing-hooks.  Some  of  the  oldest  Swedes  here  told  me,  that 
when  they  were  young,  a  great  number  of  Indians  had  been  in  tliat 
])ai-t  of  the  country,  which  was  then  called  Neio  Siceden.  and 
liad  caught  fishes  in  the  river  Delavmre  with  their  liooks.  Kalm, 
1 : 3-15 

This  was  in  1719.      The   assertions    or   inferences  are   that   the 

native  bone  fishhook  did  not  resemble  that  of  Europeans. 

Needles 
The  bone  needles  of  Europe  differ  from  those  of  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada,  being  usually  perforated  at  one  end,  and 
quite  sharp  at  the  othei*.  A  few  have  a  central  eye,  and  some 
California  examples  resemble  these.  Ours  are  nat  and  thin,  often 
rounded  at  the  ends,  and  have  one  or  two  holes  near  the  center. 
They  could  have  been  used  only  in  some  coarse  work,  and  might 
well  be  called  bodkins.  It  is  probable  that  for  finer  stitching  the 
bone  awl  was  used,  as  a  shoemaker  uses  an  awl  in  leather,  and  that 
the  hemp  or  sinew  thread  was  carried  through  the  hole  as  his  is 
now.     His  is  the  survival  of  an  early  art. 
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III  accordance  witli  genenU  usage,  this  slender  and  fragile  imple- 
nieiit  will  receive  its  connnon  name  here,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  all  our  own  needles  are  not  alike.  We  have  those  for  knitting, 
netting  and  sewing,  and  even  a  needle  which  is  true  to  the  pole. 
Originally  and  practically  the  name  meant  something  slender  and 
pointed.  The  Onondagas  now  term  the  common  needle  kine-wdh 
a-ne-J(on<j-a'aJi,  nail  or  iron  that  you  sew  with.  I 

Of  needles  and  their  nses  Mr  Morgan  said : 

A  small  bone  near  the  ankle  joint  of  the  deer,  has  furnished  the 
moccasin  needle  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  sinews  of  the 
animal  the  thread.  These  bone  needles  are  found  in  the  mounds 
of  the  west,  and  beside  the  skeletons  of  the  Iroquois,  where  they 
Avere  deposited  with  religious  care.  This  isolated  fact  would  seem 
to  indicate  an  affinity,  in  one  article  at  least,  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  mound  builders,  whose  name,  and  era  of  occupation  and 
destiny  are  entirely  lost.     Morgan,  p.  360 

The  mere  use  of  bone  needles  would  here  prove  nothing,  for  that 
is  world-wide.  It  must  be  shown  that  others  used  the  peculiar 
Iroquois  form,  which  thus  far  seems  doubtful. 

Mr  Morgan  mentioned  other  needles.  In  making  the  Iroquois 
burden  strap,  he  said,  "  the  braiding  or  knitting  of  the  bark  threads 
is  effected  with  a  single  needle  of  hickory."  Morgan,  p.  365.  The 
stitching  of  canoes  with  bark  twine  or  tough  splints  w^as  of  a  ruder 
nature. 

Mr  Tooker  has  not  found  bone  needles  plentiful  on  Long  Island,, 
yet  he  had  some  from  a  Jlogonock  site  near  Sag  Harbor,  and  says : 
"  In  a  space  10  feet  square,  I  found  five  bone  needles,"  accompanied 
by  articles  of  stone.  In  his  Brooklyn  address  he  used  this  name.  In^ 
Rau's  Prehistoi'ic  fisliing  he  called  tliem  perforators.  They  occur 
on  the  site  of  Hochelaga,  at  Montreal,  as  might  have  been  expected^ 
and  in  Canada  north  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  They  are. 
found  on  the  Madisonville  site  in  Ohio,  if  the  name  is  applied  to 
the  Iroquois  type,  but  how  frequent  they  are  elsewhere  hi  that 
direction  is  uncertain.  Dr  Rau  figured  none  in  the  collections  of 
the  national  museum.  However  they  may  have  been  used  by 
others,  they  were  still  an  Iroquois  implement  far  within  the  his- 
toric period.  This  would  argue  a  use  for  which  the  steel  needle 
was  not  required.  The  perforations  show  that  the  thread  used  was 
not  of  a  large  size,  and  Indian  women  were  expert  in  making  fine 
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thread.  For  some  uses  sinews  were  required,  and  for  coarse  work 
the  inner  libers  of  bark  were  used,  but  the  writer  has  seen  very 
tine  Indian  thread  made  from  wild  hemp,  and  twisted  by  merely 
rolHng  on  the  thigh. 

Mr  Van  Epps  reported  a  bone  needle  which  he  found  at  the  early 
Cayadutta  fort.  It  was  notched  at  the  head,  and  had  grooves  on 
each  side  between  the  eye  and  the  head.  It  may  be  that  this  one 
had  two  holes  and  was  broken  at  one,  causing  the  notch.  Perfect 
specimens  have  usually  two  points  and  a  central  perforation.  One 
long  needle  in  the  state  museum,  is  credited  to  Fort  Hill,  probably 
near  Leroy. 

John  B.  James  reported  two  fine  bone  needles  from  Van  Cort- 
landt  park,  in  Popular  science  news  for  August  1S96,  and  April 
1S97.  They  were  5^  inches  long,  a  very  large  size,  and  one  was 
grooved  in  the  eye,  a  frequent  feature,  probably  resulting  from  the 
wearing  of  the  thread. 

Fig.  72  is  a  needle  in  the  Dann  collection  at  Honeoye  Falls,  and 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  thin  and  a  little  curved, 
and  is  sharper  at  the  ends  than  is  usual.  There  are  two  small 
perforations  quite  close  together  and  near  the  center.  These  are 
imited  and  crossed  by  a  narrow  groove  made  by  the  thread.  Fig. 
109  varies  from  the  typical  form  and  is  in  the  Waterbury  collection. 
It  is  much  thicker  than  is  usual,  has  the  perforation  toward  the 
broadly  rounded  end,  and  is  broken  at  the  other.  As  it  tapers 
slightly  toward  the  broken  end,  it  may  have  been  a  perforated  awl, 
and  this  is  quite  probable.  Supposing  it  to  have  this  character,  it 
may  be  compared  with  fig.  7.  Fig.  117  is  part  of  a  very  long  and 
slender  needle  from  the  Atwell  fort.  It  has  been  broken  at  the 
perforation,  and,  if  this  was  central,  it  would  have  had  a  length  of 
nearl}'  7  inches.  Fig.  118  shows  one  of  two  thin,  flat  and  highly 
polished  needles  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  on  the  island  at  Brewerton. 
Both  were  broken  at  the  eye,  and  the  remaining  point  is  quite  sharp. 
They  were  3  feet  deep  in  the  ashes.  Fig.  119  is  in  the  Bigelow 
collection,  and  is  a  broken  needle  from  Pompey.  This  has  been 
Ijroken  beyond  the  eye,  and  the  point  is  rounded.  It  is  quite  thin 
and  a  little  curved.  Fig.  120  has  also  a  round  j)oint,  and  was 
found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  on  the  Sheldon  fort  in  Pompey.     It  has  been 
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l)r(.k('n  at  the  eve,  and  lias  the  usual  flattened  form.  Fig.  123  i^%' 
Hat  and  curved  needle,  found  by  J)r  Amidon  on  tlie  St  Lawrence 
site.  The  ends  are  well  rounded,  and  tlie  perforation  is  not  cen- 
tral. It  is  a  fine  aiul  perfect  specimen,  though  not  a  long  oAe. 
Fii;-.  L^TO  may  he  called  either  an  awl  or  needle,  having  some  features 
(.f  I'ach.  It  is  sharp  at  one  end  and  obtusely  pointed  at  the  oth^r, 
but  has  a  central  perforation,  slightly  grooved  across.  It  is  wide 
for  a  needle,  and  is  highly  polished.  This  is  from  Pompey,  and  in 
the  Bigelow  collection.  Probably  it  should  be  placed  with  the  awls 
l)ut  may  liave  had  other  uses.  Fig.  280  is  in  the  same  collection 
and  from  the  Christopher  site.  It  is  a  long  and  slender  needle, 
sharp  at  one  end  and  with  a  rounded  point  at  the  other.  The  per- 
foration is  longer  than  usual,  and  probably  enlarged  by  use.  The 
groove  which  crosses  it  shows  how  constant  was  the  w^ear.  Fig.  281 
is  shorter  and  not  so  slender,  but  has  much  of  the  same  character. 
These  needles  are  usually  flat  on  one  side  and  a  little  rounded  on 
the  other. 

Fig.  284  is  from  the  Atwell  fort,  and  may  be  an  unfinished  needle, 
lacking  the  proper  points  and  perforation.  It  is  thin  and  flat,  and 
is  somewhat  curved.  The  edges  are  nearly  parallel.  Fig.  309  has 
a  similar  character.  The  thickness  and  curve  are  shown,  as  well  as 
the  flat  surface.  One  end  is  pointed  and  the  other  left  unfinished. 
In  its  present  state,  there  is  no  perforation,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  designed  for  a  needle.  This  is  in  the  Bigelow 
collection  and  from  the  Christopher  site. 

Fig.  324  is  in  one  way  unique,  having  one  side  straight  and  the 
other  curved.  The  remaining  point  is  also  quite  sharp.  It  was 
broken  at  the  original  perforation,  which  the  groove  shows  was  long 
used.  Then  a  circular  hole  was  drilled  more  toward  the  point, 
thus  making  a  nearly  terminal  perforation.  This  had  been  scarcely 
used  at  all.     It  is  in  the  Waterbury  collection,  and  is  half  round. 

Yery  few  are  perfect,  as  they  are  thin  and  narrow  at  the  outset, 
and  the  perforations  necessarily  weaken  them.  Use  increases  this 
weakness,  and  they  commonly  gave  way  there.  Broken  forms, 
however,  sometimes  have  special  features,  and  are  at  least  valuable  in 
showing  dates  and  distribution.  Fig.  121  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  unique  in  form  whether  classed  as  awl  or  needle.     It  is  probably 
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tlie  former,  being  quite  broad.  A  Moha\yk  l)one  needle  is  3^  inches 
long,  and  is  quite  wide  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  the  usual  per- 
foration. A  round-pointed  needle,  broken  at  the  eye  and  still  2^ 
inches  long,  comes  from  the  island  at  Brewerton.  Some  with  two 
eyes  are  broken  at  both.  Thev  occur  on  many  sites  and  in  many 
collections,  but  are  often  overlooked  from  their  inconspicuous 
character. 

Fig.  351  is  a  good  example  from  the  Christopher  site,  in  the 
Bigelow  collection.  It  is  of  bone,  convex  on  one  surface  and  con- 
cave on  the  other.  Having  been  long  in  use,  the  point  has  Ijeen 
sharpened  as  occasion  required.  The  other  end  is  not  now  pointed 
and  may  never  have  been,  though  this  would  be  unusual.  It  is  cut 
squarely  across,  and  this  seems  the  original  design.  That  half  also 
does  not  follow  the  plane,  as  in  most  needles,  but  curves  quickly  out 

of  the  line. 

Spoons 

Iroquois  spoons  were  usually  made  of  wood,  but  a  few  have 
appeared  that  were  formed  of  bone,  horn  or  metal.  Every  man 
v.'as  expected  to  have  his  own,  and  to  carry  it  to  any  feast  to  which 
he  might  be  invited.  Small  sizes  were  provided  for  children,  and 
larger  for  old  people.  They  were  broad,  shallow,  and  often  of  quite 
a  laro;e  size.  The  wnter  has  seen  an  old  Indian  friend  eating-  with 
one  not  less  than  6  inches  wide.  Such  a  one  may  have  given  name 
to  a  noted  ^lohawk  chief  of  1660,  who  was  called  Adaquatho,  or 
Big  Spoon. 

The  Eskimo  use  horn  dippers  and  spoons.  Horn  spoons  were 
found  in  a  grave  in  Windsor  Ct.  ;  and  bone  spoons  were  among 
early  Xew  England  articles.  Few  have  been  found  in  Xew  York, 
l)ut  some  wooden  and  metallic  ones  have  been  taken  from  graves. 

Fig.  134  is  of  bone,  and  was  found  on  a  recent  site  in  Cayuga 
county,  in  May  18SS.  The  handle  is  straight,  on  a  plane  with  the 
bowl,  and  the  whole  article  much  like  those  made  of  wood.  The 
latter,  however,  have  the  handle  more  at  an  angle,  and  generally 
carved  in  some  ornamental  design  at  the  top.  Fig.  314  is  more  like 
the  usual  forms  in  its  curves,  and  is  made  of  horn.  It  is  reduced  in 
the  figure,  and  is  a  little  over  7^  inches  long.  Viewed  from  the 
side,  it  shows  a  double  curve,  and  the  handle  has  several  notches  on 
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the  under  side,  near  the  top.     This  was  found  near  Fort  Brewertop^ 

and    was   shown   hy   J.    II.   llorton    at   the    Onondaga   centennial 

cxliihition. 

Whistles  and  phalanges 

Phalanges  of  deer  abound  on  early  village  sites,  often  more  or 
less  worked.  Many  of  these  have  a  longitudinal  and  a  lateral  open- 
ing, and  are  commonly  classed  as  whistles.  Some  have  a  single  long 
})erforation,  and  v/ere  probably  used  as  ornaments.  Others  have  a 
lateral  perforation  at  one  end,  plainly  intended  for  suspension.  The 
writer  has  hesitated  whether  to  separate  these  according  to  their  sup- 
posed uses  or  to  place  them  together  according  to  their  natural  and 
slightly  altered  forms.  The  latter  course  is  the  least  difficult  and 
will  1)e  followed  in  this  case,  some  reference  to  this  being  made  on 
a  later  page.  Most  of  the  phalanges  were  probably  used  in  a  kind 
of  cup  and  ball  game,  as  they  still  are  by  some  Indian  tribes.  The 
perforations  served  to  connect  them  when  so  used.  The  common 
name  of  bone  whistle  has  been  retained  here. 

Fig.  142  is  a  neat  article  of  this  material,  without  lateral  per- 
foration, but  with  the  ends  cut  in  notches  and  polished.  It  was^ 
found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at  Brewerton.  Fig.  203  is  worked  all  over,, 
and  has  a  longitudinal  perforation,  and  a  lateral  hole  near  the  broad 
end.  The  form  is  like  fig.  204,  which  has  been  already  described 
as  a  bone  pipe.  The  essential  differences  are  in  its  being  boreci 
from  end  to  end,  and  in  having  the  lateral  hole  near  the  top  insteacj 
of  the  bottom.  It  is  from  the  Christopher  site,  and  is  in  the 
Bigelow  collection.  The  notch  crossing  the  base  does  not  show  in 
the  figure. 

Fig.  205  is  from  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  collection.  It 
is  of  the  same  form,  but  is  smaller,  and  is  very  nicely  worked.  A 
scallop  ornament  of  dots  crosses  one  end.  It  is  perforated  through- 
out. Fig.  206  is  a  slightly  worked  deer  phalanx,  found  by  the 
writer  at  the  Atwell  site  in  1896.  It  is  perforated  for  suspension  at 
the  small  end.  Fig.  207  is  a  large  phalanx,  deeply  notched  each 
Avay  at  one  end.  This  is  in  the  Bigelow  collection  and  from,  the 
Christopher  site.  There  are  abundant  examples  of  these,  varying 
in  little  things.  One  from  the  Garoga  fort,  in  Fulton  county,  is 
well  worked,  and  is  perforated  at  the  small  end.     Such  forms  may 
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have  fringed  the  dress  or  anklets,  as  the  hoofs  of  deer  and  sheep 
afterward  did. 

Fig.  102  is  a  small,  cvlindric  bone  whistle,  belonging  to  Dr  A.  L. 
Benedict  of  Butfalo.  The  lateral  orifice  is  toward  one  end,  and  is 
quadrilateral.  Fig.  107  is  a  short,  cvlindric  bone  whistle,  in  the 
Bigelow  collection.  This  is  from  the  Christopher  site,  and  the  lat- 
eral central  aperture  is  circular.  Fig.  126  is  from  the  same  place,, 
and  was  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale.  It  is  an  angular,  tapering  bone 
Avhistle,  with  an  angular  oriiice  near  the  small  end,  and  is  not  a. 
common  form. 

Fig.  135  is  from  Eice's  woods,  near  Stone  Arabia,  and  has  much 
tlie  outline  of  the  last,  but  is  not  angular.  The  lateral  orifice  is 
oblique  and  elliptic,  and  the  whole  surface  is  well  worked.  Fig.  208 
is  a  hollow  and  polished  bone,  neatly  cut  at  each  end  and  tri- 
angular in  section.  It  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  like  many  articles 
from  the  Christopher  site,  and  is  in  the  Bigelow^  collection. 

Fig.  326  is  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  is  a  very  long  bone  whistle, 
Iiollow  throughout.  Grooves  for  a  perforation  have  been  cut  nearly 
through  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  unfinished  base  has  been  partly 
cut  off.  The  large  aperture  near  one  end  is  rectangular.  The  nat^ 
ural  grooves  appear  on  this  and  the  next.  Both  are  reduced  on  the 
])late,  and  each  is  Tf  inches  long.  These  were  found  at  Jack  Eeef, 
Seneca  river,  with  other  bone  implements.  Fig.  327  differs  little 
from  the  last,  but  the  aperture  is  narrower  and  there  are  no  cuts  on. 
the  opposite  side.     Another  was  found  with  these. 

Fig.  328  is  a  little  larger  cylindric  bone  tube,  ornamented  with 
parallel  and  cross  grooves.  It  was  found  on  Dry  hill,  near  Water- 
town,  where  the  barbed  fishhook  was  exhumed.  It  is  nearly  8  inches 
long,  and  one  end  is  charred.  >Ir  Twining  furnished  the  figure, 
and  thought  the  tube  w?s  mad^  from  a  bone  of  the  human  arm. 

Bone  counters  for  games 

Lacrosse  and  other  ball  games  were  j^tirely  those  of  strength  and 
skill,  but  every  article  of  value  was  often  staked  upon  their  results. 
]S"ation  played  against  nation,  and  village  against  village,  and  the 
excitement  was  often  intense.  The  passion  for  betting  and  gambling 
is  very  strong  in  the  Indian  character.  So  there  was  found  among 
them  the  game  of  straws,  analogous  to  our  game  of  cards,  but  never 
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mastered  by  a  wliitc  man  yet.  Tlic  game  of  the  bones  may  have 
been  less  widespread,  as  played  l)y  the  Irorjuois,  but  the  game  of  i\ie 
<li>]i  or  bowl  evt'i-y where  prevailed,  essentially  the  same  in  every 
nation,  yet  with  frcMpient  modifications.  A  good  player  of  this  had 
as  wide  a,  rei)ntation  as  any  chess  player  of  modern  tinges. 

A  full  (Icsci-i prion  of  these  is  not  necessary  now,  but  a  few  words 
on  thcni  may  not  be  amiss. 

Tlie  Jesuits  mention  the  game  of  straws  among  the  Hurons  in  the 
J^elation  of  1086.  Charlevoix  gives  an  account  of  it  as  he  saw  it 
played  in  1  Tlil  : 

These  straws  are  small  rushes  of  the  thickness  of  a  stalk  of  wheat 
and  two  fingers  in  length.  They  take  up  a  parcel  of  these  in  their 
liand,  which  generally  consists  of  201,  and  always  of  an  unequal 
mimber.  After  they  have  well  stirred  them,  making  a  thousand 
contortions  of  body  and  invoking  the  genii,  they  divide  them, 
with  a  kind  of  awl  or  sharp  bone,  into  parcels  of  10 :  each  takes 
one  at  a  venture,  and  he  to  whom  the  parcel  with  11  in  it  falls  gains 
a  certain  number  of  points  according  to  the  agreement :  60  or  four 
score  make  a  party.  There  are  other  ways  of  playing  this  game, 
and  they  would  have  explained  them  to  me,  but  I  could  understand 
nothing  of  the  matter,  except  that  the  number  nine  gained  the  whole 
party.      Charlevoix^  2  :  102 

In  this  we  find  a  pleasurable  use  for  the  long  and  sharp  points  of 
some  bone  awls.  They  were  not  merely  useful,  but  were  employed 
in  their  games  of  chance.  We  have  another  account  in  Neiv  Eng- 
land? s ])Ti'OS][)ect^  describing  the  Indians  there  : 

They  have  two  sorts  of  games,  one  called  Puim^  the  other 
Iluhhuh^  not  much  unlike  Cards  and  Dice,  being  no  other  than  Lot- 
terie.  Puim  is  50.  or  60.  small  bents  of  a  foote  long  which  they 
divide  to  the  number  of  their  gamesters,  shufHing  them'tirst  between'e 
the  palnies  of  their  hands  ;  he  that  hath  more  than  his  fellow  is  so 
mucli  the  forwarder  in  his  game :  many  other  strange  whimseyes  be 
in  this  game ;  which  would  be  too  long  to  commit  to  paper.  Wood, 
pt  2,  ch.  U 

The  Indians  near  Xew  York  city  were  also  fond  of  this  game, 
which  they  called  semieca  in  1679. 

Of  the  two  games  resembling  dice  the  w^riter  has  given  a  full 
account  in  the  Journal  of  American  folk-lore,  vol.  9.  The  game 
of  peach  stones,  or  the  dish,  he  has  played  with  Indians,  and  the 
Onondagas  call  it  ta-yime-oo-wdh-es,  throwing  the  bowl  to  each  other, 
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as  tliey  take  it  in  turn.  Six  peach  stones  are  placed  in  a  bowl,  and 
the  game  is  used  at  the  Xew  Year's  feast,  clan  against  clan.  The 
stones  are  black  on  one  side,  white  on  the  other,  and  five  or  six  are 
the  only  winning  points.  Six  make  o-htn-tah^  a  field  ;  five  make 
o-ydah^  a  bird.  This  is  the  great  game  described  in  the  Relatloii 
of  1636.  "Wood  describes  it  as  played  in  Xew  England  with  bone 
counters  : 

Iluhhuh  is  five  small  Bones  in  a  small  smooth  Tray,  the  bones  bee 
like  a  Die,  but  sometliing  flatter,  blacke  on  the  one  side  and  white  on 
the  other,  which  tliey  place  on  the  ground,  against  which  violently 
thumping  the  platter,  the  bones  mount  changing  colours  with  the 
windy  whisking  of  their  hands  too  and  fro :  which  action  in  that 
sport  they  much  use,  smiting  themselves  on  the  breast,  and  thighs, 
crying  out,  Il^ih.  Huh,  Jhih  ;  they  may  be  heard  play  at  this  game 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  The  bones  ])eing  all  blacke  or  white,  make 
a  double  game  ;  if  three  be  of  a  colour  and  two  of  another,  then 
they  affoard  but  a  single  game  ;  four  of  a  colour  and  one  different 
is  nothing.      TFoocZ,  pt  2,  ch.  14 

In  the  Relation  for  1636  we  are  told  that  among  the  Hurons 
"  both  sides  bet  loud  and  firmly.  AVhen  the  one  on  the  opposite 
side  holds  the  dish,  they  scream  loudly,  ^Achinc,  achinc^  acMnc^ 
three,  three,  or  else  lo-io^  io-'iu,  io-lo,  wishing  that  he  may  throw 
(jnly  three  white  or  three  Ijlack." 

A  variety  of  this  game  is  now  played  by  the  Iroquois  with  eight 
bone  counters,  or  buttons  of  deer  horn.  It  is  probable  that  both 
were  at  first  played  with  plum  stones,  so  rarely  are  bone  counters 
found  on  Iroquois  sites.  Our  earliest  account  is  of  stones  of  fruit. 
In  the  domestic  game  eight  bone  or  horn  counters  are  used,  but  no 
dish.  So  the  Onondagas  call  the  game  ta-you-nyun-Lodt-Jiah,  or 
finger-shaker,  the  pieces  being  thrown  from  the  uplifted  hand  on  a 
blanket.  The  Senecas  called  it  gus-ga-e-sd-ta.  Six  white  or  Ijlack 
count  two,  called  o-ya-ah,  or  the  bird  ;  seven  of  a  color  count  four, 
called  o-neo-sah^  or  pumpkin  ;  all  white  or  all  black  gain  20,  or  a 
field,  called  o-hen-tah. 

Fig.  163  is  a  Seneca  gaming  bone,  which  has  been  a  little  burned 
toward  tlie  edge.  This  is  modern,  and  is  in  the  Buffalo  academy  of 
science.  Fig.  161:  is  from  another  set  there,  and  has  dots  arranged 
inside  the  circumference.  One  side  is  red.  Fig.  166  is  also  from 
Buffalo,  but  is  an  earlier  and  irregularly  circular  form.     Fig.  168  is 
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similar,  but  larger  and  thicker.  It  is  from  the  Atwell  fort,  and  ie  a 
(juiirter  of  an  inch  thick.  This  is  the  oldest  the  writer  has  seen, 
and,  wliile  some  small  stone  disks  may  have  been  used,  it  is  more 
])r<>l>able  that  fruit  stones  were  the  original  Iroquois  dice.  They 
were  in  use  when  the  game  was  first  described.  In  some  other 
states  bone  counters  may  have  been  exclusively  used,  and  among 
the  westei-n  Indians  the  dice  themselves  were  of  various  forms. 
The  Senecas  called  the  peach  stone  game  gus-hci-eh. 

At  an  early  day  the  Iroquois  children  had  a  game  requiring 
])(»inted  bones.  A  Jesuit  remarked  the  likeness  of  Canadian  Indian 
games  to  those  of  France. 

Among  others,  I  have  seen  the  little  Parisians  cast  an  arquebuse 
ball  in  the  air,  and  catch  it  with  a  stick  a  little  hollowed ;  the  little 
savage  Montagnards  do  the  same,  using  a  little  bundle  of  pine 
branches,  which  they  catch  and  pitch  in  the  air  with  a  pointed 
stick.  The  little  Iroquois  have  the  same  pastime,  throwing  a  small 
pierced  bone,  which  they  translix  in  the  air  on  another  little  bone. 
A  young  Iroquois  told  me  this,  seeing  the  Montagnard  children 
playing.     Relation^  1634 

George  Copway  gives  a  brief  account  of  both  games  among  the 
Ojibways.  First  is  the  tossing  play  used  indoors.  An  oblong  knot 
of  cedar  boughs  is  made  about  7  inches  long,  and  to  this  a  string  i5 
inches  long  is  attached.  By  this  the  knot  is  swung.  To  the  other 
end  of  th9  string  a  sharp  stick  is  tied,  which  is  about  2J^  inch(^s 
long.  "  This  is  held  in  the  hand,  and,  if  the  player  can  hit  the 
large  stick  every  time  it  falls  on  the  sharp  one,  he  wins."  Copway^ 
p.  48 

This  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  is  immediately  followed  by  an 
account  of  a  "  bone  play "  indoors,  which  is  no  clearer.  In  this 
they  use  "  hoof  joint  bones  of  the  deer.  The  ends  are  hollowed 
out,  and  from  three  to  10  are  strung  together.  In  playing  it  they 
use  the  same  kind  of  sharp  stick,  the  end  of  which  is  thrown  into 
the  bones."     Oopivay,  p.  48,  49 

However  little  we  may  understand  this,  we  find  in  it  a  use  for 
the  worked  and  perforated  deer  phalanges  not  apparent  before. 
At  the  Pan-American  exposition  good  examples  of  these  bones 
arranged  for  this  game  were  shown,  five  or  six  in  a  set,  much  like 
those  commonly  called  whistles.     The  broad  and  pointed  awls  with 
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-central  perforations  for   strings,   may   have   been  nsed  in  similar 

era  me  s. 

Rattles 

In  all  Iroquois  dances  and  feasts  the  rattle  in  some  form  is  indis- 
pensable ;  but  none  of  these  instruments  will  be  figured  here.  Those 
familiar  to  the  writer  among  the  Onondagas  are  made  of  bark,  tur- 
tle-shells, cows  horns,  and  squashes  or  gourds.  Strength  is  required, 
for  they  are  not  merely  shaken  but  struck  on  a  bench.  Morgan's 
description  of  their  use  is  good.  Two  musicians  sit  on  the  peculiar 
bench  nsed  and  sing.  "  The  rattles  were  used  to  mark  time,  and  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  songs.  In  using  them  they  were  struck 
en  the  seat  as  often  as  twice  or  thrice  in  a  second,  the  song  and  the 
step  of  the  dancers  keeping  time,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of 
the  beat.*'     Morgan ,  p.  280 

The  turtle-shell  rattle  is  the  favorite  and  ancient  instrument,  and 
the  Senecas  call  thir;  gus-da-ica-sa.  Morgan  describes  and  figures 
this,  and  his  account  is  quoted : 

To  make  this  rattle  they  remove  the  animal  from  the  shell,  and, 
fifter  drying  it,  they  place  within  it  a  handful  of  flint  corn,  and  then 
i^ew  up  the  skin,  which  is  left  attached  to  the  shell.  The  neck  of 
xhe  turtle  is  then  stretched  over  a  wooden  handle.     Morgan,  p.  280 

Mr  Morgan  gave  a  good  figure  of  this  instrument,  which  has  been 
often  copied.  One  made  from  a  very  large  turtle  is  reserved  for 
special  occasions,  being  used  only  in  the  great  feather  dance  and  in 
the  medicine  dance  with  tlie  false  faces.  It  is  carried  by  the  chief 
of  the  false  faces,  and  its  use  is  quite  exhausting.  Its  name 
includes  two  Onondaga  words,  Ivah-nyaAen-go-nah^  big  mud  turtle, 
and  'ka-sta-ictn-sa^  rattle.  Smaller  ones  are  also  used.  The  writers 
is  about  the  usual  size  of  these,  being  a  little  over  a  foot  in  extreme 
length,  and  was  taken  from  the  snapping  turtle.  Tiie  main  part  of 
the  handle  enters  the  end  of  the  shell,  and  is  strengthened  by  two 
diverging  splints  of  polished  hickory,  penetrating  the  shell  midway 
in  the  back,  while  a  similar  single  splint  performs  the  same  office 
below.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  names  varied  in  the  several 
dialects,  and  there  may  be  some  variety  of  usage.  A  moderate 
difference  Avill  be  here  observed  between  the  Onondao-a  and  Seneca 
words. 

The  bark  rattle  is  a  long,  straight  piece  of  bark,  having  the  ends 
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and  tMli:vs  lu'iitly  turned  over,  {ind  is  rarer  tlian  the  others.  The 
liorii  rattle  is  modern,  of  course,  heing  made  of  a  cow's  liorii  cut 
oft'  at  hotli  ends.  Tliese  are  closed  witli  wood,  as  in  the  bases  of 
old  powder-horns.  The  handle  passes  through  both  ends,  but  pro- 
trudes from  but  one.     This  rattle  may  be  used  in  anj  dance. 

Though  not  made  of  horn  or  l)one  the  drums  and  another  rattle 
mav  be  mentioned  here.  The  gourd  rattle  retains  its  natural  pyn- 
forni  shape,  and  is  called  by  the  Onondagas  ct-e-tot-hah  I'a-sta-wcn-sa^ 
the  lirst  word  being  the  name  of  tjie  medicine  dance  in  which  it  is 
used.  ]\[r  Morgan  does  not  give  this  prefix.  Iso  rattles  or  drums 
appear  in  a  condolence,  which  is  pm'ely  civic  in  character. 

The  Indian  drum  is  ga-no-jo-o  in  Seneca,  Ita-na-j ii-we  in  Onon- 
daga, meaning  a  covered  kettle.  It  is  used  in  the  war  dance  and 
many  others,  but  never  in  the  snake  dance.  The  big  drum  is  ako 
used  in  the  annual  feast  of  the  dead,  held  in  the  spring.  Its  size  ,is 
that  of  a  large  keg,  with  the  diameter  of  the  old-fashioned  churn. 
The  smaller  ones,  of  the  size  of  small  paint  kegs,  are  used  in  mo^st 
dances. 

Knee  rattles  of  deers  hoofs  were  used  in  early  days.  The  writer 
has  seen  slieeps  hoofs  employed  as  a  substitute.  A  fringe  of  these 
was  tied  round  the  leg,  and  added  to  the  noisy  effect  of  the  danc(3. 
When  brass  or  copper  bangles  could  be  procured,  these  became 
substitutes  or  additional  ornaments,  and  are  yet  found  ou  Indian 
sites.  The  writer  has  seen  conical  rolls  of  sheet  iron  used  in  placp 
of  these.  Every  jingling  or  clashing  ornament  increased  the  desire^ 
noise  of  the  dance.  Some  of  the  worked  phalanges  may  have  ha<d 
a  similar  office.  , 

Miscellaneous 

A  number  of  articles  not  easily  classified  will  be  grouped  under 
one  head.  Some  are  unique  as  far  as  reports  go ;  but  others  like 
them  may  yet  appear,  and  one  aim  of  these  papers  is  to  call  out 
unknown  material.  In  articles  of  horn  and  bone  this  is  to  be  hoped 
for  more  than  in  other  kinds.  When  we  remember  liow  great  has 
been  our  advance  during  the  last  10  years  in  a  knowledge  of  theso 
aboriginal  relics  in  New  York,  and  how  much  practically  un worked 
ground  awaits  examination,  we  can  easily  believe  that  we  are  now 
only  in  the  skirmish  line,  preparing  for  the  later  advance  in  ful| 
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force.  Some  now  in  the  field  will  fall  before  tliat  advance  is  made, 
but. they  may  be  assured  that  every  early  effort  will  have  some  later 
value. 

Fig.  S9  suggests  a  bone  harpoon  begun,  but  the  slight  notches  are 
turned  the  wrong  way.  It  is  flat,  and  probably  had  a  sharp  point 
wliicli  has  been  broken  off.  The  general  form  is  that  of  a  flat  awl, 
but  these  slight  and  uniform  notches  arouse  conjectures.  Harpoons 
are  not  rare  in  the  preparatory  stages.  This  is  from  Brewerton, 
where  these  implements  have  been  found  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

Fig.  98  will  introduce  the  reader  to  some  implements  of  a  puzzling 
nature.  The  one  here  represented  is  of  horn,  nearly  half  preserv- 
ing the  cylindric  form,  the  rest  of  the  long  handle  being  cut  into 
ol)long  facets,  so  that  it  becomes  somewhat  flat  near  the  groove 
toward  the  lower  end.  This  groove  produces  an  irregular  square, 
furrowed  on  one  surface  with  deep  longitudinal  grooves.  Mr  Hich- 
mond  obtained  this  in  Rice's  woods,  near  Stone  Arabia,  and  thought 
it  had  been  used  in  marking  pottery.  Those  who  have  studied 
aboriginal  pottery  will  see  tliat  such  implements  were  not  employed, 
though  the  suggestion  would  be  otherwise  probable.  Such  an 
implement  would  make  parallel  lines,  and  these  do  not  strictly  appear 
on  native  vessels.  It  might  have  been  used  in  scraping  hair  from 
hides,  but  its  value  for  this  has  not  been  tested.  Had  this  been  its 
u.^e,  more  of  its  kind  would  have  been  found,  but  it  seems  quite 
rare.  Fig.  338  is  another  of  these,  which  is  also  of  horn.  It  was 
fcumd  by  Dr  Hinsdale  on  the  Sheldon  fort  site  in  Pompey.  In  the 
plate  it  is  reduced,  the  actual  length  being  7|^ inches,  and  the  greatest 
thickness  -|  of  an  inch.  There  are  six  deep  grooves  at  one  end, 
which  are  much  longer  than  those  in  the  Richmond  example,  and 
are  not  bounded  by  a  cross  groove.  The  sides  are  cut  down  so  that 
it  makes  a  rudely  handled  and  abruptly  curving  tool.  The  writer 
thinks  its  most  probable  use  was  in  preparing  clay  for  the  finer 
articles  of  earthenware.  Its  furrowed  surface  and  peculiar  form 
would  fit  it  for  this  use.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  both  tliese 
sites  were  occupied  in  recent  times,  probably  about  1630,  and  are 
well  supplied  with  European  articles. 

Two  of  these  articles  are  in  the  Toronto  collection,  and  both  are 
of  bone.     One  is  llf  inches  long  and  quite  straight,  the  grooves 
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iK'ing  on  a  line  with  tlic  o;eneral  surface,  but  on  an  expanded  part 
of  tlic  ini])lenient.  The  other  is  niore  than  half  as  long,  somewhat 
curved,  and  with  the  grooved  surface  at  an  abrupt  angle  with  the 
rest.  Mr  Boyle  says  :  ''  Both  are  grooved  at  one  end,  as  if  to  pro- 
duce a  pattern  on  something  soft  —  perhaj^s  for  drawing  lines  to 
ornament  articles  of  clothing."     Boyle,  p.  77 

Fiir.  110  is  an  unfinished  angular  bone  article  in  the  Buffalo  col- 
lection.  One  perforation  is  complete,  and  another  begun.  They 
suggest  the  use  of  metallic  tools.  Two  longitudinal  grooves  were 
also  commenced.  "While  this  may  have  been  an  ornament,  some 
thino^s  su2:2:est  an  unfinished  barbless  hook. 

Fig.  133  is  a  curious  bone  article  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at  Brew- 
erton,  suggestive  of  an  adz.  In  outline  it  shows  two  sides  of  a 
rectangle.  The  ends  are  neatly  worked  at  the  edge,  but  not  sharp 
enough  for  cutting.  Tliey  could  have  removed  charred  w^ood.  The 
general  surface  is  large  and  flat,  and  the  implement  is  thin  in  tlie 
shorter  part.  It  probably  had  a  wooden  handle  attached.  It  is  a 
rare  if  not  unique  article  here. 

Fig.  160  was  found  by  Dr  Hinsdale  at  the  same  place.  It  is  of 
bone,  nearly  flat,  and  quadrilateral.  The  outline  is  slightly  curved, 
suggesting  a  hammer  or  double-bitted  axe,  but  it  is  of  considerable 
and  uniform  thickness.  There  is  a  central  cross  groove,  and  some 
notches  at  the  edge.     It  may  have  been  used  for  a  sinker. 

Fig.  161  is  a  bone  ball  from  West  Bloomfleld,  being  one  of  the 
two  in  the  Hildburgh  collection.  They  are  f  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
rare.  Fig.  285  is  a  paint  cup  from  the  Christopher  site,  which  is 
made  from  the  base  of  an  antler.  It  is  moderately  worked,  and 
shows  some  traces  of  its  former  use.  Fig.  299  is  an  example  of 
some  small  bone  bands  in  the  Burr  collection  and  from  the  Atwell 
fort.  They  look  as  i'f  a  groove  had  been  carefully  cut  around  near  tlie 
top  of  a  bone  suitably  prepared,  and  then  a  narrow  ring  of  bone 
had  been  neatly  separated.  The  Buffalo  collection  has  some  of  these 
curious  articles.  The  wonder  is  that  they  have  so  well  endured  a 
burial  of  three  centuries,  l^o  opinion  has  been  expressed  regard- 
ing their  use. 

Fig.  322  is  from  the  Eichmond  collection,  and  was  found  at 
Rice's  woods.     The  site  shows  its  modern  character.     In  the  figure 
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the  implement  is  lialf  its  true  length.  From  the  tip  of  the  fork  to 
the  chisel  point  is  Tf  inches,  and  from  the  same  tip  to  the  extreme 
point  is  lOf  inches.  It  is  an  adz  made  from  a  deer's  antler.  The 
short  prong  is  sharpened  to  a  chisel  edge,  is  nicely  worked  the  entire 
lengtli  and  is  now  very  straight.  One  prong  has  been  cut  off,  and 
another  left  for  a  liandle.  This  is  less  worked,  but  it  is  a  fine  and 
rare  implement.  In  the  same  collection  and  from  the  same  place  is 
an  antler  prong  10^  inches  long,  cut  off  at  the  base,  where  there 
are  several  cuts. 

Fig.  331  is  a  long  and  hollow  bone  found  in  a  cache  at  Cayuga. 
It  has  been  cut  down  by  grinding,  and  thus  laid  open  in  the  center. 
The  orifice  is  4f  inches  long,  and  the  bone  has  a  length  of  11  inches. 
The  joints  are  left  at  each  end.  It  was  full  of  red  paint  when 
found  in  1S86,  and  a  small,  elliptic  sandstone  pestle  or  muller,  3 
inches  long,  lay  along  the  opening.  It  is  much  reduced  in  the 
figure.  Fig.  332  shows  a  fine  bone  mortar  from  the  Garoga  fort, 
which  is  in  the  Hiclimond  collection.  It  is  reduced  in  the  figure, 
being  4f  inches  high,  2  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  If  inches  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  excavated  nearly  to  the  base.  The  accompanying 
bone  pestle  has  been  already  shown. 

A  large  number  of  long  bones  from  Ohio  were  in  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition,  and  were  called  scrapers.  They  were  cut  much  like 
fig.  331,  but  more  deeply,  and  probably  had  the  use  assigned.  The 
Cayuga  example  was  a  paint  box. 

Fig.  3-12  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  IX ew  York  articles,  being  an 
implement  made  of  a  walrus  tusk.  It  is  curved,  angular,  and  has 
been  ground  to  a  broad  point  at  one  end.  The  actual  dimensions 
•  are  16  inches  of  length,  and  1-J-  inches  of  thickness,  being  nearly  as 
wide  throughout  as  at  the  thickest  part.  With  it  were  found  large 
bones  and  other  relics,  and  a  ofouo^e  of  walrus  tusk  broken  in  two. 
Unfortunately  this  fine  article  is  much  weathered.  It  came  from 
the  early  fishing  place  at  Brewerton. 

Fig.  319  is  a  novel  implement  in  the  Bigelow  collection,  and  from 
the  Christopher  site.  It  is  a  well  worked  bone  naturally  deeply 
grooved  on  each  side,  but  with  the  edges  of  the  grooves  ground 
flnt.  A  rounding  crosscut  connects  these  at  each  end.  The  one  at 
the  basal  joint  is  not  conspicuous,  but  the  other  is  very  deep,  form- 
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ing  a  curved  and  prominent  liurn  on  each  side.  Both  these  are 
i^n-ound  to  a  rounded  cutting  edge,  and  might  have  heeii  used  for, 
cutting  strips  of  hide  witli  parallel  edges.  The  shorter  horn  has 
been  split  and  recut,  and  both  are  ground  from  the  inside,  the 
natural  curve  of  the  bone  remaining  without.  The  edges  are  very 
slightly  ground  (Uitside,  and  cracks  nearly  reach  the  base. 

Fig.  353  is  another  novel  article  from  the  same  site.  It  might 
be  called  a  flat  double  chisel  or  gouge,  being  sharp  at  both  ends. 
The  material  seems  to  be  horn,  and  the  edges  are  ornamented  with 
notches.  These  edges  are  parallel,  moderately  deep  in  the  center, 
and  there  are  two  circular  perforations  near  the  center  of  the  imple- 
ment. One  surface  is  nearly  straight,  and  retains  part  of  a  natural 
longitudinal  hollow.  The  other  curves,  and  has  a  deep,  broad 
hollow,  worked  from  end  to  end,  as  in  the  figure.  This  fine  article 
may  have  been  a  shuttle,  or  have  been  used  in  some  game. 

A  piece  of  horn  has  been  cut  off  from  an  antler  and  partially 
worked.  It  is  SJ  inches  long,  and  has  been  excavated  on  one  side, 
perhaps  for  a  paint  box.  This  is  from  the  Otstungo  foi't  and*  is  in 
the  Richmond  collection.  The  writer  found  2:>art  of  an  antler  on 
the  AYagner  hollow  site  in  Montgomery  county  in  1889.  It  had 
been  neatly  cut  off  and  was  partially  worked,  though  most  of  the 
original  surface  remains.  Toward  the  upper  end  broad  diagonal 
grooves  have  been  cut.  It  is  4f  inches  long  by  1^  inches  thick. 
Copper  saws  were  found  on  the  same  site. 

A  slightly  curved  bone  implement  is  in  the  collection  of  H.  A. 
Pride  of  Holland  Patent.  It  was  found  in  the  town  of  Marcy,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  and  not  far  from  Oriskany. 
The  sides  and  edges  are  parallel,  and  it  is  5^  inches  long  and  over 
an  inch  wide.  The  thickness  is  |  of  an  inch.  Both  ends  are 
brought  to  a  moderately  sharp  edge,  suggesting  a  double  chisel,  but 
one  of  these  has  the  characteristic  feature  of  fig.  98  and  342. 
Parallel  grooves  extend  from  the  end  on  one  surface,  for  over 
an  inch  of  the  length,  making  a  corrugated  surface  there.  They  are 
arranged  as  in  the  other  examples,  and  probably  had  the  same 
use. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Onondaga  historical  association  is  a  bone 
spool,  given  to  that  society,  Mar.  29,  1895,  by  Mrs  Pierce,  an  Indian 
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■woman.  It  was  made  Ijy  Harry,  son  of  the  noted  Ephraim  Web- 
ster, and  is  much  hke  the  wooden  ones  in  form.  Indian  thread  is 
wound  on  it.  A  folding  bone  toothpick  in  the  form  of  a  fish 
accompanied  this  and  was  made  by  the  same  chief.  Some  Indians 
at  Onondaga  have  done  fine  carving  in  bone. 

A  hollow  bone,  nicely  wrought  at  one  end,  j^erhaps  for  a  box, 
was  found  at  Brewerton.  It  is  2f  inches  long  by  1  inch  broad.  A 
long  and  curved  bone  is  in  the  Buffalo  collection.  It  is  perforated 
at  one  end,  and  polished.     The  length  is  4^  inches. 

In  treating  of  these  things  many  fine  articles  have  been  passed 
over,  because  representative  forms  were  needed,  and  even  then  tlie 
illustrations  have  exceeded  in  number  those  used  before.  Some  are 
not  so  remarkable  for  form  as  for  the  high  polish  given  centuries 
ago,  and  retained  in  the  earth  tu  the  present  day.  The  sharpness 
of  some  points  is  wonderful,  and  yet,  aside  from  their  daily  use  by 
their  makers,  these  have  often  been  preserved  unharmed  for  over 
300  years.  In  no  class  has  the  writer  been  so  inclined  to  exceed  his 
limits  as  in  that  of  harpoons.  They  are  so  abundant  and  variable, 
that  almost  every  fragment  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  A  large  pro- 
portion are  of  course  fragmentary,  not  strictly  fine  specimens,  but 
each  has  its  own  features. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  difficult  to  distinguish  horn  from  bone 
without  marring  the  article,  but  this  is  a  point  of  slight  importance. 
Both  materials  were  abundant,  and  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  choice 
or  convenience  which  was  used.  Large  harpoons  were  often  of 
horn,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  preferred  for  the  liollow 
points  commonly  called  arrowheads.  Awls  were  usually  made  of 
bone. 

The  presence  of  certain  bones  and  teeth  is  not  without  interest. 
In  the  refuse  of  the  towns,  jaws,  teeth  and  bones  occur,  showing 
traces  of  the  usual  food  of  the  peoj^le.  Something  might  be  gained 
in  this  way  from  a  study  of  the  imj)lements,  were  this  at  all  needed. 
Some  remains  of  this  kind  are  certainly  suggestive.  The  presence 
of  two  Avalrus  tusks  at  Brewerton  may  have  resulted  from  aboriginal 
travel  or  trade.  In  one  collection  in  Jefferson  county  the  writer 
found  a  buffalo's  tooth  and  the  palate  of  a  drumfish.  Close  inspec- 
tion might  show  other  strange  materials.     The  local  collector  should 
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louk  wH'll  to  tliesi'.  Tlicy  are  not  showy  things,  but  are  none  the 
loss  vuhi;il)le  in  reveaHng  early  life.  A  bare  reference  to  them  wiH 
siiftice  in  tliis  pajKn*,  which  treats  of  implements  and  ornaments,  and 
not  of  food. 

To  show  how  little  was  generally  known  of  bone  articles  in  New 
York  hut  a  few  years  since,  reference  may  be  made  to  A.  E.  Doug- 
lass's table  of  Indian  relics  in  his  fine  cabinet,  in  1S90.  He  then 
had  36  bone  implements,  IT  of  which  came  from  Xcav  York.  His 
80  bone  beads  included  no  New  York  specimens,  and  but  one  of  his 
six  l)one  ornaments  was  found  here.  Of  his  73  images,  nuisks  and 
heads  of  all  materials,  but  eight  were  from  the  United  States,  and 
none  from  New  York.  The  character  of  the  collection  is  mainly 
the  result  of  personal  opportunities  and  limitations,  and,  because  of 
this,  some  little  known  collections  of  a  local  character  are  very 
important  in  determining  geographic  distribution  and  illustrating 
rare  forms.  For  a  similar  reason,  it  seems  proper  to  quote  David 
Boyle's  remarks  on  bone  articles  in  Canada,  the  home  of  the  Hurons 
and  Neutrals,  who  were  kindred  to  the  Iroquois  of  New  York,  and 
whose  remains  are  directly  related  to  those  found  here.  Mr  Boyle 
says : 

Many  tools  and  a  few  ornaments  were  made  of  bone  and  horn^ 
but  no  weapons  appear  to  have  been  produced  from  these  materials, 
unless  we  include  those  known  as  harpoons  having  one  or  more 
barbs.  On  account  of  the  extensive  use  of  bone  by  the  Eskimo, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  refer  many  of  our  specimens  of  this 
kind  to  Innuit  origin,  especially  as  the  resemblance  of  ours  to  theirs 
is  often  very  marked.  •  But,  in  this  respect,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  more  reason  for  so  doing  than  there  is  for  attributing  the , 
same  origin  to  flints,  vessels  of  soapstone  and  some  other  things. 
Still,  when  we  take  into  account  the  Huron-Iroquois  tradition  as  to 
the  former  abiding  place  of  the  nation  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  we  may  at  once  concede  the  probability , 
of  strong  Eskimo  influences  affecting  the  work  of  our  Indians. 
Boyle,  p.  72 

Mr  Boyle  seems  to  refer  the  early  Iroquois  to  the  north  shore  of 
the  Grulf  of  St  Lawrence,  but  tlie  Eskimos  lived  there  in  historic 
times.  The  Iroquois  made  the  unilateral  harpoon  of  bone  long 
after  the  whites  entered  New  York,  and  the  bilateral  to  some  extent. 
The  age  and  origin  of  many  of  these  are  clearly  proved.  Mr  Boyle 
goes  on  to  say  of  one  line  article : 
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Barbed  bone  hooks  are  extremely  rare.  I  have  heard  of  two  or 
three  others,  but  this  is  the  only  one  I  ever  saw.  It  is  not  too 
unreasonable  to  suppose  "white"  influence  to  have  been  here  at 
work  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
articles  made  of  bone  are  much  more  frequently  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  than  in  others.  In  the  Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence 
counties  few  bone  specimens  occur.  In  the  old  Huron  country 
they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  not  many  are  found  in  the  western 
counties.  On  the  other  hand,  large  numbers  have  been  collected 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Toronto,  of  Brantford,  and  in  l^ortli  Hast- 
ings county.  Awds  are  the  most  common  form  of  bone  tool.  They 
are  from  2  inches  to  B  or  10  inches  in  length.  They  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  needles,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  their  use  w^as  to  per- 
forate bark  and  skin  before  inserting  the  thong  or  fiber  employed 
for  sewing.  Another  form  also  known  as  a  needle  .  .  .  was 
almost  certainly  employed  in  the  netting  of  snowshoes,  and  in  the 
making  of  grass  mats,  for  passing  the  binding  string  or  thong  of 
sinew  or  root  fiber  in  and  out  among  the  stalks  of  grass  as  they 
hung  suspended  from  a  bar  in  front  of  the  worker.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  like  a  shuttle,  although  it  was  not  shot.  An  unfinished  Ojibwa 
mat  in  tlie  provincial  museum,  yet  attached  to  the  original  bar 
shows  how  the  work  was  and  is  performed  by  the  native  women. 
Boyle,  p.  73 

This  latter  needle  is  the  one  known  by  that  name  in  Xew  York. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  deeper  excavations  on  village  sites  will 
reveal  many  articles  of  bone  in  the  Huron  country.  European 
articles  were  so  soon  taken  there  that  bone  may  have  soon  been 
disused  on  historic  sites.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  Xeutral 
country.     Mr  Boyle  proceeds  : 

As  pins  to  fasten  clothing  on  the  person  bone  was  the  best  mate- 
rial procurable,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  the  so  called 
needles  were  employed  in  tliis  way.  Specialized  forms  are  found 
occasionally  on  wliich  some  pains  have  been  taken  by  way  of  orna- 
mentation. .  .  Pins  of  this  kind  are  generally  spoken  of  as  pot- 
tery markers,  but  as  a  rule  the  designs  on  Indian  clay  vessels  required 
no  special  tool.  Implements  for  dressing  skins  very  effectively  were 
made  from  the  metacarpal  bones  of  large  quadrupeds  like  the  moose, 
caribou  and  common  deer.  Some  of  these  tools  are  quite  smooth  at 
tlie  scraping  edge,  while  others  are  neatly  notched  to  give  them 
additional  grip.     Boyle,  p.  71: 

These  are  cut  like  a  gouge  or  chisel,  and  the  ornamented  awls  are 
like  those  of  Xew  York.  So  are  the  combs,  beads,  pendants  and 
grooved  implements.  Carving  of  human  figures  and  faces  was 
recent ;  and  Boyle  says  nothing  of  bone  whistles  there.     Horn  was 
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less  used  tlian  l)()iie,  and  some  Canadian  articles  of  this  material  have 
not  been  reported  in  New  York.  In  liis  report  for  1899  he  speaks 
of  a  considerable  number  of  phalangeal  bones- from  oM  village  and 
camp  sites,  adding  that  "  the  most  commonly  accepted  theory  is  that 
tlie  bones  were  in  some  way  nsed  as  whistles,  but  nobody  has  ever 
been  al)le  to  produce  a  sound  from  them."  Most  of  his  examples 
were  found  but  a  few  miles  from  Toronto,  and  resemble  some  J^Tow 
York  specimens.  Stewart  Culin  is  inclined  to  think  they  were  used 
in  games,  and  in  tliis  tlieory  the  Eskimo  comes  up  again.  Skull 
perforation  in  Canada  was  after  death.  The  perforated  horn  arti- 
cles which  Mr  Boyle  supposed  were  used  for  straightening  arrows 
have  not  been  reported  in  ]N"ew  York.  It  may  be  that  the  artificially 
grooved  boulders  took  their  place. 
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FIG.                                                                               Plate     I  PAGE 

1  Thick  bone  awl  from  Atwell  fort,  west  of  Cazenovia.  .  .  256 

2  Xotched  bone  awl  from  Atwell  fort 256 

3  Broad  bone  awl  from  Xicliols  pond,  Madison  co 261 

4  Bone   awl  with   expanded   base,  from  mouth  of  Chitte- 

nango  creek 261 

5  Bone  awl  and  knife  from  Brewerton 267 

6  Curved  bone  awl  from  the  Christopher  site,  Pompey .  .  .  256 

7  Perforated  bone  awl   from    Pice's  woods,    near    Stone 

Arabia 261 

8  Cjlindric  bone  awl  from  Canajoharie 261 

9  Bone  awl  from  ><ichols  pond 261 

10  Double-pointed  bone  awl  from  Christopher  site 256 

11  Flat  awl  with  notched  base  from  Christopher  site 256 

12  Hollow  horn  arrowhead  from  Perch  Piver  bay,  Jeffer- 

son CO 291 

13  Bone  chisel  from  Atwell  fort 2S9 

Plate  2 

14  Hollow  horn  arrow  or  spearhead  from  Brewerton 291 

15  Bone  awl  with  basal  joint  from  Atwell  fort 261 

16  Slender  bone  awl  from  Atwell  fort 261 

17  Xotched  bone  awl  from  Atwell  foit 262 

IS  Xotched  bone  awl  from  Chaumont  bay,  Jefferson  co.  .  .  262 

19  Awl  mottled  by  fire,  from  Chaumont  bay 262 

20  Long  and  slender  awl  from  the  Christopher  site .......  262 

21  Broad  bone  awl  from  the  Christopher  site 262 

22  Bone  awl  showing  joint  from  Brewerton 256 

23  Cylindric  bone  awl  or  tube  from  Atwell  fort 256 

21  Flat  and  notched  awl  from  the  Christopher  site 257 

25  Flat  bone  awl  from  the  Atwell  fort 257 

26  Curved  awl  or  knife  from  the  Atwell  fort 267 

27  Small  and  cvlindric  awl  from  Brewerton 257 
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28  Hollow  hone  awl  from  Atwell  fort 262 

20   Largo  and  curved  bone  awl  from  Cliaumont  bay. 262 

30  Flat  knife  and  awl  from    St  Lawrence   site,  Jefferson 

CO 262 

31  Large  and  grooved  awl  from  Clianmont  bay 263 

32  Double-pointed  awl  from  Brewerton   263 

33  Flat  awl  from   1  )rcwerton 263 

34  Rare  and  slender  awl  from  Cayadutta  fort,  Fulton  co. .  .  263 

35  Bird  ornamejit  from  Scipioville 272 

36  Bird  ornament  from  Honeoye  Falls 272 

37  Bone  awl  and  knife  from  Christopher  site 262 

38  Awl  of  jawbone  retaining  teeth,  from  Brewerton 263 

Plate  4 

39  Long  and  flat  awl  from  Montgomery  county 263 

40  Rare  form  of  flat  awl  with  notched  base  from  Rice's 

woods 263 

41  Large  awl  with  joint  from  Christopher  site 263 

42  Broad  bone  knife  from  Christopher  site 267 

43  Bone  knife  from  Brewerton ..,.,... 267 

44  Awl  of  flsh  spine  from  Brewerton. 260 

45  Awl  with  joint  partly  cut  ofi,  Christopher  site  ........  257 

Plate  5 

46  Double-pointed   and   ornamented   awl    from   Jefferson 

county , 264 

47  Perforated  and  ornamented  awl  from  Jefferson  county.  264 

48  Awl  with  joint  ground  down,  from  Pompey =  .  . .  264 

49  Double-pointed  flat  awl  from  Chauniont  bay 257 

50  Large  awl  with  broad  joint  from  Sheldon  fort,  Pompey.  264 

51  Large  awl  with  broad  joint  from  Atwell  fort 264 

52  Deer  horn  prong  from  Sheldon  fort 270 

53  Bone  punch  from  Rice's  woods,  near  Stone  Arabia 270 

54  Awl  with  groove  from  Pompey 264 

Plate  6 

55  Hollow  bone  awl  from  Brewerton 264 

56  Bone  pin  from  Brewerton 282 
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57  Bone  awl  from  Christopher  site 264: 

58  Broad  bone  knife  from  Christopher  site 267 

59  Curved  and  pointed  bone  knife  from  Christopher  site.  .  264 

60  Grooved  bone  knife  from  Brewerton 267 

61  Carved  bone  knife  from  Cavadutta  fort 267 

62  Double-pointed  bone  knife  from  Brewerton 268 

Plate  7 

63  Spatula,  or  paddle-shaped  bone,  from  Jefferson  county. .  282 
61  Spatula,  or  paddle-shaped  bone,  from  Jefferson  county. .  282 

65  Pointed  bone  knife  from  Cliristopher  site    268 

6Q  Broad  and  carved  knife  from  Channiont  bay 268 

67  Bone  awl  and  knife  from  Christopher  site 257 

68  Slender  and  ornamented   awl  or  pin  from  Christopher 

site 264: 

69  Bone  awl  from  Channiont  bay 257 

70  Awl  of  sheldrake  bill  from  Atwell  fort   260 

71  Notched  and  cmwed  awl  from  Sheldon  fort 257 

72  Doubly  perforated  bone  needle  from  Honeoye  Falls.  .  .  313 

73  Grooved  bone  arrow  from  Kaneenda  site,  Onondao-a  lake  2^2 
7-1  Slender  bone  awl  from  Ohristopher  site 258 

Plate  8 

75  Knife  of  young  deer's  antler  from  Onondaga  valley .  .  .  268 

76  Slender  and  curved  awl  from  Chaumont  bay 258 

77  Broken    triangular    bone    arrow    from    McClure    site, 

Hopewell 291 

78  Thick  bone  arrow  from  Oneida  Yalley   ....    291 

79  Perforated  and  hollow  bone  implement  from   Otstungo, 

Minden 291 

80  jSTotched  bone,  perhaps  double  awl,  from  Buffalo 258 

81  Unperforated  needle  from  Perch  river  bay. "ZoS 

82  Double-pointed  awl  or  pin  from  Jefferson  county.  .  .  .  .  258 

83  Bone  punch  from  Brewerton 270 

81  Broken  and  carved  bone  knife  from  St  Lawrence  site. .  .  268 

85  Perforated  bone  ornament  from  Buffalo 282,  306 

'    86  Perforated  bone  from  Brewerton 290 
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S7   Uouo  pin  or  punch  from  the  Mohawk  valley 27(f 

88  Grooved  knife  from  Chanmont  bay 26$ 

89  Unfinished  hone  implement  from  Brewerton 32$ 

1»0  (\v]in(h-i('  ])onc  ])unch  from  ])nffalo 270 

*.»1    Long  hone  punch  from  Pompey  Center 270 

1)2  Long  and  notched  bone  from  Kochester  Junction 270 

03  Bone  chisel  from  Brewerton 289 

04  l)()ul)le-edged  bone  chisel  from  the  Mohawk  valley 289 

05  Oylindric  bone  bead  from  the  Atwell  fort 272 

06  Flat  bone  implement  from  Brewerton 270 

07  Broken  bone  pin  from  Bichmond  Mills,  Ontario  co 270 

Plate  10 

OS  Grooved  horn  implement  from  Kice's  woods 323 

00  Broad  bone  punch  from  Bice's  woods 270 

100  Oylindric  and  curved  bone  pestle  from  Garoga  fort  in 

Ephratah 270' 

101  Slightly  worked  hooked  bone  from  Atwell  fort 310 

102  Oylindric  bone  whistle  from  Buffalo .  , 317 

103  Oylindric   bone   punch   from   Lawrence  fort,  Pompey 

Oenter 271 

104  Triangular  and  perforated  awl  from  Atwell  fort 258 

105  Oarved  bone  from  the  Ohristopher  site 278 

106  Oarved  awl  or  pin  from  fort  near  Baldwinsville 278 

107  Small  cylindric  whistle  from  Pompey 31T 

108  Perforated  horn  arrowhead  from  Brewerton 202 

100  Thick  bone  needle  from  Brewerton 313 

110  Perforated,  unfinished  bone  from  Buffalo 324 

111  Forked  and  grooved  bone  pendant  from  Munnsville . . . .  282 

112  Oylindric  bone  punch  from  Atwell  fort ". . . .  271 

Plate  II 

113  Flat    and   doubly    perforated     knife  or  awl  from     the 

Ohristopher  site , 268 

114  Perforated  flat  knife  or  awl  from  Jefferson  county 260 

115  Perforated  flat  knife  from  the  Atwell  fort 268 

116  Plain  flat  knife  or  awl  from  the  Ohristopher  site 265 

117  Broken  and  long  bone  needle  from  the  Atwell  fort  ....  313 
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118  Broken  bone  needle  from  Brewerton 313 

119  Broken  bone  needle  from  the  Christopher  site 313 

120  Broken  bone  needle  from  the  Sheldon  fort 31^ 

121  Flat  and  broad  awl  or  needle  from  Jefferson  county. .  258,  315 

122  Broad  and  double-pointed  awl  from  Christopher  site.  . .  259 

123  Perfect  bone  needle  from  the  St  Lawrence  site 31i 

124  Slender  and  cylindric  bead  from  Pompey 273 

125  Flat  and  perforated  awl  from  Jefferson  county 259 

126  Angular  bone  whistle  from  Christopher  site 317 

127  Perforated  and  double-pointed  awl  or  needle  from  the 

Lawrence  fort 259 

Plate  12 

128  Cylindric  and  hollow  awl  frum  Christopher  site 265 

129  Bird  ornament  from  Pompey 272 

13(J  Horn  pendant  or  charger  froni  Fleming 282 

131  Cylindric  bone  charger  from  Pompey 271 

132  Elliptic  bone  bead  from  Pompey 273 

133  Bone  adz  from  Brewerton 324 

134  Bone  spoon  from  Cayuga  county 315 

135  Elliptic  bone  whistle  from  Rice's  woods 317 

136  Cylindric  bone  bead  from  the  Christopher  site 273 

137  Cylindric  and  carved  bone  bead  from  Pompey 273 

138  Cylindric  and  curved  bone  bead  from  Brewerton 273 

Plate  13 

139  Short  bone  bead  from  Jamesville  fort   273 

140  Curious  bone  ornament  from  Atwell  fort 273 

141  Circular  and  perforated  skull  from  Rutland,  Jefferson 

CO , 280 

142  Worked  deer  phalanx  from  Brewerton 316 

143  Bear's  tooth  cut  off  midway,  from  Brewerton. 277 

144  Perforated  bone  cut  from  joint,  from  Sheldon  fort 273 

145  Short  cylindric  bead  from  Buffalo 274 

146  Cylindric  bead  from  Cayuga  county 274 

147  Cylindric  and  curved  bead  from  Chittenango  creek.  . . .  274 

148  Perforated  j^iece  of  skull  from  Ponapey 2b<J 

149  Perforated  bone  pendant  from  Hemlock  Lake  X.  T . . .  28u 
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15C  Carved   bore   handle   with  human  heads,  from   Sacket 

Ilarhur ^^ 

i:>l    Carved  liandle  from  Xicho.s  pond. ,  21\9 

152  Small  bone  li^ad  from  James ville  fort '  283 

158  Horn  charger  from  Union  Sprmgs 279 

154  Carved  horn  handle  from  Garoga  fort 2Y9,  288 

155  Carved  liandle  from  Otstungo  fort 279 

156  Bone  head  from  Otstungo  fort 283 

157  Carved  bone  handle  from  fort  west  of  Baldwinsville .  .  .  279 

Plate  15 

158  Cjlindric  bone  bead  from  [N'ichols  pond 274 

159  Deer's  antler  pipe  from  Onondaga  county.     Keduced. ..  289 

160  Grooved  implement  of  bone  from  Brewerton 324 

161  Bone  ball  from  West  Bloomfield 324 

162  Perforated  human  tooth  from  Munns ville 275 

163  Modern  circular  gaming  bone  from  Buffalo 319 

164  Modern  gaming  bone  from  Buffalo 320 

165  Cjlindric  and  carved  bead  from  Kice's  woods 27^'r 

166  Circular  gaming  bone  from  Buffalo 320 

167  Bone  crescent  from  Cayuga  county , 274 

168  Prehistoric  circular  s^amino;  bone  from  Atwell  fort. . . , .  320 

Plate  16 

169  Bone  image  from  Honeoye  Falls 283 

170  Bone  image  from  the  Mohawk  valley 283 

171  Bone  image  from  West  Bloomfield ^284 

172  Bone  image  from  West  Bloomfield 284 

173  Bone  image  from  West  Bloomfield 284 

174  Short  and  cylindric  bead  from  Perch  river  bay. .    273 

175  Bone  head  from  West  Bloomfield 283 

176  Large  bone  image  from  Willow  point 284 

177  Bone  face  from  Cayadutta  fort 283 

178  Polished  beaver  tooth  from  Brewerton 276 

179  Notched  woodchuck  tooth  from  Christopher  site.  .....  276 

Plate  17 

180  Bone  comb  with  men,  from  Scipioville 285 

181  Bone  comb  with  man  and  bird,  from  Honeoye  Falls. . .  285 
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182  Bone  comb  with  lizard,  from  Eice's  woods 285 

183  Bone  comb  with  birds,  from  Kochester  Junction 286 

Plate  i8 

184  Bone  comb  with  linear  figures,  from  McClure  site,  Hope- 

well   ^ 286 

185  Man,  and  man  on  horseback  on  comb,  from  Boughton 

hill,  Victor 286 

186  Early  perforated  comb  from  Jeiferson  county 284 

187  Finely  carved  comb  from  Mohawk  valley 284 

188  Perforated  tooth  from  Pompey 276 

Plate  19 

189  Bone  comb  with  bear,  from  Honeoye  Falls 286 

190  Perforated  and  notched  comb  from  Mohawk  valley,  . . .  286 

191  Bone  comb  in  early  stages,  from  Mohawk  valley 286 

192  Bone  comb  with  turkeys,  from  Fleming 286  ■ 

193  Elk's  tooth  perforated,  from  Otsj^ungo  fort 276 

194  Elk's  tooth  perforated,  from  Brewerton 276 

Plate  20 

195  Perforated  crown  of  tooth,  from  Jamesville  fort 276 

196  Early  bone  comb  from  Pompey 284 

197  Bone  comb  with  partridges,  from  Fleming 286 

198  Early  bone  comb  from  Hemlock  Lake 285 

199  Early  bone  comb  from  Atwell  fort 285 

200  Early  bone  comb  from  Atwell  fort 285 

Plate  21 

201  Bone  gorget  with  three  perforations,  from  East  Bloom- 

field  280 

202  Perforated  skull  from  Lawrence  fort,  Pompey  Center. .  280 

203  Bone  whistle  from  Christopher  site .^ 288,  316 

204  Bone  whistle  or  pipe  from  Atwell  fort 288,  316 

205  Ornamented  bone  whistle  from  Christopher  site 316 

206  Perforated  phalanx  from  the  Atwell  fort 316 

207  Xotched  phalanx  from  the  Christopher  site 316 

208  Large  and  polished  bone  tube  from  the  same  place 317 
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209  Bone  fishhook  from  Sag  Harbor 307 

LMh   P»one  fishliook  from  llichmond  Mills,  Ontario  co 307 

lill  Uarbed  bone  lishhook  found  near  Watertown 309 

212  Bar])ed  fishhook  from  Brewerton 309 

213  Small  bone  fisliliook  from  Buffalo 307 

2U  Barbed  bone  lishhook  from  Atwell  fort 308 

215  Barbed  bone  lishhook  from  Brewerton 309 

21(>  Barbed  fishhook  from  Brewerton 309 

2 1 7  Bone  fishhook  from  the  Shelby  fort,  Orleans  co 307 

218  Small  and  peculiar  hook  from  Buffalo 308 

219  Small  hook  from  Atwell  fort .- 308 

220  Bone  fishhook  from  Buffalo   308 

221  Bone  fishhook  from  Christopher  site.     Barbed 309 

222  Barbed  hook  from  St  Lawrence  site. 310 

223  Small  bone  hook  from  Genesee  county 308 

221  Broken  liook  from  Brewerton 308 

225  Barb  of  large  bone  liook*  from  Baldwinsville 308 

226  Small  hook  with  knob,  from  Buffalo 307 

227  Bone  hook  in  early  stages,  from  Brewerton 300 

228  Slender  bone  hook  from  West  Bloomfield 308 

Plate  23 

229  Bone  hook  in  early  stages,  from  Buffalo 306 

230  Bone  hook  in  early  stages,  from  Buffalo 306 

231  Bilateral  harpoon  from  Seneca  river  at  Jack  Keef 300 

232  Double-pointed  harpoon  from  Brewerton.     Broken ....  800 

233  Bilateral  harj^oon  from  Brewerton 300 

234  Unilateral  harpoon  from  Jack  Reef 295 

235  Perfect  and  small  double-pointed  harpoon,  St  Lawa-ence 

site 800 

236  Broken  l)ilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton 301 

267  Large  bilateral  harpoon  from  Lawrence  fort,  Pompey .  .  301 

Plate  24 

238  Large  unilateral  harpoon  from  Otstungo  fort 295 

239  Long  unilateral  harpoon  from  Seneca  river,  near  Weeds- 

port  295 
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240  Long  bilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton 298,  301 

241  Rare  form  of  bilateral  harpoon  from  Chanmont  bay.  .  .301,  303 

242  Large  unilateral  harpoon  from  Fabins 295 

Plate  25 

243  Bone  harpoon  or  knife  from  Brewerton 295 

244  Rare  unilateral  harpoon  from  Howlancl  island,  Seneca 

river 295 

245  Unilateral  harpoon  from  Honeoye  Falls 29T 

246  Bilateral  harpoon  with  long  shank,  from  Brewerton ....  301 

247  Unilateral  harpoon  with  pointed  base,  from  At  well  fort.  297 

248  Rare  form  of  bilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton 301 

249  Unicjue  unilateral  harpoon  from  Garoga  fort 297 

Plate  26 

250  Rare  form  of  curved  unilateral  harpoon  from  Cayuga 

county 297 

251  Long  bilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton 301 

252  Long  bilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton 301 

253  Unique  bilateral  harpoon  from  Honeoye  Falls 301 

254  Unilateral  harpoon  from  Clifton  Springs.     Early  form.  297 

255  Small  and  odd  bilateral  harpoon  from  Christopher  site . .  301 

256  Small  bilateral  harpoon  or  arrowhead  from  Pompey.  .  .  302 

257  Fine  bilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton 302 

258  Bilateral  harpoon  from  Perch  river  bay 302 

Plate  27 

259  Unique  unilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton 298 

260  Broad  bilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton 302 

261  Double-pointed  bone  awl  found  near  Weedsport 259 

262  Delicate  bilateral  harpoon  from  Cayuga  lake 302 

263  Double-pointed  harpoon  from  Brewerton 300 

264  Bilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton ,  302 

265  Harpoon  or  awl  from  Brewerton 302 

266  Bilateral  harpoon  from  Jack  Reef 300 

Plate  28 

267  Gouge  of  walrus  tusk  from  Brewerton 290 

268  Small  unilateral  harpoon  from  Chittenango  creek 298 
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2^)0   Uiii(]U("   pi'i-forati'd   bihitoral   luirpooii  from  Cliristoplior 

site ^04 

HTu  JJihitcral  liarpooii  from  tlie  same  place 303 

271  Cyliiulrie  awl  witli  pointed  base,  from  Atwell  fort.  .  . .  !i5t) 

272  Klk's  tootli  perforated,  from  Jamesville  fort 276 

273  Elk's  tootli  perforated,  from  Atwell  fort 276 

274:  Elk's  tooth  perforated,  from  fort  west  of  Baldwinsville .  276 

275  Cylindric  awl  with  almost  pointed  base,  from  Atwell 

'fort 259 

276  ITiiicpie  bird  ornament  from  England's  woods,  northeast 

of  Stone  Arabia 274 

277  l)ilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton     302 

278  Slender  bone  pin  from  Fort  Niagara 282 

Plate  29 

279  Bone  needle  or  slender  awl,  from  Christopher  site.  .  .    .  314 

280  Perfect  bone  needle  from  the  same  place 314 

281  ]*erfect  bone  needle  from  the  same  site 314 

282  Grooved  broad  awl  or  pointed  knife  from  Atwell  fort.  .  269 

283  Bear's  tooth  grooved,  from  Lawrence  fort 277 

284  Fine  mifinished  needle  from  Atwell  fort 314 

285  Horn  paint  cup  from  Christopher  site 324 

286  Bear's  tooth  perforated,  from  Lawrence  fort. 277 

287  Bear's  tooth  cut  off,  from  Christopher  site 277 

288  Bear's  tooth  grooved,  from  Kice's  woods 277 

Plate  30 

289  Bear's  tooth  notched  at  the  point,  from  Brewerton 277 

290  Bear's  tooth  cut  off  midway,  from  Brewerton 277 

291  Bear's    tooth    cut    off     midway,    from     fort  west    of 

Baldwinsville 277 

292  Perforated  tooth  from  Geneva 276 

293  Perforated  tooth  from  Munnsville 276 

294  Perforated  tootli  from  Atwell  fort 276 

295  Awl,  retaining  joint,  from  Christopher  site 264 

296  Perforated  and  ground  tooth  from  Brew^erton 276 

297  Cylindric  bone  punch  from  Rochester  Junction  .^ 271 

298  Cylindric  bone  punch  from  the  same  place 271 
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299  Curious  bone  band  from  Atwell  fort 324 

300  Bone  ornament  like  a  shell,  from  Buffalo 274 

301  Un perforated  bone  cylinder  from  Rochester  Junction .  .  271 

302  Curved  and  notched  awl  or  pin  from  Point  Peninsula.  .  259 

303  Piece  of  perforated  skull  from  Atwell  fort 2S0 

304  Chipped  and  perforated  bone  arrow  from  the  same  site .  292 

Plate  31 

305  First  stage  in  making  l)one  knife,  from  Chaumont  l)ay.  269 

306  Second  stage  in  making  knife,  from  same  site 269 

307  Third  stage  in  making  knife^  from  same  site 269 

308  Sharp-barbed  bilateral  harpoon  from  St  Lawrence  site .  .  303 

309  Unfinished  bone  needle  from  Christopher  site 314 

Plate  32 

310  Carved  moose  horn  ornament  from  St  Lawrence  site.  .  .  279 

311  Hollow  horn  arrowhead  from  Jefferson  county 292 

312  Flat  bone  awl  from  Jefferson   county 205 

313  Massiv^e  bone  hook  fnjm  Michigan 307 

314  Cliipped  and  indented  horn  arrowhead  frum   Jefferson 

county 292 

315  Flat  awl  wath  chisel  base,  from  the  same 259 

316  Bear's  tooth  perforated,  worked  all  over,  from  the  same  277 

Plate  33 

317  Bird  bone  worked,  from  Jefferson  county 259 

318  Polished  bone  arrowdiead  from  the  St  Lawrence  site  .  . .  292 

319  Broad  knife  made  from  a  joint,  from   Onondaga  outlet.  269 
32<)  Itidged  bilateral  harpoon  from  St  Lawrence  site .  303 

321  Doul)le-pointed  harpoon  from  Brewerton 300 

322  Horn  adz,  from  Rice's  woods  (reduced) 325 

323  Polished    and    hollow   horn    arrowhead    from    Clifton 

Springs 292 

324  Broken  bone  needle  from  Brewerton 314 

Plate  34 

325  Large  bone  awl  or  pick  from  Christopher  site 264 

326  Long  bone  wdiistle  from  Jack  Reef,  Seneca  river 317 
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327  Long  bone  whistle  from  the  same  grave 317 

328  Lung  and  carved  bone  whistle  found  near  Watertown.  .  317 

329  Large    i)erforated  and  unilateral    harpoon   from   Rice's 

woods 298 

330  Cvlindric  bone  punch  from  the  same  site 271 

Plate  36 

331  Long  l.)one  cut  open  for  paint  box,  from  Cayuga  county.  325 

332  Bone  mortar  from  Garoga  fort 325 

333  Piece  of  perforated  skull  from  the  St  Lawrence  site 281 

Plate  37 

33-1:  Fine  bone  awl  from  the  same  place   265 

335  Flat  and  curved  awl  from  Canajoharie.  .    205 

33G  Grooved  bone  from  Brewerton 281 

Plate  38 

337  Yerj   large   bone   comb    with    wolves   rampant,    from 

Honeoje  Falls 286 

338  Horn  implement  with  terminal  grooves,  from  Sheldon 

fort 323 

Plate  39 

339  Large  bone  awl  from  Chittenango  creek 265 

3L0  Broken  bone  gouge  from  Atwell  fort 290 

341  Curved  and  perforated  horn  imj^lement  from  Brewerton.  271 

Plate  40 

342  Pick  made  of  walrus  tusk,  from  Brewerton 325 

343  Shuttle    or    unfinished     hook     from     Lawrence    fort, 

Pompey 306 

344  Long  horn  spoon  from  Brewerton 316 

Plate  41 

345  Indented  horn  arrowhead  from  Rice's  woods 292 

346  Deer's  antler  cut  down  and  perforated,  from  Jack  Reef.  271 

347  Flat  bone  ornament  found  northwest  of  Fort  Plain 274 

348  A  larger  ornament  found  with  the  last 274 
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349  Bone  tool  with  two  cutting  prongs.     This  and  the  four 

following  are  from  the  Christopher  site 325 

350  A  curious  bilateral  and  thin  harpoun 304 

351  Fine  and  white  bone  needle   315 

352  Much  worn  unilateral  harpoon 304 

353  Double-edged    iniplement   with  parallel   sides   and  twu 

perforations 320 

Plate  43 

354  Unilateral  harpoon  from  Cayuga  county.     It  has  basal 

protuberances 298 

355  Flat,  bilateral  harpoon  from  Brewerton.     Barbs  on  one 

edge  unsharpened 304 

35G  Bird's  head  ornament  of  wdiite  bone.     This  and  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Christopher  site 2T4 

357  Bounded  joint  cut  oft"  and  perforated  for  pendant 273 

358  Similar  to  the  last 273 

359  Like  the  last 273 

360  Thin  and  concave  cap  of  joint  perforated  for  ornament .  273 

361  Bough   side   of   concave    cap   of   joint   perforated   for 

ornament  .  .    273 
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The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths;  e.  g.  278"^ 
means  page  278,  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about. one 
third  of  the  way  down. 


Abbott,  Dr  C.  C,  referred  to,  SOT^. 

Adams,  W.  W.,  articles  found  by,  SSo^, 
2985. 

Araidon,  Dr  R.  W..  articles  found  by, 
259\  262^  26o\  266^  268",  269-,  280^, 
281-2,  300%  303^  314^ 

Amidon  collection,  292^  292\ 

Audagoron,  244^ 

Arrow  flakers,  249". 

Arrowheads,  2o0^  252^  254«,  290^-93'. 

Ashes,  articles  preserved  by,  201". 

Atwell  site,  awls  from,  2o6\  2o6»,  2.j7^ 
2o8^  259^  260^  261^  262\  264\  266'^ 
beads,  272^  273^;  bears  teeth,  278'; 
bone  arrows,  292^;  bone  band,  324'^; 
bone  combs,  285',  285^;  bone  gouge, 
290';  bone  whistle  or  pipe,  288'; 
chisel,  289^;  elk's  tooth,  276';  fish- 
hooks, 308\  308^  310^  gaming  bone, 
320^;  harpoons,  297',  298^;  knives, 
267^  268^  269-;  needles,  313^  314*^; 
deer  phalanx,  31 6^  piece  of  perfo- 
rated skull,  281- ;  punches,  271-,  272^ 

Authorities,  list,  246-47. 

Avon,  harpoon  from,  299^ 

Awls,  250^  251',  253",  254',  254^  254^-69'. 

Axes,  2491 

Baldwinsville,  bears  teeth  from  fort 
near,  277^;  carved  awl  or  pin,  278^; 
carved  bone  handle,  279^;  fishhook, 
308«;  perfonirted  deer's  tooth,  278^; 
perforated  teeth,  276^ 

Bay  of  Quinte,  beads  from,  273^ 

Beads,  249^  272"-74". 

Bears  teeth,  276^-78^ 

Beauchamp,  TV.  M..  articles  found  by, 
256%  258%  266%  272^  278^  305^  308«, 
326^ 


Beaver's  teeth,  276*. 

Benedict,  Dr  A.  L.,  bone  combs  found 
by,  286^  fishhook  belonging  to,  307% 
bone  whistle  belonging  to,  317-. 

Bigelow  collection,  257',  259^  26P,  264\ 
264\  264^  267%  267',  268^  268^  271% 
272-2,  o735_  273',  276%  276«,  276^  277^ 
278-1  283^  295-^  295^,  295^  297^  300^ 
303S  304-^  304%  313^  314^  3148,  3154^ 
316«,  Sir,  317^  3175,  325". 

Bhmt  implements,  269«-72''. 

Bone,  uses   in  England,    249'';    abund- 
ance  on   early    Iroquois    sitps,   252''; 
ornamental  forms,  278^-83'. 
j  Bone  combs,  284^-882. 
I  Bone  counters  for  games,  31T'-2r- 
I  Bone  images,  283^-845. 
I  Bone  spool,  327^ 

Bones,    how     regarded    l)y     Canadian 
I      Indians,  252'. 

Boughton  hill,  bone  comb  from,  286^. 

Bourke,  Capt.  John^G.,  cited,  275^ 

Boyle,  David,  cited,  289«,  324^  348'-30-^ 

Brewerton,  arrowhead  from,  291'',  292-% 
awls,  257^  260^  263«,  264%  266«;  bears 
teeth,  277^-  277^;  blunt  implements, 
270%  bone  adz,  324'*;  bone  imple- 
ments, 272'';  bone  pin,  282*,  deer  pha- 
lanx, 316^  elk's  tooth,  276^;  fish  spine, 
260%  fishhooks,  306%  308%  309^  gouge, 
290^;  grooved  implement  of  bone, 
324-^;  harpoons,  295^  298',  298^  300% 
300%  301%.  301^  302-^  303S  304^  304% 
hollow  bone,  327%  horn  implements, 
271**;  human  bones,  281*;  knives,  263^ 
2673,  2677^  268',  268^;  needles,  313^ 
315^;  perforated  bone,  290';  polished 
beaver  tooth,  276^  276%  spoons, 
316--;    stone   pipes,     244%    unfinished 
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hoiif  iinphMHcnt,  32;}-';  walrus  tusks, 

327^ 
Bniwerton  (('inctcry,  articles  from,  281^ 
P.nlTalo,    l)c:i(ls    from,    274'^;  bono  orna- 

nunt,    282-;    lislihook,    SOT"^;    gaming 

hone,  320'. 
liutTalo  collection,  258«,  266«,  270\  274«, 

276^    306\    308',     320'.    324-\     324^ 

327\ 
Buffalo's  tooth,  327^ 
Burr  collection,  258^   264^    273^  276\ 

28:>'',  292^  308^  324^ 
Buttons,  249^ 

Calver.  W.  L.,  mentioned,  245^  292^. 

Camp,  Col.  AV.  B.,  carved  bone  handle 
belonging  to,  278^ 

Canada,  awls  from,  266-^;  bofie  articles, 
251\  328^-30^;  needles,  3129.  ^^q  ^Uo 
Hochelaga. 

Canajoharie,  awls  from,  261^  265^ 

Canajoharie  of  Johnson's  day,  243^ 

Cayadutta  fort  site,  awls  from,  263', 
266";  bone  face,  283^;  knives,  268'; 
needles,  3131 

Cayuga  county,  beads  from,  274'^;  har- 
poons, 297«;  human  skull,  281^  long 
bone,  325^;  spoons,  315^  See  also 
Fleming;  Scipioville:  Venice. 

Cayuga  lake,  harpoon  from,  302*^. 

Cazenovia,  see  Atwell  site. 

Celts,  244^  252^  253^. 

Chapin,  G.  W.,  awls  found  by,  263". 

Charlevoix,  P.  F.  X.  de,  quoted,  318^. 

Chanmont  bay,  awls  from,  257^,  257^, 
2582,  259\  2622,  265^  bears  teeth, 
277^;  harpoons,  301^;  knives,  263'^; 
pottery,  244«. 

Chautauqua  county,  stone  ball,  244''. 

Chisels,  249^  289^-905. 

Chittenango  creek,    awls    from,    26P, 

265^;  beads,  274^  harpoons,  2981 
Christopher  site,  Pompey,  awls  from. 


256\  25 
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57»,  257«,  258^,   259^  262'\ 


264',  264^  2649,  266^;  bear's  teeth, 
277'^  bone  tool,  325";  bone  whistle, 
288",  316^  3173;  carved  bone,  278'; 
celts,  244'';  harpoons,  30P,  303',  3042, 
304';    knives,  263',    267^,    267',   268*, 


268^  269";  needles,  314',  314^  314«. 
315^;  notched  phalanx,  317';  orna- 
ments, 273';  paint  cup,  324^;  wood- 
chuck's  tooth,  276^ 

Clark,  Gen.,  mentioned,  244'. 

Clifton  Springs,  arrowheads  from,  292^, 
292^;  harpoons,  2971 

Coats  collection,  280^,  292\  292^  2979. 

Cold  Spring,  bone  arrowhead  from, 
292^ 

Combs,  284^-882. 

Converse,  Mrs  H.  M.,  wampum  belt, 
245';  bone  pipe  procured  by,  288^.- 

Copway,  George,  cited,  320*^. 

Counters  for  games,  3179-21'-. 

Crouse,  Charles,  bone  knife  belonging 
to,  268-'. 

Culin,  Stewart,  cited,  3301 

Gushing,  P.  H.,  articles  found  b}^  299% 
307'. 

Dablon,  Father,  quoted,  296^ 

Daggers,  254\  264'. 

Dann  collection,   278\  2839,   2859,   280^, 

287',  301^  313''. 
Dawkins,  AV.  Boyd,  cited,  299'. 
Dawson,    Sir  J.    W.,    bone   arrowhead 

figured  by.  2929. 
De  Kay,  James  E.,  cited,  251^, 
De  Vries,  D.  v.,  cited,  275\ 
Dinah,  Aunt,  iron  awl,  2599. 
Douglass,  A.  E.,  table  of  Indian  relics 

in  cabinet,  328^.  ' 

Drumfish,  palate  of,  3279. 

Earthenware,  244'. 

East  Aurora,  carved  head  from,  284-*. 

East    Bloomfield,    bone    gorget    from, 

280». 
East  Cayuga,  hari)oons  from,  298\ 
Elks  teeth,  276\ 
England's  woods,  awls  found  in,  ,266'; 

bird  ornament,  274**. 
Ephratah  fort,  see  Garoga  fort. 
Erie  county,  see  East  Aurora, 
Eskimo    influences    affecting   work  of 

Indians,  328«,  330^ 
Evans.  John,  cited.  249'. 
Explanation  of  plates,  331-43. 
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Fabius,  liarpo  )iis  iiom,  'jyO". 

Fcirl(  vs  point,  liarpo:)n  from,  'S(}'2". 

Fish  weirs,  29e'\ 

Fishhooks,  250',  2r)V,  2T0^  ^UA^-IV. 

Fitch,   Luke,    articles   found   bv,   237^ 

26P,     264-,    271  •;     perforated     tooth 

owned  by,  276\ 
Fleming,  horn  pendant  from,  282';  l)one 

combs,  286\ 
Flint  implements,  2o3'. 
Fort  Hill,  needles  from,  313^ 
Fort  Niagara,  bone  pin  from,  282^ 
Fort  Plain,  recent  site,  243^;  ornaments 

from,  274\     See  also  Otstungo  site. 
Frey,  S.  L.,  corrects  an  error  of  names, 

243^;  mentioned,  244';   articles  found 

by,    2709,    2905.    drawings    furnished 

by,  284^ 
Frey  collection,  271)^    2Vj\   283\   2y7\ 

298«. 
Fulton  county,  s»:e  Cayadutta  fort  site; 

Garoga  fort. 

Games,  counters  for,  317^-21'-'. 
Gtiroga  fort,    bone   mortar  from,  325^; 

bone  pestle,  270^;  carved  horn  handle, 

279^;  notched  phalanx,  317';  harpoons, 

297^  298^ 
Genesee  county,  bone  combs  from,  285'=; 

fishhook,  3083;  stone  ball,  244^ 
Genesee   valley,    carved   Chinese    head 

from,  284^. 
Geneva,  perforated  tooth  from,  276-'. 
Getman,   Dr  A.  A.,  articles  found  by, 

257^  263-,  291^  292^  30P,  302S  310-. 
Getman  collection,  257',  258^  262',  2813. 
Gouges,  254\  289^-90\ 
Grider,  R,  A.,  drawings  of  bone  images, 

284^ 

Hale,  Horatio,    Four  Huron  warnpuni 

vecords,  240"^. 
Hammers,  2491 
Handles,  249^ 
Harpoons,   249^,   250',    250^   253",    254-, 

2543,  293i_304\ 
Harrington,  ^l.   Rayiiiond,  explorations 

near  Xew  Y(jrk,  243^. 


Hemlock  lake,  perforated  bone  pendant 

from,  280';  broken  com)),  285-. 
Herkimer  county,  see  Indian  Castle. 
Higgeson,  cited,  250', 
Hildburgh  collection,   272^    278^  283", 

287-,  29r,  298^  308^  324'. 
Hinsdale,  Dr  William  G.,  articles  found 

by,  256\   257^   257^   260=,  264-,  264=, 

265^  265\  267^  267^  268=,  269",  270', 

270',  272-*,  272%  273^  274^,  276\  277\ 
I  277',  278',  281^  281\  282%  290^  291% 
I  292-,  298',  298^,  298^  300%  30P,  .301«, 
I  301%  302-.  302',  303^  306%  308%  309% 
j      313%  314',  316«,    317\  323^  324%  324^ 

harpoons,  293^-94% 
Hochelaga,  arrowhead  from,  292%  Ijone. 

articles,  251-;  needles,  312% 
Hoes,  249% 
Honeoye  Falls,  bone  combs  from,  285^, 

287"-;    bone    image,    283%    pendants, 

272^;  perforated  teeth,  278% 
Hopewell,  arrowhead   from,  291%  bone 

combs.  286% 
Horn,  uses  in  England,  249'. 
Horns  of  deer,  251%  253% 
Horton,  J.  H.,  referred  to,  316% 
Human  skulls,   ornaments  made  from, 
'      280% 
Human  teeth,  275% 

I  Images,  283'-84% 
'  Indian  Castle,  243% 

i  Iroquois,  liking  for  bone  and  horn, 
252%  253-\ 

:  Jack  Reef,  bone  whistle  from,  317'; 
harpoons,  295%  300^;  horn  implements, 
2702 

James,    John   B.,    description    of  awl, 
2665;  cited,  313% 

'  Jamesville     fort,     beads     from,    273-*; 

'  bears  teeth,  278-;  bone  head,  283«; 
elk's  tooth,  276®;  perforated  crown  of 
tooth,  276-. 
Jefferson  county,  articles  from,  252''' 
awls,  258%  259',  264%  266%  bears 
teeth,  278';  bone  articles,  282^;  bone 
combs,    284^    carved    bone    articles, 
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282';  fishhooks,  305";  flint  arrowhead, 
252^  harpoons,  303'^  303^  knives, 
208^  261)-,  209^;  ornamented  articles, 
268'';  perforated  skull,  281  ^i  pottery, 
244',  245'*.  See  also  Chaumont  bay; 
Mannsville;  Perch  river;  Point  Pe- 
ninsula; Eutland;  Sacketts  Harbor; 
St  Lawrence  site;  Storrs  Harbor. 

Jewett,  Col.  E.,  gift  to  national  mu- 
seum, 303'. 

Jogues,  Father,  cited,  275\ 

Jones,  C.  C,  cited,  2541. 

Josselyn,  John,  cited,  291'. 

Kalm,  Peter,  cited,  31 1«. 

Kaneenda   site,  awls   from,  360'';  bone 

arrow,  292". 
Keller,  Dr  Ferdinand,  cited,  254'^  310'. 
Kellogg,  Dr  D.  S.,  cited,  253^  294^ 
Knives,  254^  2613-69'. 

Lawrence  fort,  Pompey  Center,  awls 
from,  259-;  bone  combs,  285**;  har- 
poons, 301-;  perforated  skull,  280^; 
punches,  270^  271';  shuttle  or  unfin- 
ished hook,  306". 

Ledyard  collection,  260\  262',  289*,  308-. 

Le  Jeune,  cited,  296". 

Leroy,  needles  from,  313"*. 

Lewis,  T.  IL,  mentioned,  254\ 

Lima,  bears  teeth  from,  278'*. 

Livingston  county,  harpoon  from",  299\ 
See  also  Hemlock  lake;  Lima. 

Long  Island,  bones  of  deer,  266-'.  See 
also  Port  Washington;  Sag  Harbor. 

Loskiel,  G.  H.,  cited,  250^ 

McClure   site,    arrowhead   from,   291'; 

bone  combs,  286"^ 
Mackenzie,  Alexander,  cited,  311-\ 
Madison  county,  awls  from,  260-.     See 

also  Atwell  site,  Munnsville;  Nichols 

pond  site;  Oneida  Valley. 
Madisonville  site,  Ohio,  fishhooks  from. 

305^    310«;    harpoons,    294^   needles, 

3121 
Manitoba,  awls  from,  2661 
Mannsville,  awls  from,  260'. 


Marcy,  bone  implement  from,  326', 

Marshall,  stone  ball  from,  244\ 

Masks,  251',  283' -84\ 

Michigan,  fishhook  from,  307-. 

Mills,  C.  L.,  acknowledgments  to,  3061 

Minden  fort,  see  Otstungo  fort. 

Mohawk  valley,  bone  chisel  from,  289^^; 
bone  image,  284'. 

Monroe  county,  see  Honeoye  Falls. 

Montgomery  count}',  see  Canajoharie; 
England's  woods;  Fort  Plain;  Pala- 
tine Bridge;  Rice's  woods;  Wagner 
hollow. 

Montreal,  see  Hochelaga. 

Morgan,  L.  H.,  cited,  260',  312^  321-*. 

Morse,  S.  W.,  bone  image  belonging  to, 
2842. 

Moselc}',  C.  F.,  articles  found  by,.270''; 
pendants  belonging  to,  272^;  bone 
combs  belonging  to,  286'. 

Munnsville,  awls  from,  260';  bone  pend- 
ants, 282';  perforated  tooth,  276-*; 
perforated  human  tooth,  276';  per- 
forated elk's  tooth,  2781 

Murdoch,  John,  cited,  279'. 

Needles,  249^  253',  253^  254%  311^-15\ 
New  York  city,  awls  from,  266\ 
Nichols  pond  site,  awls  from,  261*,  261', 

265";  beads,  274^;  carvcnl  handle,  279'; 

chisel,  289\ 
Nilsson,  Prof.  Svcn.  (luoted,  295^-961 

Ogilby,  John,  cited,  311\ 

Oneida  county,  see  Marshnll. 

Oneida  Valley,  arrowhead  from,  291^ 
bears  teeth,  278^ 

Onondaga  county,  bone  articles  from, 
252^  See  also  Bald  wins  ville;  Bn^wer- 
ton;  Fabius;  Pompey. 

Onondaga  fort,   bone  comb  from,  284^ 

Onondaga  fort  of  1G9G,  see  J^mesville 
fort. 

Onondaga  historical  association,  collec- 
tion, 327'. 

Onondaga  lake,  harpoons  from,  303\ 

Onondaga  outlet,  kuives  from,  269'. 

Onondaga  valley,  knife  from,  268\ 
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Ontario  county,  harpoon  from,  308". 
See  also  Clifton  Springs;  Etist  Bloom- 
fiekl;  Hopewell;  Kichmond  Mills; 
Victor;  AVest  Bloonitield. 

Orleans  county,  fishhook  from,  307'. 

Ornanientnl  forms  of  bone,  278^-S3'. 

Otstungo  fort,  arrowhead  from,  292'; 
awls,  2Chr,  bone  head.  283-';  carved 
handle,  279-'';  elk's  tooth,  276^"  har- 
poons, 298^;  horn  cut  from  antler, 
32A\ 

Ottawa  belts,  240^ 

Palatine  liridge,  bone  gouge  from, 
2905. 

Pendants,  272^-74^ 

Perch  river,  arrowhead  from,  291*;  awls. 
2o8\  200^  beads.  273^ 

Perch  River  bay,  harpoons  from,  302^ 

Perch  river  mounds,  243'. 

Perforated  and  grooved  teeth,  274"*-78\ 

Perkins,  George  11.,  cited,  2.")0'',  2.")1'; 
bone  mask  belonging  to,  284''. 

Phalanges,  81G''-17^  use,  321'. 

Pickaxes.  249». 

Pierce,  Mrs,  gift  to  Onondaga  histori- 
cal association,  327', 

Pins,  249^  255-. 

Pipes,  288-''-89^ 

Plates,  explanation  ol,  031-43. 

Plato,  Dr,  articles  found  by,  271'. 

Point  Peninsula,  awls  from,  259". 

Polished  stone  articles,  244''. 

Pomeroy,  Oren,  articles  found  by,  258-, 
262-,  265^  277^  282%  3035. 

Pompey,  antler  prongs  from,  272"; 
awls,  264";  beads,  273»,  273';  bears 
teeth,  278';  bird  ornament,  272*;  bone 
comb,  284^;  cylindric  bone  charger, 
271^;  harpoon,  302"-;  perforated  piece 
of  skull,  280";  perforated  tooth,  2763. 
See  also  Ghristopher  site,  Sheldon  site. 

Pompey  Center,  see  Lawrence  fort. 

Port  Washington,  human  and  canine 
remains,  243-,  potter}-,  245^ 

Pottery,  244^  253". 

Pride.  H.  A.,  collection,  326\ 

Pulaski,  camp  sites  near,  243^. 


Punches.  254\  255',  269^-72^ 
Putnam  county,  see  Cold  Spring. 

Rattles,  321--22\ 

Rau,   Dr  Charles,  cited,  293',  295^-96-, 
297^  2989-99'',  303",  304*'-53,  307".  309% 
312?;  referred  to,  300^  307^  307",  308", 
308^ 
Rice's  woods,   awls  from,  261";   beads, 
274^    bears    teeth,    277^    278- ;    bone 
combs,  285^  287";  bone  punch,   270\ 
bone    whistle,    317^;     grooved    horn 
implement,  323^;  harpoons,  298^;  horn 
ad/,    325-';  horn  arrow,  292*^;  knives, 
I      2G3';  i>unches,  270',  271^ 
;  Richmond,  A.  G.,  quoted,  293\ 
i  Richmond   collection,   260'.  26r,    263\ 
I      265",  205\  265^  270^,  270^,  2U\  274% 
276'',  283%  284',  285%  286%  287%  2899, 
295%  298«,  302%  307%  323%  325%  325% 
326% 
Richmond  Mills,  fishhooks  from,  307% 
Rochester  Junction,  beads  from,   271^; 
bone  comb,    286':  bone   implements, 
270«. 
Rutland,    perforated   skull    from,  280*; 
articles  from,  281^. 

Sacketts  llarlun-,  carved  bone  handle 
from,  278% 

Sag  Harbor,  bone  needles  from  near, 
312%  fishhook,  307% 

Sagard,  T.  G.  le,  cited,  311'.' 

Sf  Lawrence  site,  arrowhead  from, 
292^;  carved  moose  horn  ornament, 
280';  fishhooks,  310%  harpoons,  300-, 
303«;  knives,  262^  268-*,  268%  needles, 
314^ 

Salmon  river,  camp  sites,  243". 

Schliemaun,  Henry,  cited,  253*. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R.,  cited,  305% 

Scipioville,  pendants  from,  272%  bone 
combs,  285% 

Scrapers,  325% 

Seneca  river,  awls  from,  259^;  bone 
whistle,  317%  fishhooks,  308%  har- 
poons, 295%  295%  295%  300%  knives, 
269%  perforated  teeth,  276\ 
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Slu'll)y  fort,  fishliook  from,  307'. 
Sholcron  site,  awls  from,  257^260^264^ 

oG5«-  deer  horn  prong,  270';  horn  im- 
plement,   323^    needles,    314^;  perfo- 
rated bone,273'. 
Slocum,  George,  knife  found  by,  2G8\ 
Smith,  Capt.  John,  cited,  250^  290«-9r^. 
Smithsonian  institution,  bone  and  horn 

implements  from,  250^. 
Southall,  James  C,  cited,  250'. 
Spanish  hill,  243^ 
Spear  point,  250^ 
Spoons,  315M6^      ' 
Spuyten    Duyvil     creek,    horn    arrow 

from,  292«. 
Squier,'E.  G.,  cited,  299\ 
State  museum    collection,    257^    308^ 

308«,  309^  313-i. 
Staten  Island,  bone  arrowheads  from, 

292^ 
Stewart,    Dr  T.    B.,    photograph    fur- 
nished by,  280^;  comb  belonging  to, 
2852;  quoted,  293«;  referred  to,  3031 
Stone    Arabia,    see   England's    woods; 

Rice's  woods. 
Stone  articles,  244^ 
Stone  ball,  2441 
Stone  pipes,  244«. 

Storrs  Harbor,  bone  articles  from,  282\ 
Susquehanna  river,  shell  heaps,  243**. 

Teeth,    253"';  perforated   and  grooved, 

274**-78\  » 
Three  River  Point,  knives  from,  2G9^ 
Tomahawk,  261'. 
Tompkins  county,  see  Waterburg. 
Tooker,  W.  Wallace,  articles  found  by, 

266^  307=^;  cited,  312\ 
Toronto  collection,  294\  310%  324^ 
Twining,  J.  S.,  referred  to,  281^  282', 

317^ 
Twining    collection,    264«,    280«,    282^ 

309«,  309^ 

XJnio  complanatus,  243^. 


Union  Springs,  horn  charger  and  other 
articles  from,  279^ 

Vail  collection,  271^  272^    277^  277S 

278^  280^  298\ 
Van  Cortlandt  park,   awls  from,   266^ 

needles  from,  313^. 
Van  Epps,  cited,  313^ 
Van  Epps  collection,  266^  268^. 
Venice,  crescent  from,  274^. 
Verazzano,  v.isit  of  15^4,  250\ 
Victor,  bone  comb  from,  286-*. 

Wagner  hollow,  bone  comb  from, 
287'';  copper  saws,  326';  part  of  ant- 
ler, 326«. 

Walrus  tusks,  327». 

Wampum,  245^*. 

War  clubs,  260^  2628.- 


Waterburg,  bears  teeth,  378^ 
Waterbury,    A.    H.,    collection  of  har- 
poons, 294-;  articles  found  by,  300\ 
301*. 
Waterbury  collection,  261^  263^,  263«. 
264«,  2703,  272^  273^  277«,  290',  292', 
298\  300\  301',  301^  302^  302%  303^ 
304'',  309%  310',  313',  314^ 
Watertown,  bone  tube  from,  317%  fish- 
hook,' 309«. 
Weedsport,  harpoons  from,  295". 
Wemple  creek,  awls  from,  263% 
West    Bloomfieid,     bears    teeth    from, 
278\  bone  ball,  324%  bone  head,  283«; 
I      bone  images,  284'^;  fishhook.  30f5% 
Westchester  county,    explorations    in, 

243^ 
Whistles,  316--17% 
Wolf's  tooth,  276% 
Wood,  William,  cited,  318%  319^ 
Woodchucks  teeth,  276^. 
Woodworth  collection,   282%  282^  285^ 

303". 
Wyman,  3Ir,  mentioned,  245% 

Zeisberger,  David,  cited,  296^-97^. 
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Volume  5 
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METALLIC  IMPLEMENTS  OF  THE  NEW  YOEK  INDIANS 

The  stone  and  bronze  ages  of  Europe  have  little  reference  ta 
America  except  in  a  very  broad  sense.  Using  stone  implements 
here  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  men  may  have 
used  copper  also  in  New  York  when  the  whites  came,  as  some 
others  had  done  centuries  before.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
durable  or  massive  implements  were  made  of  this.  Customs 
changed.  The  later  New  York  aborigines  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  these  implements,  and  others  employed  the  material  only  in 
an  ornamental  or  reverential  way.  The  earlier  nations  did  not 
despise  this  use,  and  well  wrought  articles  for  personal  adorn- 
ment are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
South  of  our  national  limits  beautiful  early  articles  of  silver 
and  gold  occur.  Kecent  metallic  ornaments  are  frequent  in 
New  York,  but  none  have  been  reported  of  native  copper  except 
beads. 

Most  of  the  early  discoverers  had  something  to  say  of  copper 
ornaments,  but  these  may  not  have  been  of  native  metal  in  all 
cases.  When  the  Cabots  landed  at  Newfoundland  or  Nova 
Scotia  in  June  1497,  they  observed  that  "  the  inhabitants  had 
plenty  of  copper,"  probably  the  native  metal.  When  Verrazano 
visited  the  coast  of  New  England  in  1524,  he  saw  many  articles 
of  wrought  copper,  highly  esteemed  for  their  color  and  beauty. 
The  source  of  these  may  be  doubtful.  Cartier  found  no  copper 
among  the  Iroquois  of  Montreal  on  his  visit  there  in  1535,  but 
heard  of  it.  '^  They  took  the  chayne  of  our  capitaines  whistle, 
which  was  of  silver,  and  the  dagger-haft  of  one  our  fellow  mar- 
iners, hanging  on  his  side  being  of  yellow  copper  guilt,  and 
showed  us  that  such  stuffe  came  from  the  said  river.  .  . 
Our  capitaine  shewed  them  redde  copper,  which  in  their  lan- 
guage they  call  Caquedaze,  and  looking  towarde  that  countrey, 
with  signes  asked  him  if  any  came  from  thence,  they  shaking 
their  heads  answered  no;  but  they  shewed  us  that  it  came  from 
Saguenay,  and  that  lyeth  cleane  contrary  to  the  other."— 
Dawson,  p.  37 
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There  may  have  been  misuuderstandings  on  both  sides,  but 
the  plain  statement  is  that  this  people  knew  copper  and  had  a 
name  for  it,  though  they  had  none  themselves.  When  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold  was  at  Cape  Cod  in  1602  he  saw  a  young 
Indian  with  plates  of  copper  hanging  from  his  ears.  These  may 
have  come  from  European  contact,  but  Gosnold  did  not  suggest 
this.  Farther  south  they  were  visited  by  natives,  one  of  whom 
wore  a  copper  plate,  a  foot  long  and  half  as  broad,  on  his  breast. 
Others  had  copper  pendants  in  their  ears.  John  Brereton  added 
to  this,  accounts  of  their  beads,  chains,  arrows  and  other  things, 
und  said  that  not  one  lacked  something  of  the  kind.  Another 
described  pipes  partly  of  copper,  much  as  Hudson  did  in  New 
York  a  few  years  later.     Belknap  says  of  these  statements: 

All  these  Indians  had  ornaments  of  copper.  When  the 
adventurers  asked  them,  by  signs,  whence  they  obtained  this 
metal,  one  of  them  made  answer  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  pointing  to  the  main;  from  which  circumstance  it  was 
understood  that  the  adjacent  country  contained  mines  of  copper. 
In  the  course  of  almost  two  ceuturit^s  no  copper  has  been  dis- 
covered; though  iron,  a  much  more  useful  metal,  wholly  un- 
known to  the  natives,  is  found  in  great  plenty.  The  question, 
whence  did  they  obtain  copper?  is  yet  without  an  answer. — 
Belknap,  p.  151 

To  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  arrows,  tubes,  belts  and  pipes 
of  copper,  as  described  by  Brereton,  are  all  represented  on 
recent  Iroquois  sites,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  European 
articles,  furnished  by  some  unknown  early  trader. 

When  it  is  said  that  Henry  Hudson  saw  ''  copper  tobacco 
pipes  '■  among  the  Indians  of  Xew  York  bay,  he  may  have  mis- 
taken those  of  bright  red  clay  for  this  metal,  or  they  may  have 
•come  from  the  same  unknown  trader.  They  were  not  afterward 
mentioned  by  any  one,  and  none  of  native  metal  have  ever  been 
found.  The  natives  could  not  have  cast  them,  and  it  would  have 
been  extremely  difficult  to  make  them  by  hammering.  The 
copper  ornaments  seen  in  this  voyage  may  have  had  the  same 
source.  The  brass  pipes  which  Roger  Williams  thought  the  Xar- 
ragansetts  made  may  well  be  classed  with  these.  They  are 
never  mentioned  inland,  and  this  affects  the  question  of  origin, 
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but  every  article  described  above  was  in  use  by  the  Iroquois  in 
the  17th  century.  The  arrowheads  of  1602  are  said  to  be  "much 
like  our  broad  arrowheads,  very  workmanly  done,''  and  bras^ 
arrowheads  are  spoken  of  by  others. 

Native  copper  articles  are  rare  along  the  New  York  seacoast 
and  in  our  mounds,  and  perhaps  are  found  more  rarely  still  on 
camp  sites.  They  seem  to  have  been  lost  in  travel.  Apparently 
implements  of  native  copper  have  not  been  made  in  the  interior 
of  New  York  within  400  or  500  years.  This  conjecture  may  be 
changed  at  any  time,  though  well  founded  now.  The  Iroquois 
of  Montreal  knew  of  this  metal  in  1535,  but  had  none.  The 
Atlantic  coast  Indians  were  then  more  fortunate,  either  having 
European  or  home  sources  of  sui)ply.  or  communication  with 
the  Lake  Superior  mines,  from  which  the  Iroipiois  i)roper  were 
cut  off.     Both  these  things  are  i>robably  true. 

For  the  last  we  may  remember  that  ilic  larger  part  of  the 
Huron-Iroquois  family  were  somcwliat  isolated,  the  Algoncpiins 
surrounding  them  and  for  a  long  lime  k<'rping  some  of  them 
under.  No  members  of  the  Iroquois  family  lived  \\»'st  of  Lake 
Huron,  but  their  foes  did.  So  they  told  ('artier  that  in  the 
country  of  metals  "there  Iw  Agojudas.  that  is  as  much  to  say, 
an  evill  people,  who  goe  all  armed  even  to  their  lingers*  ends.'' 
These  wore  the  aboriginal  aiiiKH-  ami  were  coin  innally  at  war. 
The  Iroquois  were  then  uuwarlike  and  <-oninianded  no  access  to 
the  mines. 

The  question  of  a  home  suii]ily  merits  attention.  Copper 
occurs  in  mines,  but  so  it  does  in  scattered  fiagnienls.  There 
are  even  unprofitable  copper  ores  in  New  York,  bnt  no  ledges 
of  this  metal.  Nodules  of  several  iM)nnds  weight  have  been 
found  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  and  some  may  have  been 
used  and  prized  by  the  al)origines  near  the  coast.  Farther 
north  there  i^  little  doubt  that  all  articles  came  from  Lake 
Superior  at  an  early  day,  and  they  have  such  marked  pecu- 
liarities as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  were  commonly 
wrought  into  shape  in  that  vicinity.  Occasional  rude  pieces 
found  in  New  York  also  show  this  was  not  always  the  case. 
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S<MHi  aftrr  (^ih'Im'c  was  foiiiid^Hl  Cliaiiiiilaiii  mentioned  a  piece 
<if  v«M\v  liandsoiiK*  and  jmre  copper  j^iven  him  by  an  Algonquin. 
It  was  a  foot  long.  The  great  dis<M)\eivr  said,  "  He  gave  me  to 
und«Tst;ind  that  tln'i-**  w<*rc  large  (piantities  where  he  had  taken 
this,  wliirli  was  mi  ih<'  liaiiks  «if  a  ri\(M-.  n<*ar  a  great  lake.  He 
-aid  That  ili«*y  gatln-U'd  ii  in  lumps,  and  having  melted  it,  spread 
it  in  sluM'ts.  tim<M»thing  it   wiili  stoiirs." — (iKimitlnni,  '1:'1'.\(\ 

Pr«*snmahl\  this  r«*f«Ms  to  Lake  Siipcricjr,  and  the  nn*ltiug 
inrrrly  to  softt-ning  tin*  mrtal  l>.v  h<*at.  The  statement  lacks 
]ir»M-isi(in  in  ilnsr  ways.  Inil  it  would  lia\o  hem  p(^ssil>l(*  for  an 
eastern  Algon<|uin  wliilr  in  aliiame  or  fi  iondsiiip  with  the 
Hurons  lo  rea<li  Lake  SujMMior. 

A  suceerding  Statement  is  more  pro.-ise.  Kadisson  wintered  in 
l(!oS  on  tlie  siiorc  of  iliat  great  lake,  and  inenlioned  the  native 
coppei*  se\«*ial  times,  lio  sornis  to  rrfer  to  ornaniental  forms 
wln-n  he  speaks  of  a  "ydlow  waiie  that  they  make  with  ropper, 
made  liko  a  siair  or  a  half  moon.""— /•'</<//.s.soy/,  p.  IS,^,  'l\'l.  This 
would  iuing  the  making  <»f  native  copjier  ornaments  far  within 
the  histoiic  period,  hut  tlu'ie  iri  no  notic**  of  inijdements.  In  the 
same  yoai- orruired  the  \isii  which  luou^zlit  Lak<*  Superior  copper 
jdainly  to  view.  This  was  made  hy  an  Algcanpiin  chief  living  on 
the  Sagnenay.  who  had  i>assed  !(►  years  in  the  country  of  the 
>sipisiriniens.  and  whose  name  was  Awatanik.  Thence  he  went 
te  Lake  Sui»erior  in  1«;.')S.  spending  the  following  winter  there. 
Two  Frenchmt^n  returned  from  this  lake  in  KJOO  with  300  Algon- 
(piins,  but  they  said  nothing  about  copper,  though  they  had 
wintered  there  also. 

The  first  definite  Jesuit  report  of  Lake  Superior  ore  is  in  the 
Rdation  of  lOfltl.  In  that  year  a  French  missionary  met  the 
Algonquin  mentioned,  just  returned  from  that  region,  where  he 
had  gone  in  1058.  He  found  there  *'  copper  so  excellent  that  it 
is  found  fully  refined,  in  pieces  as  large  as  the  fist."  The  infer- 
ence is  that  the  Indians  east  of  Michigan  had  little  knowledge 
of  this  before.  The  Relation  of  1667  contains  the  journey  of 
Father  Claude  Allouez  to  Lake  Superior  in  1665.  He  reached 
the  lake  September  2,  and  went  on  to  say: 
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The  savages  respect  this  lake  as  a  divinity,  and  sacrifice  to 
it  .  .  .  They  often  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  pieces  of 
pure  copper,  weighing  from  10  to  20  pounds.  I  have  seen  these 
many  times  in  the  hands  of  the  savages,  and  as  they  are  super- 
stitious, they  regard  them  as  so  many  divinities,  or  as  presents 
that  the  gods  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  have  made 
them  to  be  the  cause  of  their  good  fortune;  it  is  for  this  that  they 
keep  these  pieces  of  copper  wrapped  up  among  their  most 
precious  movables;  there  are  some  who  have  preserved  them 
more  than  50  years;  others  have  had  them  in  their  families  from 
time  immemorial,  and  cherish  them  as  household  gods. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  interior  aborigines  liad  ceased 
to  use  native  copper  implements"more  than  300  years  ago,  some 
resuming  their  use  at  a  much  later  day.  Where  native  copper 
was  known  it  had  become  almost  sacred,  not  to  be  used  in  com- 
mon ways.  Farther  east  it  was  little  known,  occurring  on  no 
village  sites  in  New  York,  and  rarely  in  camps. 

The  missionary  did  not  then  see  the  great  copper  rock  project- 
ing from  the  water,  of  which  he  had  been  told,  but  later  travelers 
did.  He  recorded  the  fact  that  passers-by  cut  pieces  from  this. 
This  is  described  in  the  Relation  of  1670.  "  Advancing  to  the 
end  of  the  lake,  and  returning  a  day's  journey  along  the  southern 
side,  one  sees  at  the  water's  edge  a  rock  of  copper  which  weighs 
at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  so  hard  that  steel  will 
scarcely  penetrate  it.  When  however  it  is  heated,  it  is  cut  like 
lead." 

There  are  many  other  mentions  of  plates  and  masses  of  copper 

seen,  but  these  need  not  be  quoted  here.     One  other  quotation 

will  be  made  to  show  the  sacred  character  that  it  had  gained, 

after  having  had  common  uses.     This  is  from  the  same  Relation: 

At  that  time  the  savages  told  a  story  of  a  floating  island  which 
approached  or  receded  with  the  wind.  Four  men  reached  this 
one  day  and  prepared  their  dinner  in  their  usual  way.  Heating 
the  stones  they  found  and  casting  them  into  the  water  to  make 
it  boil,  they  discovered  that  they  were  copper  and  that  this  lay 
plentifully  around.  After  eating  they  loaded  their  canoe  with 
pieceJr:  and  plates  of  the  metal  and  were  soon  homeward  bound. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  a  great  voice  called  to  them,  asking 
why  they  carried  off  the  cradles  and  the  diversions  of  his  children. 
^'  The  plates  of  copper  are  the  cradles,  because  among  the  savages 
they  are  made  of  only  one  or  two  boards  joined  together,  on 
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which  they  lav  down  their  children;  and  these  little  bits  of  copper 
which  thev  w^ere  carrying  away,  are  the  playthings  and  diversions 
of  ravage  children,  who  play  together  with  little  stones."  One 
said  it  was  the  Thunder  spoke;  one  the  god  Mis^ibizi;  another 
the  water  men.  Two  Indians  died  on  the  way  home,  the  others 
soon  after,  and  no  one  dared  visit  the  floating  island  again. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  the  late  Dr  P.  R.  Hoy,  of  Racine  Wis. 
published  two  papers  in  1SS6  on  the  important  questions,  How 
<ind  hi/  ichom  ivere  the  copper  implements  made?  The  first  paper  he 
read  in  1876,  the  second  in  1882.  That  they  were  not  cast  he 
showed,  because  the  aborigines  could  not  produce  the  heat  re- 
quired, but  copper  could  be  softened  by  judicious  applications  of 
heat  and  cold.  He  thought  that  implements  were  hammered  or 
pressed  into  shape  in  stone  molds,  and  made  successful  experi- 
ments. Lastly,  he  thought  most  native  copper  articles  were 
made  after  the  white  men  came,  a  conclusion  not  so  easily  proved. 
His  arguments  will  not  be  reproduced  here,  but  some  of  his  facts 
will  be  mentioned. 

Copper  articles  were  made  near  Lake  Superior  for  export  and 
trade  elsewhere.  In  1882  there  were  found  26  copper  imple- 
ments close  together,  under  a  small  pile  of  stones  at  the  Sault 
Ste  Marie.  In  the  lot  were  six  awls  from  3  to  6  inches  long, 
five  knives  of  various  sizes,  and  16  axes,  hammers  and  chisels. 
These  must  have  been  made  for  trade.  For  recent  use  he  cites 
witnesses  to  the  copper  implements  used  by  the  modern  Chippe- 
wfis  and  Winnebagoes.  One  Indian  agent  certified  that  when  he 
first  came  among  the  latter,  '"  many  of  them  carried  lances 
headed  with  copper,  and  it  was  quite  common  to  see  arrows 
headed  with  c-opper.*'  These  points  may  have  been  like  those 
used  by  the  Iroquois  250  years  ago.  Out  of  over  a  hundred 
mounds  opened  near  Racine  none  contained  copper.  Among  hun- 
dreds of  native  copper  implements  in  the  Perkins  collection  not 
one  came  from  a  mound.  This  led  him  to  conclude  that  such 
articles  were  later  than  the  mound  builders. 

Great  quantities  of  native  copper-ornaments  have  been  found 
in  Ohio  mounds.  Mr  Warren  K.  Moorehead  took  three  or  four 
thousand  spool-shaped  ornaments  out  of  the  Hopewell  mounds 
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alone.  These  are  properly  mound  articles,  thus  far  unknown  in 
New  York.  He  found  there  many  articles  of  sheet  copper,  some- 
times stamped  or  ornamented,  naturally  suggesting  recent 
material  but  clearly  aboriginal.  It  is  definitely  known  that 
native  copper  was  beaten  thin  enough  for  turning  the  edges 
undei-  and  overlaying  prepared  forms.  Out  of  one  of  these  mounds 
Mr  Moorehead  took  a  copper  ax  22  inches  long  and  6  inches  wide. 
This  weighed  nearly  38  pounds,  not  quite  seven  times  as  heavy 
as  the  largest  New^  York  implements  of  this  kind. — Moorehead^ 
p.  325 

Wisconsin  naturally  affords'  the  greatest  supply,  being  near  the 
ancient  mines.  Mr  F.  S.  Perkins  sold  143  local  copper  imple- 
ments to  the  Wisconsin  historical  society,  and  in  1886  had 
another  collection  of  over  600  exclusive  of  beads.  The  Hamilton, 
collection  is  also  notable,  containing  most  Xew  York  forms,  as 
well  as  small  fishhooks'  and  unusual  ornaments.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  560  articles  gathered  from  a  space  of  5  acres 
in  Wisconsin.  The  writer  met  with  a  curious  Wisconsin  collec- 
tion at  Manitou  Col.  The  articles  w^ere  flat  and  symmetric,  cut 
from  rolled  or  beaten  copper  and  showing  none  of  the  irregulari- 
ties of  early  implements.  Some  found  at  Brewerton  N.  Y.  are 
suggestive  of  these.  Native  copper  articles  occur  in  Michigan 
and  Minnesota.  In  the  latter  they  are  well  distributed  and 
include  eastern  forms  but  are  not  numerous.  Canadian  imple- 
ments are  nearly  related  to  those  of  New  York,  and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St  Lawrence  'have  afforded  many. 
Others  occur  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Champlain. 

New  England  is  fairly  represented  and  has  some  notable  forms. 
Pennsylvania  has  a  number  of  implements  and  ornaments.  Dr 
C.  C.  Abbott  knew  of  128  copper  articles  in  New  Jersey  in  1885, 
but  they  were  not  all  fully  wrought.  They  included  11  celts,  five 
spears,  eight  arrowheads,  13  bracelets,  70  beads  and  21  pieces  of 
copper.  At  one  time  he  had  thought  it  ''  not  improbable  that 
all  the  copper  articles  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  were 
brought  from  westc^rn  localities.  A  careful  rcsurvey  of  many 
localities    where    ordinary    Indian    stone    implements    occur    in 
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abundance,  and  correspondence  with  collectors  in  various  parts 

of  Xew  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  now  convince  me  that 

the  use  of  copper,  as  implements  and  ornaments,  was  much  more 

common  than  I  supposed,  and  that  among  the  Delaware  Indians 

were  many  co^jpersmiths."     He  cites  examples  of  articles  which 

he  thought  were  made  of  New  Jersey  copper,  this  not  being  rare. 

One  mass  in  Somerset  county  weighed  100  pounds,  and  it  also 

occurred   in   the    eastern    counties    of    Pennsylvania.     Finished 

ornaments  were  found  in  graves  with  others  unfinished,  and  in 

one  grave  was  a  copper  nodule  of  13  ounces.     His  final  opinion 

is  thus  expressed : 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  an  examination  of  the  copper 
objects  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  that  the  weight 
of  probability  is  strongly  in  favor  of  their  home  manufacture; 
and  the  similarity  of  the  forms  to  those  taken  from  areas  where 
mounds  occur  is  another  fact  in  favor  of  the  rapidly  growing  im- 
pression that  the  builders  of  these  earthworks  and  the  Indians  of 
the  coast  were  essentially  one  people. — Abbott,  p.  771-78 

Dr  Abbott's  statements  are  weighty,  but  there  are  other  facts 
which  may  prevent  th«^ir  full  acceptance.  No  argument  will  be 
held  on  these  now,  one  important  fact  clearly  appearing,  that 
there  were  supplies  of  native  copper  accessible  to  the  coast  In- 
dians which  were  not  available  to  those  in  the  interior  of  Sew 
York. 

Mr  David  Boyle  remarks  that  copper  articles  are  comparatively 
rare  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  that  the  line  of  distribution 
seems  to  be  through  the  Georgian  bay  and  along  the  Ottawa 
river.  Few  have  been  reported  in  the  Neutral  country,  lying 
near  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Toronto  collection  has  many  fine  examples  of  early  and  recent 
forms.  The  latter  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  New  York,  owing  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Huron,  Neutral  and  Tobacco  nations  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  country  was  depopulated  just 
as  these  were  beginning  to  be  most  freely  used.  Those  of  native 
copper  have  a  few  forms  not  reported  in  New  York.  Some  fine 
articles  come  from  Wolfe  island,  opposite  Cape  Vincent.  As 
this  lies  nearer  the  New  Yo4'k  mainland  than  that  of  Canada, 
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these  might  well  be  described  and  illustrated  as  New  York  speci- 
mens. Those  found  in  the  mound  at  Brockville  are  merely  sepa- 
rated from  the  New  York  shore  by  the  St  Lawrence,  and  are  like 
those  found  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

The  collection  of  Mr  A.  E.  Douglass,  of  New  York  city, 
includes  78  copper  objects,  mainly  from  Ohio.  He  does  not  state 
how  many  are  of  native  copper,  but  divides  them  into  spears, 
celts,  knives,  hammers,  vessels,  beads  in  lots,  bracelets,  imple- 
ments, ornaments',  tubes,  pipes,  arrows  and  grooved  axes.  Of 
these  one  arrow,  one  implement,  two  bracelets  and  six  orna- 
ments are  from  New  York.     Nearly  half  are  from  Ohio. 

Prof.  George  H.  Perkins  has  described  and  figured  some  of  the 
native  copper  implements  of  Vermont  and  Dr  Abbott  has  illus- 
trated a  celt  from  Maine.  Some  copper  articles  have  been  found 
in  Manitoba,  but  these  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  farther 
east.  Excepting  a  small  space  in  Ohio  distinguished  by  quite 
remarkable  articles,  there  is  thus  a  very  large  district  in  which 
nearly  all  native  copper  relics  are  practically  of  the  same  types. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  occurrence  of  these  in  the 
territories  of  historic  nations  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  made 
by  them.  They  are  scattered  all  through  the  territoiry  of  the 
Iroquois  family,  but  are  not  found  on  the  village  sites  of  that 
people,  early  or  late.  The  presumption  is  that  they  were  made 
by  an  earlier  people  still.  They  are  found  in  the  land  of  the 
Lenape,  but  we  must  connect  them  with  known  villages  of  that 
people  before  we  can  assert  they  were  made  by  them.  As  far  as 
evidence  goes,  in  the  eastern  states  they  were  usually  lost  by  the 
wayside  or  in  temporary  camps,  or  else  were  buried  with  the 
dead.  An  observation  by  Dr  D.  S.  Kellogg  on  those  of  Lake 
€hamplain  is  worthy  of  attention.  "  Of  copper  spearheads, 
hatchets  and  gouges  about  two  dozen  have  been  found.  These 
have  been  entirely  surface  or  field  finds.  Not  a  single  copper 
relic  has  as  yet  (1887)  been  obtained  from  a  dwelling  site."  This 
is  not  invariable  elsewhere,  but  is  a  general  rule  having  im- 
portance. In  New  York,  at  least,  all  native  copper  articles  may 
be  safely  called  prehistoric. 
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As  copper  was  prized  for  ornamental  purposes  from  the  begin- 
ning it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  acceptable  gift  from  early 
voyagers.  Any  metallic  ornament  would  not  only  be  prized  but 
preserved,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  such  things, 
given  to  the  Iroquois  of  Hochelaga  and  other  places  by  Cartier 
or  his  men,  were  afterward  brought  to  Xew  York.  This  will 
appear  in  its  proper  place. 

When  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  French  opened  more  fully  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  metallic  implements  and 
ornaments  were  in  great  request.  One  has  only  to  look  over 
old  bills  of  supplies  and  purchases  to  see  how  great  was  their 
quantity  and  variety.  For  ornamental  purposes  bronze,  brass 
and  nearly  pure  copper  long  had  sway.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  silver  began  to  take  its  place,  and  for  150 
years  held  its  own  as  the  fashionable  material.  Loskiel  spoke 
of  this.  "  The  rich  adorn  their  heads  with  a  number  of  silver 
trinkets  of  considerable  weight.  This  mode  of  finery  is  not  so 
common  among  the  Delawares  as  the  Iroquois,  who,  by  studying 
dress  and  ornament  more  than  any  other  Indian  nation,  are 
allowed  to  dictate  the  fashion  to  the  rest." — Loskiel,  p.  52 

A  great  number  of  forms  became  common,  and  all  were 
lavishly  used.  Some  were  very  beautiful  and  were  tastefully 
employed.  At  first  they  were  made  by  the  whites,  but  the 
Iroquois  soon  learned  the  art  and  had  their  own  smiths  in  every 
village.  Such  ornaments  were  abundant  till  the  civil  war, 
when  the  high  price  of  silver  brought  many  to  the  smelting  pot. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  even  the  smaller  ornaments  now. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  has  wisely  called  attention  to  the  large 
supply  of  copper  furnished  to  the  coast  Indians  by  early  ex- 
plorers and  colonists,  and  to  the  use  made  of  it.     He  says: 

A  careful  examination  of  the  copper  articles  found  in  the 
mounds  should  lead  any  one,  not  swayed  by  some  preconceived 
notion,  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  them  were  made  of 
copper  brought  over  to  America  by  Europeans,  which  would  as 
a  matter  of  course  indicate  (if  they  do  not  pertain  to  intrusive 
burials)  that  the  mounds  in  which  such  specimens  are  found 
were  erected  subsequent  to  the  discovery  by  Columbus.     The 
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copper  articles  found  in  tln^  mounds  and  ancient  graves  belong, 
as  may  be  readily  seen  by  those  who  will  inspect  them,  to  two 
usually  very  distinct  classes;  those  of  the  one  class  evidently 
hammered  out  with  rude  stone  implements;  those  of  the  other 
class  showing  as  plainly  that  they  have  been  made  from  quite 
thin,  smooth,  and  even  sheets. — Thomas,  p.  710 

He  has  no  doubt  that  some  important  mounds  were  made  in 
quite  recent  times,  and  cites  many  early  authorities  to  show 
how  great  a  supply  of  metals  was  afforded  to  the  Indians  by 
European  explorers,  traders  and  colonists.  In  Virginia  they 
w^ere  lavish  with  copper,  and  Smith  said  that  in  a  short  time 
goods  ''could  not  be  had  for  a  pound  of  copper  which  before 
W'as  sold  us  for  an  ounce." — SmitlL  1:  106.  Strachey  said  that 
Powhatan  wished  to  monopolize  the  copper  trade: 

AVhereas  the  English  are  now  content  to  receive  in  exchange 
a  few  measures  of  corn  for  a  great  deal  of  that  mettell  (valuing 
yt  according  to  the  extreme  price  yt  bears  with  them,  not  to 
the  estymacion  yt  hath  with  us),  Powhatan  doth  again  vend 
some  small  quantity  thereof  to  his  neighbor  nations  for  one 
hundred  tyme  the  value,  reserving,  notwithstanding,  for  him- 
self a  plentiful  quantity  to  leavy  men  withal  when  he  shall  find 
cause  to  use  them  against  us,  for  the  before-remembered 
weroance  of  Paspageh  did  once  wage  fourteen  or  fifteen 
iv^eroances  to  assist  him  in  the  attempt  upon  the  fort  of  James- 
towne,  for  one  copper  plate  promised  to  each  weroance. — 
mracJivi/,  p.  103 

It  appears  that  Powhatan  had  articles  or  pieces  of  native 
copper,  but  they  were  not  abundant  nor  as  beautiful  as  those 
of  the  English,  and  so  he  coveted  these.  Capt.  John  Smith  often 
referred  to  this  trade  in  copper  and  iron,  but  his  most  important 
statement  was  in  connection  with  his  visit  to  the  Tockwoghes 
in  1008.  These  lived  far  up  Chesapeake  bay,  and  w^ere  at  war 
with  the  Massawomeks,  a  branch  of  the  Iroquois  family,  and 
probably  a  part  of  the  Eries.  The  Susquehannas  were  friends 
of  the  Tockwoghes,  and  of  the  latter  he  said:  "We  saw  among 
these  people  many  knives,  hatchets,  and  pieces  of  brass,  which 
they  said  they  had  from  the  Sas(iU(^sahanocks,  a  mighty  people, 
and  mortal  eniMuies  to  the  Massawomeks."-  He  elsewhere  de- 
scribes "his  visit  with  the  Susquehannas,  adding  that,  "  many 
descriptions   and   discourses   they   made   us   of  Atquanahucke, 
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Massawomekes,  and  other  people,  signifying  Tliev  inhabit  the 
river  of  Cannida.  and  from  the  French  to  have  their  hatchets 
and  snch  lilce  tools  by  trade." 

The  Virginia  Indians  told  him  that  this  hostile  people  lived 
-'^  on  a  great  salt  water,  which  by  all  likelihood  is  some  part  of 
Commada.  some  great  lake,  or  some  inlet,  or  some  sea  that 
falleth  into  the  South  Sea."  In  his  well  known  account  of  his 
battle  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1609,  the  great  French  explorer 
observed  that  the  Mohawks  had  axes  of  iron,  though  that  year 
included  his  own  first  visit  to  Xew  York  and  the  first  Dutch 
voyage  up  the  Hudson  river.  He  said:  -  The  Iroquois  repaired 
on  shore,  and  arranged  all  their  canoes,  the  one  beside  the  other, 
and  began  to  hew  down  trees  with  villainous  axes,  which  they 
sometimes  got  in  war.  and  others  of  stone,  and  fortified  them- 
selves very  securely."  We  are  thus  not  to  limit  the  possible 
use  of  European  metallic  articles  in  Xew  York  to  the  year  1609. 
It  is  every  way  probable  that  a  few  implements  or  ornaments 
reached  the  interior  many  years  before,  and  in  some  instances 
these  may  have  been  found. 

Attention  has  elsewhere  been  called  to  early  wrecks  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  whence  some  metal  was  obtained.  More 
of  these  occurred  than  ever  were  reported.  Fishermen  from 
Europe  haunted  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  points 
and  islands  adjacent  but  did  not  publish  their  voyages.  They 
were  not  exploring,  but  getting  a  li\ing.  In  a  similar  way,  at 
a  later  day.  there  were  French  and  Dutch  traders  penetrating 
the  wilds  of  New  York,  of  whose  names  and  adventures  we  are 
equally  ignorant.  For  their  own  profit  they  said  as  little  as 
possible. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  our  knowledge 
of  the  early  use  of  copper  has  grown.  Squier  and  Davis  brought 
to  light  many  copper  ornaments  and  articles  in  their  mound 
explorations,  the  report  of  which  was  published  in  1818.  The 
repoit  of  Foster  and  Whitney  on  the  Lake  Superior  district, 
published  in  1850,  showed  something  of  the  early  work  done 
there.     Schoolcraft   was  at  his  best  in  that  region.     Lapham 
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added  much  in  writing  on  the  antiquities  of  Wisconsin  in  1855, 
Col.  Whittlesey  published  his  account  of  ancient  mining  on 
Lake  Superior  in  1863,  yet  Dr  Charles  Rau  said,  in  his  paper 
entitled  Ancient  ahorigmal  trade  in  North  America:  "  The  Smith- 
sonian institution  has  been  receiving  for  years  Indian  antiqui- 
ties from  all  parts  of  North  America,  yet  possessed  in  1870 
only  seven  copper  objects:  namely,  three  spearheads,  two  small 
rods,  a  semilunar  knife  with  convex  cutting  edge,  and  an  ax 
of  good  shape." — Ran.  Ahorig.  p.  94.  There  are  more  there  now, 
and  yet  but  few  compared  with  some  private  collections. 

The  Lake  Superior  copper  sometimes  contains  small  masses- 
of  native  silver.  Where  this  is  present  the  source  of  the  supply 
may  be  known  but  its  absence  is  no  test.  Most  articles  show 
raised  spots  and  lines,  retaining  a  hammered  appearance.  The 
softer  metal  between  is  corroded.  The  stone  hammers  and  rude 
wooden  tools  of  the  early  miners  are  yet  found  where  they 
worked  centuries  ago.  Col.  Whittlesey  thought  500  years  had 
passed  since  that  time;  Mr  Lapham  allowed  a  much  more  recent 
period.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Jesuit  Relations  speak  of  work 
done  there  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ITth  century.  W^hile  it  is 
probable  that  many  implements  were  made  in  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, it  is  perfectly  clear  that  masses  of  metal  were  carried 
away  to  be  cut  up  and  wrought  elsewhere.  Such  blocks  have 
been  found  and  the  Jesuits  mention  those  that  they  had  seen 
or  owned. 

In  common  with  others  the  w^riter  at  first  could  hardly  resist 
the  belief  that  the  early  copper  articles  brought  to  him  were 
cast  in  a  rude  matrix  of  sand.  Much  of  the  surface  appears^ 
like  a  rough  casting,  and  the  longitudinal  raised  lines  could  be 
attributed  to  cracks  in  the  mold.  Dr  Hoy  thought  the  metal  was 
subjected  to  a  great  pressure  in  a  matrix  of  stone.  The  prev- 
alent opinion  now  is  that  all  our  implements  of  this  kind  were 
hammered  into  shape.  One  surface  is  usually  flat  but  the  re- 
verse quite  commonly  has  a  central  and  longitudinal  ridge. 
On  this  surface  the  workman  hammered  along  one  side  and 
then  changed  ends  to  hammer  the  other,  the  slightly  oblique 
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blows  produciiio  a  central  vUlge.  Dr  Thomas  Wilsou,  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  told  the  writer  of  his  experiments  in 
such  forging,  and  gave  a  high  rank  to  the  aboriginal  workman. 
He  found  peeuliar  diflfir-ulties  in  bending  over  the  lower  edges 
to  form  the  socket.  This  feature  appears  in  some  European 
bronzes  locally  termed  winged  celts.  Some  New  York  articles 
show  greater  skill  than  any  copper  celts  in  Washington. 

The  Indians,  however,  soon  learned  to  cast  metals,  if  reports 
are  true.  Roger  Williams  said  of  those  in  New  England: 
"  They  have  an  excellent  Art  to  cast  our  Pewter  and  Brasse  into 
very  neate  and  artificiall  Pipes."  Snch  pipes  were  found  in  New 
York,  but  melting  brass  has  difficulties,  and  such  a  native  art 
may  be  doubted.  Metal  was  sometimes  used  for  lining  pipes, 
both  of  horn  and  stone,  and  there  are  other  examples  where 
stone  and  metals  were  otherwise  combined.  All  these  are 
recent. 

The  distribulion  of  early  copper  articles  in  New  York  is  some- 
what uniform  on  the  whole,  excluding  the  lower  Hudson  and 
Long  Island.  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua  counties  have  some 
reputation  in  this  way  but  the  rather  indefinite  reports  seem 
exaggerated.  A  good  antiquarian  says  that  in  oO  years  resi- 
dence he  has  seen  but  one  native  copper  arrowhead  there. 
Onondaga  county  and  the  di-ainage  of  the  Genesee  river  have 
afforded  many.  Fine  examples  have  come  from  Jefferson  county 
and  the  islands  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Hudson  are  well  represented  by  these  early 
relics.     Some  have  been  found  on  the  Susquehanna. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Iroquois  had  no  metallic  articles 
which  they  did  not  have  from  the  whites.  These  they  gladly 
adopted  and  the  advent  of  the  Dutch  became  a  new  era  in  their 
life.  All  Europeans  were  termed  by  them  Aseromii,  Makers  of 
axes,  but  this  was  specifically  the  name  of  the  Dutch.  This 
was  the  definition  of  Father  Bruyas,  an  excellent  authority. 
Megapolensis  interpreted  it  differently:  "'  They  call  us  Assi/reoni, 
that  is  Cloth-Makers,  or  Clmristooni,  that  is  Iron- Workers,  be- 
cause our  People  first  brought  Cloth  and  Iron  among  them." — 
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Hazard,  p.  517.  It  seems  better  to  make  the  word  mean  Knife- 
makers  than  to  refer  it  to  axes.  Axe  is  atoko.  In  the  old 
Mohawk  assire  was  cloth,  and  assere  knives,  so  that  either  defini- 
tion would  stand  as  given  by  Megapolensis. 

Loskiel  said,  "  Many  of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois  have 
learned  to  make  very  good  rifle  barrels  of  common  fowling- 
pieces,  and  keep  them  likewise  in  good  repair."  They  also 
learned  to  make  silver  ornaments  from  coin,  and  even  to  insert 
colored  glass  when  desired. 

Native  copper  articles 

It  will  be  seen  that  articles  of  native  copper  stand  distinctly 
apart  from  all  others,  and  should  be  considered  by  themselves. 
With  slight  exceptions  those  of  New  York  have  a  useful  char- 
acter, and  were  probably  all  made  before  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  Some  found  on  early  Huron  sites  in  Canada  may  have 
had  a  more  recent  date  and  some  may  Avell  have  been  known  to 
the  later  Hurons,  reaching  them  through  western  trade.  The 
form  suggesting  our  case  knife  has  been  thought  to  show  a 
knowledge  of  European  art,  but  specimens  of  this  are  rare  both 
in  Canada  and  New  York.  The  copper  hooks  of  Wisconsin 
imply  the  same,  but  no  early  examples  of  these  have  appeared 
here. 

One  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  speaking  of  the  scarcity  of 
any  early  metallic  artich'S.  In  early  pioneer  days  in  New  York 
recent  Iroquois  village  sites  were  prized  sources  of  supply  for 
iron  and  ])i'ass.  Reference  1o  Ihis  will  be  made  later.  Native 
copper  articles  have  proved  useful  or  salable,  and  many  a  one 
has  gone  inio  the  crucible.  Some  of  the  finest  figured  by  the 
writer  have  been  barely  I'escued  from  such  a  fate,  and  others 
lay  for  years  in  th(^  farmer's  tool  chest,  serving  some  rude  end. 
The  present  scarcity  is  therefore  no  absolute  test  of  former  num- 
bers, though  they  were  probably  small.  This  is  partly  inferred 
from  the  opening  of  new  sites,  where  other  articles  abound. 
Those  found  seem  to  have  belonged  to  transient  visitors  and 
not  to  a  settled  people. 
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A  large  proportion  of  these  remarkable  articles  have  the  celt 
or  chisel  form,  iisiiallv  narrower  at  one  end  than  the  other,  but 
sometimes  with  the  edges  parallel.  The  finest  brought  to  the 
writer's  attention  was  once  owned  by  the  late  J.  S.  Twining, 
who  sold  it  to  some  one  outside  the  state.  Fig.  61  is  reduced 
one  half  in  length  from  the  outline  furnished  by  Mr  Twining, 
the  full  length  being  14|  inches  and  the  breadth  1|  inches.  The 
greatest  thickness  of  the  lateral  edge  is  f  of  an  inch,  the  total 
thickness  being  about  double  this.  It  weighs  5^  pounds.  One 
surface  is  flat,  and  the  other  ridged  as  usual.  The  ends  are  thin- 
ner than  the  center  but  one  is  beveled  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge. 
Tt  was  plowed  up  by  Mr  Farnham  at  Oxford  N.  Y.  in  1856,  and 
^\r  Twilling  bought  it  of  liis  lioirs.  Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  unusually  fine  article  did  not  remain  here. 

Fig.  7  is  a  reduced  drawing  of  another  copper  celt,  almost  the 
counterpart  of  the  preceding  except  in  size.  Its  weight  is  2 
pounds.  14  onnces.  or  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  last, 
lint  it  is  bnj  abonf  a  fiflli  slioi-lci'.  Tliis  iiiijdcnient  is  slightly 
beveled  in  thickness  toward  each  end,  one  of  these  having  a  dull 
chisel  edge.  Tt  is  11.^  inches  long,  1  ^^.r  broad  and  |J  thick, 
being  a  lifilc  wider  at  Ihe  culling  edge  where  it  suddenly  and 
slightly  expands.  One  snrface  is  neai'ly  Hal  Init  a  little  de- 
pressed along  the  center;  the  othei-  ridged  as  usnal  but  slightly 
hollowed  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  ridge.  This  is 
a  common  feature.  There  are  the  usual  flattened  rough  lines, 
showing  traces  of  the  hammer.  The  first  owner  cut  the  upper 
corner  to  test  the  material,  a  very  frequent  practice.  This  fine 
celt  was  found  in  May  1880  by  Mr  J.  F.  Shultz  on  lot  22,  town  of 
Clay  N.  Y.  and  was  at  first  sold  for  old  copper,  but  soon  came 
into  the  Bigelow  collection,  where  it  may  now  be  seen. 

Fig.  3  is  of  the  same  general  form  and  is  much  reduced.  It 
is  ridged  on  one  side  but  is  narrower  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other.  This  is  in  the  Smithsonian  institution  where  it  is  cred- 
ited to  Keeseville  N.  Y.  Dr  D.  S.  Kellogg  locates  it  more  exactly 
at  Auger  pond,  Keeseville,  where  it  was  found  many  years  ago 
by  a  Mr  Hackstaff.  It  is  9}  inches  long  and  has  a  medial  width 
of  IJ  inches,  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  last. 
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Fig.  5  is  also  reduced,  and  the  lateral  edges  gradually  con- 
tract. It  is  7|  inches  long  with  a  medial  width  of  1|  inches. 
The  cutting  edge  extends  to  a  central  point  and  the  bevel  to  the 
ridge  commences  almost  at  the  flat  surface,  which  is  the  one 
shown.  The  first  owner  unfortunately  filed  down  most  of  the 
rough  ridges  on  one  side  of  the  back.  It  was  found  on  the 
farm  of  B.  C.  Case,  north  of  Lake  Neatawantha  and  toward 
Oswego  river,  near  Oswego  Falls.  It  is  now  in  the  Bigelow  col- 
lection.    The  bevel  at  the  point  is  more  abrupt  than  usual. 

Fig.  9  is  another  fine  celt  in  the  same  collection,  which  em- 
braces a  large  proportion  of  the  native  copper  articles  illus- 
trated here.  It  was  found  by  Mr  Charles  Woods  on  his  farm, 
about  3  miles  due  east  of  Baldwinsville  N.  Y.  lot  82,  Lysander. 
This  was  in  April  1878.  The  hard  ridges  are  black,  appearing 
mostly  on  the  flat  side,  where  a  narrow  central  one  extends  from 
end  to  end.  The  under  surface  is  ridged  as  usual  and  it  is  some- 
what pointed  at  both  ends,  the  cutting  edge  being  almost  rect- 
angular in  the  center.  The  extreme  length  is  nearly  7  inches, 
the  greatest  width  1^  inches  and  the  thickness  ^  inch.  Below 
the  center  Ihe  sides  are  nc^arly  parallel  as  far  as  the  cutting 
edge  and  most  of  the  small  ridges  are  toAvard  ihat  end. 

Fig.  10  was  in  the  colled  ion  of  ^Fr  Albert  irojddiis  of  IMjoenix, 
but  its  ]»r('s<'iij  aliodc  is  iiiiknowii.  It  was  foniid  in  Oswego 
county  in  1S7S  and  has  undri'goue  soiik'  tiling,  williont  sei'iously 
affecting  its  character.  On  the  flal  surface  i'e]>resentvd  the 
hard,  longitudinal  iMdges  are  unchanged.  Tiie  expanded  and 
rounded  edge  on  tliis  side  is  slightly  hollowed  like  a  shallow 
gouge.  The  back  is  I'onnded,  no(  distinrjly  jidged.  The  ex 
treme  length  is  5^  inches,  medial  width  I  ineh,  width  of  edge 
Ivg    inches  and  thickness  l^  inch. 

Fig.  53  is  a  ]»arallel  cdg^'d  co})|ier  celt  in  the  eollertion  of  Mr 
John  IMartin,  riattsbnrgK.  V.  J(  was  found  on  tlu'-lones  farm 
2  miles  north  of  llial  i>I;H'e.  The  suifaee  is  beveled  toward  each 
end,  modei'alely  sharpened  at  one,  and  is  weathered  and  gi*een. 
It  weighs  7 J  ounces.  The  owner  says:  "One  end  was  pounded 
by  a  hammer,  which  shows  that  one  end  was  lapped." 
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Fig.  tVJ  Las  iilso  piirallrl  edges  and  is  quite  hi-oad  for  its 
leiigtlh  It  is  in  A.  H.  \\  ati'ibuiy's  collection,  and  was  found 
between  Jjiidgeport  and  Oneida  lake.  The  length  is  4f  inches 
and  the  average  width  1^  inches.  The  edge  is  rounded  and 
slightly  <'Xpand<d. 

Fig.  40  is  still  wider  in  proportion  and  suggests  an  ax.  It 
belongs  to  Mr  Albert  Kose  of  Manchester  Center,  Ontario  co. 
N.  Y.  and  was  found  on  the  Hose  farm,  a  little  over  a  mile  north 
of  (ln'  old  ford  at  Canandaigua  outlet.  Mr  Irving  W.  Coats 
made  Dm*  drawing  in  181)-.  lie  says  it  is  of  native  copper  and 
is  o  iuilies  long.  'J1ie  (Xlicme  br^-adlli  is  1§  inches,  being 
a  little  less  at  the  head  where  there  is  a  rounded  depression. 
The  cutting  edge  is  curved,  as  usual. 

Fig.  -o  has  LIk-  iii(»d<  in  ax  form  and  came  from  Livingston 
county,  N.  V.  It  is  of  native  copper  but  has  unfortunately  been 
ground  down.  Tliis  is  in  llie  Smithsonian  collection  and  is  of 
actual  size. 

Fig.  (JO  is  taken   fiom  S(iuier's  Autiqiiit'us  of  the  state  of  New 

York  (p.  V2'2)  and  is  here  of  actual  size.     He  said: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  state,  is  an  ax  of  cast  coppery  of  which  fig.  25 
is  a  reduced  engraving.  The  original  is  4  inches  long  by  2J 
broad  on  the  edge,  and  corresponds  in  shape  with  some  of 
those  of  wrought  native  copper,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
mounds  of  Ohio.  From  the  granulations  of  the  surface  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cast  in  sand.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its 
having  been  used  for  any  purpose.  Its  history,  beyond  that 
it  was  plowed  up  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn,  Cayuga 
county,  is  unknown.  No  opportunity  has  yet  been  aliorded  of 
analyzing  any  portion,  so  as  to  determine  whether  it  has  an 
intermixture  of  other  metals.  It  appears  to  be  pure  copper. 
An  inspection  serves  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  that  it  is  of  abo- 
riginal origin;  but  the  questions  when  and  by  whom  made,  are 
beyond  our  ability  to  answer.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
mound  builders  understood  the  smelting  of  metals;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  obtained  their 
entire  supply  in  a  native  state,  and  worked  it  cold.  The  Portu- 
guese chronicler  of  Soto's  expedition  into  Florida,  mentions 
copper  hatchets,  and  rather  vaguely  refers  to  a  "  smelting  of 
copper,"  in  a  country  which  he  did  not  visit,  far  to  the  north- 
ward,   called    "  Chisca."      The   Mexicans    and   Peruvians   made 
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hatchets  of  copper  alloyed  with  tin.  It  would  seem  that  this 
hatchet  was  obtained  from  that  direction,  or  made  by  some 
Indian  artisan  after  intercourse  with  the  whites  had  instructed 
him  in  the  art  of  working  metals.  At  present  it  is  prudent  to 
say  that  the  discovery  of  this  relic  is  an  anomalous  fact,  which 
investigators  should  only  bear  in  mind,  without  venturing  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  deductions  or  inferences  of  any  kind. 

Mr  Squier  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  judicious  of 
writers  and  these  words  may  have  held  in  check  the  extrava- 
gant surmises  and  theories  in  which  some  of  his  contemporaries 
indulged.  At  the  same  time  some  of  our  best  authorities  have 
determined  that  many  articles  which  appear  to  have  been  cast 
were  really  brought  into  shape  by  hammering.  The  first  im- 
pressions are  of  a  rude  casting. 

Dr  Charles  Kau  at  first  allowed  the  casting  of  this  article. — 
Rem,  p.  92.  In  collecting  his  papers  in  1882  he  made  a  pref- 
atory note  as  follows: 

Reference  is  made  to  a  cast  copper  ax  plowed  up  near  Auburn, 
Cayuga  co.  N.  Y.  and  first  described  and  figured  by  Mr  Squier 
on  p.  78  of  his  AhorUj'uial  niotiutnents  of  the  state  of  New  York 
(Wash.  1849).  Several  years  ago,  while  in  conversation  with 
Mr  Squier  at  his  residence  in  New  York  I  happened  to  see  the 
same  ax  lying  on  the  mantelpiece.  In  handling  the  object  I 
noticed  that  a  small  portion  had  been  removed  from  it — for 
close  examination  by  an  expert,  as  Mr  Squier  informed  me. 
This  examination  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  ax  was 
not  cast  but  hammered  into  shape  from  native  copper.  The 
former  inhabitants  of  North  America,  1  still  believe — notwith- 
standing all  assertions  to  the  contrary—  were  uuacquainted*with 
the  art  of  melting  copper. — Ran,  pref.  p.  vii 

As  to  modes  of  working  copper  and  the  differences  between 
the  native  metal  and  (hat  brought  by  Europeans,  reference  may 
be  made  to  a  valuable  pa])er  by  Mr  Clarence  B.  Moore.  He 
gives  analyses  of  several  articles  from  recent  New  York  sites, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  those  of  native  copper.  From  other 
sources  some  were  procured.  Jn  Ilia  I  jtai^er  he  quotes  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  I*rof.  F.  W.  IMitnam  whicli  is  of  general 
interest  and  is  therefore  re]»roduced  here: 

Just  after  I  wrote  my  little  paper  on  copper  in  the  museum 
as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  use  of  metals, 
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copper  began  to  come  in  from  our  Ohio  explorations  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  until  we  now  have  copper  in  such  abundance 
that  a  paper  on  the  subject  would  be  a  volume.  We  have  it 
hammered  and  cut  into  all  manner  of  shapes — implements  and 
ornaments — and  with  it  have  come  several  lots  of  ornaments 
made  of  meteoric^  iron — implements  and  ornaments — and  also 
considerable  silver  (ornaments)  and  a  little  of  gold.  All  these 
metals  are  hammered  and  tut,  and  we  have  the  copper  in  all 
stages  from  the  rough  nuggets,  through  those  partly  ham- 
mered, to  the  sheets  and  the  objects  cut  from  them.  To  con- 
sider this  the  work  of  Euroj)eans  is  an  absurd  perversion  of 
the  facts  before  us;  and  yet  just  because  the  facts  do  not  agree 
with  the  theories  of  some  who  would  have  all  facts  drop  into 
their, theories,  or  else  throw  them  out  of  consideration,  these 
objects  are  spokm  of  as  unquestionably  of  European  origin, 
traded  to  our  old  mound  building  people  of  the  Ohio  valley  by 
whites  sintM-  lli<*  st'lllcmcnt  of  the  country.— J/oo/-e,  p.  220 

Prof.  Putnam's  conclusion  is  that  native  copper  articles  of 
any  kind  are  to  be  considered  prehistoric  if  unaccompanied  by 
European  rrlics.  I  )r  Cyrus  Thomas  has  as  plainly  shown  that 
European  metallir  anirl«'s  liaNC  been  found  deep  in  some  large 
mounds.     His  remarks  have  been  quoted. 

A  large  proportion  of  native  copper  celts  gradually  expand 
toward  the  cutting  edge.  Fig.  38  is  a  good  example  in  the 
Blgelow  collection,  which  was  found  on  lot  99,  Lysander,  in 
1881,  not  far  from  Seneca  river.  The  ridged  side  has  more  pro- 
tuberances than  usual,  and  on  the  flat  side  a  single  medial  line 
extends  the  whole  length,  with  a  few  small  ones  near  the  mar- 
gin. The  thin  tup  is  bent  over  by  hammering,  showing  how  it 
was  used.  This  figure  is  of  actual  size,  as  are  all  those  where 
no  dimensions  are  given. 

Fig.  30  is  in  the  same  collection,  and  has  an  expanded  cutting 
edge.  It  was  found  on  the  Ouderkirk  farm,  lot  TO,  Lysander, 
near  Seneca  river,  and  is  quite  thick  and  not  very  sharp,  the 
edge  having  been  dulled  by  use.     One  side  is  ridged  as  usual. 

Fig.  12  is  a  very  fine  celt  of  this  kind,  the  flat  side  of  which 
is  shown.  A  hollow  above  the  cutting  edge  suggests  a  gouge. 
This  edge  is  more  rounded  than  usual  and  the  other  end  comes 
to  a  point.     The  full  length  is  a  little  over  5^  inches,  and  the 
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implement  is  quite  sharp.     It  was  found  on  the  Voorhees  farm, 
lot  99,  Lysauder,  in  1881.     A  lateral  view  is  added. 

Fig.  19  is  a  tine  copper  celt  from  Point  Alexander,  Wolfe 
island,  north  of  Cape  Vincent  N.  Y.  It  is  much  more  tapering 
than  most  of  those  described  and  is  7  inches  long.  Though  just 
north  of  our  border  it  was  found  by  one  of  our  citizens  and  is 
in  the  Richmond  collection.  All  along  the  St  Lawrence  the 
occurrence  of  co])per  im})lements  on  either  shore  may  be  con- 
sidered an  accident  of  travel.  They  occur  on  Wolfe  island, 
Tidd's  island  near  (Jananoijue,  at  F^rockville,  and  on  islands 
farther  down  the  stream. 

Fig.  62  was  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oneida  river  at 

Brewerton,  and   is  in   (lie   Uigelow  coHeetion.     It  is  5§  inches 

long,  and  is  n(^arly  flat  on  both  sides.     There  are  manj^  linear 

ridges  and  it  is  somewhat  sharp  at  both  ends.     The  broad  end 

had  the  corner  cut  by  the  finder. 

Fig.  28  is  from   Di*  Kau's  lialf  length  of  a  New  Yoi'k  copper 

celt,  fig.  227  of  the  Archaeolog^ical  collection  o/  llic  United  ^^tates 

national  onuseuni.     114'  said  of  this: 

The  most  beautiful  article  of  a  wi'dgelike  character  is  a 
kind  of  chisel  with  an  ex])andiug,  strongly  curved  edge,  which 
shows  a  slight  concavity,  iui])arting  to  the  imi)lement  almost 
the  character  of  a  gouge.  The  ui)per  surface  is  nearly  even, 
but  the  back  part  presents,  as  it  were,  two  faces,  which  join 
in  the  middle,  forming  a  longitudinal  ridge. 

Fig.  4  is  from  an  outline  sent  to  the  writer  by  Dr  I).  S.  KeHogg 
of  Plattsbui'g  N.  Y.  and  sliows  a  iiiih'  (•oi>|>er  l<iiife  or  hatchet, 
having  the  usual  i-aised  lines  on  botli  si(h's.  It  is  reduced  iu 
the  figure,  measuring  ;{  inches  between  the  extreme  i)oints. 

Fig.  73  shows  a  large  copper  gouge  with  parallel  edges.  Per- 
haps from  some  flaw  in  the  metal  it  was  partially  broken  at 
the  ui)per  <'ud  and  an  attempt  has  been  uuide  to  cut  it  off.  It 
was  found  near  Constantia,  on  the  north  shore  of  Oneida  lake, 
about  1850,  by  Mr  James  Iljiynes.  It  went  into  the  Terry  col- 
lection. No  im])lement  has  been  found  like  it  here  and  it  is 
quite  deep  and  thick. 

Fig.  1  seems  the  finest  specimen  of  its  class  yet  found,  weigh- 
ing 3  pounds,  2  ounces,  and  bei.ig  a  little  over  lOj  inches  long. 
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The  extreme  width  i«  2  iiirhes  and  it  is  H  inches  wide  at  the 
narrow  end.  The  extreme  dej^th  is  IJ  inclies.  It  is  ridged 
on  the  low<*r  side  and  higli  an<l  sloping  flanges  form  a 
socket  at  th«'  IhojkI  md.  These  occupy  more  than  a  third 
of  each  lateral  edge  and  a  broad  depression  extends  between 
them  for  'Ah  incln-s,  againsi  I  In-  angle  of  which  the  liandle 
abulh'd.  'J'his  fcaiiiic  (d'lcii  ajtiM-ais  in  spearheads  made  for 
similai-  halls.  II  \\;is  Iniiiid  by  Cliesler  Wells  in  1885,  a  mile 
south  of  <lianb\  ('ciihi-  mid  was  l«»iig  used  as  a  ^^agon  wrench, 
A  small  juece  \n:is  binl^eii  oiii  (»r  (»ne  ol"  (lie  flanges  by  him. 
The  j)oinl  is  also  now  diilL  biii  I  his  uiiglil  have  been  so  cen- 
turies ago.,  J I  is  now  in  the  r,ig.h>w  eolh-clion.  There  is  a 
suialh-r  oil.-  like  Ihis  in  \\\r  iialioii;il  niuseuni,  which  Dr  C.  O. 
Abboll  (alh'd  "a  naineless  object. "  11  is  1'^  inches  long  and 
has  an  extreme  brea<lth  of  1 .1  inches.  The  flanges  occupy  full 
half  of  the  length  and  the  socket  measures  3^  inches  to  the 
abutting  angle.  This  ranie  from  Somerville  N.J.  A  copper 
gouge,  found  in  the  r.i-ork\iMe  nionnd,  Canada,  has  similar  fea- 
tures, in  the  Toronto  colleriion  tlieic  is  a  large  adz  of  the 
same  type  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  rare  form. 

Fig.  lit  is  a  very  small  article  of  native  cojjper  like  a  celt,  and 
neatly  formed.  It  is  ([uite  flat  and  was  found  on  the  ishmd  at 
Brewer  ton. 

Fig.  22  came  from  the  same  place.  It  is  a  small  cylindric 
l)iece  of  native  copper  which  ajtitears  to  have  been  worked,  but 
not  into  any  definite  form. 

Fig.  75  is  a  long  and  somewhat  triangular  article  of  native 
copper,  which  is  flat  and  of  uniform  thickness  throughout.  It 
may  be  unlinished  but  would  serve  as  a  rude  spear  without 
sharpening.  This  was  found  at  Union  Springs  and  weighs  IJ 
ounces.  It  is  5}  inches  long  and  the  expanded  base  is  nearly 
an  inch  wid(\  This  may  have  l)een  the  beginning  of  a  flanged 
socket. 

Fig.  29  is  a  tube  of  native  copper  which  may  have  been  orna- 
mental or  useful,  either  as  bead  or  sinker.  A  section  of  this  is 
shown.     It  is  rough,  and  made  of  a  copper  plate  bent  into  a 
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cylinder  and  hammered  together.  One  end  is  thin.  It  was 
found  on  the  Oneida  river  about  20  years  ago  but  its  present 
owner  is  not  known.     The  length  is  2J  inches. 

Fig.  17  is  a  sharp  and  slender  awl  from  Mr  S.  L.  Frey's  article 
in  the  American  natiiraUst  of  October  1879,  entitled  ''  Were  they 
mound-builders?"     He  said: 

It  might  have  been  used  for  piercing  holes  in  buckskin  gar- 
ments but  as  implements  for  this  purpose  were  usually  made 
of  bone,  with  the  point  rounded  and  sharpened  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  as  these  were  obtained  with  comparative  ease  and 
were  equally  serviceable  for  sewing  purposes,  I  think  that  pos- 
sibly this  copper  implement  had  a  different,  or  at  any  rate  an 
additional  use.  According  to  many  early  writers  the  natives 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  were  found  in  possession  of  orna- 
ments, necklaces,  etc.  of  pearls,  the  perforating  of  which  was 
done  with  a  heated  copper  spindle.  The  square  shape  of  this. 
imi)lement  indicates  that  it  has  been  set  in  a  handle,  and  the 
point  being  very  smooth,  shows  use  of  some  kind.  That  it  was 
intended  for  a  drill  of  this  descri])tion  seems  not  improbable 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  certain  shell  relics  subsequently 
found,  and  which  are  described  in  this  article. 

The  great  neatness  of  Ihis  inii>h'm<'ni  h'd  lo  further  inquiry 
and  Mr  Frey  wrote:  '' Tlie  coiqu-r  jiwl  you  lignrr  from  my  draw- 
ing is  exact.  It  is  just  as  smooth  and  well  finished  as  repre- 
sented. ]<  is  I  lie  only  inchisloric  co]>per  1  ever  found;  in  fact 
the  only  one,  as  far  as  1  know,  evei-  found  in  Ihis  section."  This 
illustrates  the  eurions  eliminalion  of  early  travel  and  halutation 
in  the  Mohawk  valley.  p]ast,  noijh  and  west  of  that  vajley, 
native  copper  articles  have  been  of! en  found. 

The  burial  pla<e  was  of  a  ujixed  character,  for  at  the  time  he 
found  this  Mr  Vn'\  had  not  <lis(Ov<'r<'(l  ilie  curious  graves  and 
relics  which  i-ewarded  his  labois  at  ji  later  day.  In  his  earlier 
digging  he  had  found  ''at  one  time,  in  a  grave,  .'>0  arrowheads  and 
a  small  copper  awl."  In  one  of  those  o)»ene«l  afterward  he 
found  copper  beads,  to  be  mentioned  later.  This  judicious 
observer  noted  the  widely  different  character  of  the  graves, 
concluding  that  they  could  not  be  those  of  the  same  people.  It 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  large  village  site 
close  at  hand,  and  that  ]>ait  of  the  cemetery  had  been  removed 
before  examination.     The  w  riter  has  since  examined  this  awl. 
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Regai'diug  Mr  Frey's  general  question  a  few  words  sliould 
be  said.  But  one  otlier  awl  of  this  character  has  been  reported 
from  this  state  and  this  is  much  larger.  It  was  a  surface  find. 
In  other  states  th<  y  iiav«'  been  found  in  mounds.  Prof.  Cyrus 
Thomas  reported  s<'\«'ral  of  these  with  illustrations  and  they 
closely  resemble  those  of  New  York.  In  the  Sue  Coulee  group, 
Crawford  county,  Wis.  were  copper  articles  with  one  of  the  skele- 
tons. "  Near  the  hand  of  the  same  skeleton  were  two  long, 
slender,  s(piare  ((jppei'  drills  or  s[>indles,  one  about  9  inches 
long  ami  {  imli  iIik  k,  iMtinied  ut  one  end  and  chisel-shaped  at 
the  other;  (lie  oiIhi  7  inrhes  long  and  i)ointed  at  both  ends." — 
Thomas,  p.  70.  In  aiioiliei-  mound  of  the  same  group  was  a  small 
one  of  similar  eharacter  and  a  large  copper  ax,  with  copper 
beads  and  an  obsidian  iiiii»leiiienl .  In  one  of  the  Kice  lake 
mounds,  W  isconsin,  \\;is  a  siniilnr  drill  or  spindle  7J  inches  long 
and  pointed  ai  boili  ends,  in  a  mound  on  the  Holston  river, 
SulliNan  co.  'renn.  a  (M»jt|M-i  sjiindle  lay  on  the  head  of  a  skeleton. 
"  It  is  1  1  in<hes  long,  j  in<li  in  din  under  at  the  thickest  part  and 
appears  to  ha\e  been  imi^lilv  liannnered  out  of  native  copper 
with  some  lude  iinplenieiii.  hnniediately  under  the  lower  jaw 
were  two  small  eoj»pei-  drills  or  awls  with  portions  of  the  deer- 
horn  handles  still  at taehed."  -  77/o///(/^',  p.  ool.  These  quota- 
tions will  show  tin-  proper  plare  of  the  New  York  copper  awls. 

Native  copper  si»ears  of  two  types  have  a  wide  range.  In 
some  the  base  is  drawn  out  into  a  sharp  or  obtuse  point  for 
insertion  in  the  shaft.  These  are  usually  notched  on  the  lower 
edges  for  attachment  by  cords.  In  others  the  lower  edges  are 
raised  and  bent  over,  forming  an  angular  socket,  neatly  made. 
This  is  often  deepened  for  a  short  distance  so  that  the  shaft 
abuts  against  a  shoulder.  The  tlanges  usually  turn  inward, 
giving  a  lirmer  hold.  Unless  very  thin  the  blade  is  flat  on  one 
side  and  ridged  on  the  other,  and  the  usual  hammered  protuber- 
ances appear.  New  York  specimens  may  have  one  or  two 
notches  on  each  side  but  some  have  none.  In  other  states  they 
occur  with  several  deep  and  narrow  notches  on  either  side.  Prof. 
G.  H.  Perkins  has  flgured  a  fine  example  of  this  kind  from  Ver- 
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moiit,  and  Mr  Friuuis  Joidaii  jr  of  Pliiladelpliia  found  one 
roniai'kable  exani])l('  in  ISDO  on  th<'  eastern  slioro  of  Maryland, 
which  is  about  12  inches  long,  ridged  and  angular,  and  with  six 
notches  on  each  side  of  the  base.  This  form  has  not  been  re- 
ported here.  He  found  a  large  hoe  blade  of  copper  at  the  same 
time.  Tlie  former  is  figured  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic 
and  antiquarian  society  of  Philadelphia  for  1890-91,  p.  128. 

Fig.  74  is  a  curious  undulating  spearhead  obtained  by  Mr 
Twining  in  Ellisburg  N.  Y.  There  are  double  notches  on  each 
side  of  the  base  and  the  undulating  edges  are  suggestive  of 
some  Scandinavian  weapons.  It  is  quite  slender  for  its  length, 
being  7J  inches  long  with  a  maximum  width  of  f  inch  near  the 
base,  which  terminates  in  a  sharp  point.  Those  found  near  the 
Seneca  river  often  end  in  Ihis  Avay. 

Fig.  35  is  a  very  fine  example  from  the  latter  region,  now  in 
the  Bigelow  collection.  It  is  one  of  those  drawn  by  the  writer 
for  I)r  Al)bott's  Primitive  'industry^  and  was  found  on  the  Crego 
farm,  just  west  of  Baldwinsville  and  south  of  the  river,  near 
but  not  on  an  early  fort  site.  The  writer  afterward  found  a 
small  native  copper  bead  there.  The  flat  side  is  slightly  eon- 
cave,  giving  the  implement  a  decidedly  curved  apiK'arance.  The 
present  length  is  7]  inches,  but  the  basal  point  has  been  slightly 
broken.  The  extreme  width  is  a  little  over  H  inches.  There 
is  a  basal  notch  on  each  edge  for  attachment.  Each  side  of 
the  longitudinal  ridge  is  moderately  hollowed,  and  the  usual 
raised  lines  appear,  the  whole  implement  suggesting  a  rough 
casting,  an  appearance  now  known  to  be  deceptive. 

Fig.  31  is  also  in  the  Bigelow  cabinet  and  was  found  on  Ihe 
Judge  Voorhees  farm,  lot  74,  Lysander,  in  1875.  It  has  a 
l)ointed  base,  but  no  notches,  and  is  but  slightly  ridged.  The 
blade  is  much  thinner  than  the  general  base,  a  common  feature 
with  this  form.  A  smaller  similar  one  was  found  near  Beaver 
lake,  about  2  miles  northeast  of  the  last  locality.  This  has 
disappeared. 

Fig.  27  is  in  the  same  collection  and  much  like  the  last.  It 
was  found  in  uprooting  a  large  tree  in  the  town  of  ITannibal 
in  1878-79. 
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Fig.  26  is  a  rough  native  copper  spear  with  aii  obtuse  point, 
possibly  broken  or  unfinished.  It  is  in  tlie  Smithsonian  collec- 
tion and  came  from  ^lalta  N.  Y.,  west  of  Saratoga  lake. 

Fig.  25  is  in  the  same  collection,  and  came  from  Livingston 
county,  N.  Y.  *  The  base  is  not  pointed  and  tlir  implement  sug- 
gests both  the  knife  and  sp«*ar.  It  is  slightly  rounded,  and  there 
are  no  basal  notches. 

Fig.  32  is  in  the  Bigelow  cnllrction,  and  was  found  on  R.  Adsit's 
farm,  lot  76,  Lysander,  north  side  of  the  river  road  and 
toward  BeaA^er  lake.  Several  copper  implements  have  been 
found  near  there.  This  is  a  small  form,  flat  on  on  side  and 
rounded  on  the  other.  There  is  a  notch  on  each  side  toward  the 
pointed  base.     It  is  hardly  .*l;|  indies  long  but  is  neatly  finished. 

Fig.  T){)  is  a  (liiii  copjicr  s]tr;iili<'ad  found  hnlf  a  mile  east  of 
Onondaga  creek,  and  nearly  a  mile  south  of  ICast  Onondaga 
village,  beside  an  old  In<lian  trail.  It  is  ridged  on  one  side  and 
has  a  deep  notch  on  each  edge  near  the  base.  The  base  is 
obtusely  point <'d.  It  is  but  3^  inches  long,  and  the  edges  are 
nearly  parallel  and  quite  sharp.  It  was  found  in  1894  by  Mr 
George  Slocum,  its  present  owner,  and  is  slightly  twisted  as  a 
whole. 

Fig.  19  has  the  outline  <»f  a  pointed  ellipse,  rather  obtuse  at 
the  l)ase.  One  edge  has  one  notch  and  the  other  two  for  attach- 
ment. It  would  have  answered  well  for  a  knife  and  is  as  long 
as  the  last.  It  was  found  in  the  town  of  Venice,  Cayuga  co.  in 
188t3. 

Fig.  41  is  another  of  these  small  spears,  much  thicker  than 
the  last  two.  It  has  a  pointed  base  and  opposite  notches  which 
are  nearly  midway  in  the  edges.  This  was  found  on  the  north 
shore  of  Oneida  lake  June  12,  1880,  on  a  point  east  of  r»ig  bay. 
The  writer  visited  the  spot  afterward  and  found  arrowheads 
and  drills.  The  finder  was  Mr  White  of  Geddes,  then  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  soon  disposed  of  it.  It  is  not  so  dis- 
tinctly ridged  as  some,  but  has  the  usual  protuberances.  The 
length  is  3  inches. 

Fig.  42  is  from  a  drawing  of  a  small  spearhead  in  the  state 
museum  made  bv  Mr  R.  A.  Grider.     It  was  obtained  from  the 
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collection  of  A.  W.  Allen,  made  on  the  east  side  of  Cayuga  lake. 
It  is  ridged,  has  a  single  notch  in  one  edge  and  two  in  the  other, 
one  of  the  latter  being  midway.     As  drawn  it  is  2 1  inches  long. 

Fig.  55  is  another  of  these  short  and  broad  forms.  Below  the 
notch  on  each  side  the  edge  projects  into  a  kind  of  barb.  The 
base  is  pointed  and  one  surface  ridged  as  usual.  It  is  quite 
broad  for  its  size,  the  length  being  2|  inches  and  the  width  1 
inch.  It  is  in  Dr  D.  H.  Kellogg's  collection  and  was  found  in  the 
town  of  Peru,  Clinton  co.  N.  Y.  Many  articles  of  native  copper 
have  been  found  along  the  west  line  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Fig.  41  is  a  longer  spearhead  with  single  notches  on  each 
edge,  and  a  pointed  base.  It  is  slightly  ridged  on  both  surfaces, 
and  is  well  finished.  The  length  is  slightly  over  4J  inches.  This 
is  in  the  Bigelow  collection  and  was  found  near  the  Seneca  river 
in  Onondaga  county. 

There  are  many  of  the  same  general  character  which  have  an 
obtuse  base.  Fig.  11  differs  from  most  of  these,  the  base  sug- 
gesting some  yet  1o  be  described.  The  outline  of  this  broken 
implement  is  much  like  that  of  some  triangular  notched  flint 
arrows,  and  the  surface  is  flat  but  has  the  usual  lines  on  one 
side.  It  belongs  to  the  writer  and  was  found  near  Jack  Reef, 
Seneca  river. 

Fig.  36  is  a  shouldered  spearhead,  without  notches  and  with 
an  obtuse  base,  which  is  in  the  Kellogg  collection  and  came  from 
Chazy.  The  base  is  a  broad  shank,  slightly  expanding  near 
the  end. 

Fig.  14  may  be  either  knife  or  s]u'ar,  and  is  in  the  same  collec- 
tion. It  was  fonnd  at  Plattsbnrg  and,  like  the  last,  has  no 
notches. 

Fig.  65  is  also  in  the  Kellogg  collection,  and  is  quite  large  for 
this  form,  being  6}  inches  long.  The  oth<  r  genei'al  features  are 
much  like  those  just  described.     This  is  from  Plattsbnrg. 

Fig.  68  is  another  slender  implement  in  the  same  collection 
which  was  found  on  Valcour  island  in  Lake  Champlain.  There 
are  no  notches  and  but  slight  shoulders.  It  is  quite  slend(^r  for 
the  length,  which  is  5  y\  inches. 
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Fig.  57  is  in  the  same  cabinet  and  was  found  at  Schuyler 
Falls.  It  has  a  long  broad  shank,  is  distinctly  shouldered,  and 
quite  irregular  in  outline. 

Fig.  59  was  found  at  Plattsburg  and  is  in  the  Kellogg  collec- 
tion. It  is  distinctly  ridged  and  has  a  notch  on  each  edge  near 
the  base.     The  latter  is  obtusely  pointed. 

Fig.  16  closely  resembles  the  last  but  is  much  larger.  It  was 
drawn  by  Mr  Griiter  from  a  fine  spearhead  belonging  to  Mr  W.  B. 
Murphy  of  Schoharie  county. 

Fig.  34  is  a  fine  spearhead  found  on  the  Randall  farm  near 
Saratoga  lake  and  now  in  the  state  museum.  The  base  is 
slender  and  pointed  and  the  whole  implement  is  narrow  for  its 
length,  wliirh  is  7^  inches. 

Fig.  52  is  in  the  collection  of  John  Martin.  Plattsburg,  who 
says:  "It  was  found  when  the  new  road  was  constructed  past 
the  United  States  army  post  at  Plattsburg  some  15  years  ago. 
The  place  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saranac  river  some  ^  mile 
from  tlie  iiKHilli."  It  is  slightly  ridged  but  is  thin  for  its  length, 
which  is  6  iij  inches.  The  shank  is  obtuse  and  it  is  moderately 
shouldered.  Corrosion  has  turned  it  green.  Mr  Martin  fur- 
nished fine  i>hotogi*aphs  of  his  copper  articles. 

Three  flat  spearheads  in  the  ^^'aterbury  collection  and  found 
tog:ether  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  Brewerton,  are  of 
unusual  character,  and  may  be  comparatively  recent.  No 
analysis  of  the  metal  has  been  made.  They  are  quite  flat,  and 
are  deeply  notched  at  their  broad  bases,  even  more  than  one 
already  mentioned.  Fig.  71  shows  one  of  these.  There  are  a 
few  striae,  and  the  edges  are  sharp  and  beveled.  The  general 
appearance  suggests  a  recent  origin,  with  some  peculiar  fea- 
tures, but  no  age  has  been  claimed  for  or  assigned  to  them. 
Fig.  43  and  45  are  the  other  two. 

Fig.  20  is  thus  far  unique  in  Xew  York,  though  found  spar- 
ingly elsewhere.  It  is  a  thick  gouge,  2f  inches  long  by  2  i^- broad, 
having  the  sides  turned  into  contracting  flanges.  The  back  is 
curved  and  the  cutting  edge  abruptly  beveled.  It  was  found 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  from  Port  Bvron  to  Howland  island 
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near  the  Seneca  river  bridge.  Some  call  this  form  a  spud  and 
it  has  been  previously  reported  only  from  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota.    It  now  belongs  to  Mr  Harris  of  Rome  N.  Y. 

Fig.  24  has  an  outline  much  like  that  of  our  modern  knives. 
It  is  rare  in  New  York  but  seems  more  common  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  found  in  Cayuga  county  and  has  a  few  of 
the  usual  raised  lines.     This  is  a  good  example  of  this  form. 

Fig.  78  is  a  much  larger  one  in  Mr  W.  L.  Hildburgh's  collec- 
lion,  found  in  Livingston  county.  His  note  is  that  "  a  meadow 
lark's  wing  was  found  bound  on  this."  What  evidence  there  is 
of  this  is  not  stated.  Such  knives  have  been  found  originally 
wrapped  in  fur,  retaining  traces  and  sometimes  portions  of  this, 
for  the  salts  of  copper  often  preserved  perishable  articles. 

There  are  many  New  Yoi'k  examples  of  native  copper  articles 
having  a  socket  for  the  handle,  nmdc  by  Inrning  up  the  edge. 
A  fine  example  is  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  which  was  found 
in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.  Fig.  2  shows  this  much  reduced,  the 
actual  length  being  9  inches.  The  socket  is  less  artistically 
wrought  than  some  and  the  back  of  the  blade  is  rounded.  It 
is  quite  thin  for  its  size. 

Fig.  13  is  a  very  fine  sj)earhead  of  tliis  lype,  found  near  Seneca 
river,  lot  75,  Lysander,  in  1S9:^».  It  is  in  the  I'igelow  collection 
and  is  GJ  inches  long.  The  baek  is  I'idgcd  and  I  lie  socket  moder- 
ately expanded  ieward  I  he  Itase.  The  flanges  are  neatly 
turned  inward  and  there  is  the  freqiieiil  angle  between^  the 
socket  and  blade  against  which  the  shaft  abutted.  The  inside 
surface  of  the  socket  is  perfectly  snioolh,  as  though  the  shaft 
had  decayed  within  it.  A  lateral  \\(\\  of  this  is  given  and  no 
better  example  has  been  found  here. 

Fig.  33  is  another  found  on  Wolfe  island,  opposite  Cape  Vin- 
cent N.  Y.,  now  in  the  colleetion  of  Dr  A.  A.  (.Jetman  of  Chau- 
mont  N.  Y.  The  tinder  bored  a  hole  in  the  base  for  suspension, 
but  the  writer  omitted  this  misleading  feature.  Tlie  socket 
expands  toward  the  base  as  usual  and  occupies  nearly  half  the 
length  of  the  implement.  It  is  also  depressed  but  has  not  so 
abrupt  a  shoulder  as  the  last. 
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Fig.  37  is  a  very  thin  copper  knife  or  spear  of  this  type,  found 
near  Cold  Spring  on  the  Hudson  and  belonging  to  Mr  James 
Xelson  of  that  place.  It  is  2f  inches  long  and  f  inch  wide  with 
a  perforation  near  the  base.  Not  being  symmetric  it  may  have 
been  a  knife.  If  of  native  coj)per  the  hole  would  be  an  anomaly, 
but  the  figure  suggests  a  recent  article  and  Mr  Nelson's  note 
called  it  sheet  metal. 

Fig.  50  is  of  the  same  class,  the  flanges  contracting  more  than 
usual  in  the  outline  sent  by  the  owner,  Mr  W.  T.  Fenton  of 
Conewango  Valley  X.  Y.  In  a  note  on  this  article  Mr  Fenton 
said:  ''I  have  lived  in  this  valley  over  50  years  but  have  seen 
but  one  copper  arrowhead.  Of  that  I  send  you  outline  of  actual 
size.  It  was  found  in  the  town  of  Poland,  Chautauqua  co.  Mr 
Larkin  claims  to  have  found  some  copper  ornaments  in  a  mound 
he  ojjened  a  great  many  years  ago,  but  if  I  remember  right  he 
sent  them  to  the  Smithsonian  institution." 

In  his  Ancient  man  in  America  Dr  Larkin  often  speaks  of  native 

copper  articles,  without  mentioning  their  final  resting  place.    In 

a  letter  to  the  writer  he  says  he  thought  he  sent  them  to  the 

Smithsonian  institution  or  the  Peabody  museum.     Nothing  could 

be  learned  of  them  there  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  have 

disappeared.     His  published  statements  may  be  quoted  without 

comment,  omitting  minor  matters: 

In  the  year  1859  while  exploring  some  tumuli  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Red  House  valley  we  found  numerous  singular  and  interest- 
ing relics,  among  which  were  spearheads  6  inches  in  length  with 
double  barbs  composed  of  masses  of  native  copper;  also  several 
blocks  of  mica  which  were  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when 
chiseled  from  the  granite  of  the  Allegham^  mountains.  It  was 
near  this  valley  where  was  found  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  ever  discovered  among  the  works  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  a  flat  piece  of  copper,  6  inches  in  length  by  4  in 
width,  artistically  wrought,  with  the  form  of  an  elephant  repre- 
sented in  harness  engraved  upon  it,  and  a  sort  of  breast  collar, 
with  tugs  on  either  side,  which  extended  past  the  hips.  The 
great  amount  of  copper  implements  and  blocks  of  mica  that 
have  been  found,  contradicts  the  theory  of  Mr  vSquire,  that 
the  tumuli  located  in  western  New  York  are  not  the  work 
of  the  mound  builders.      I  am  satisfied,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
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the  Indian  races  never  mined  for  mica  or  copper,  neither  did 
they  bury  either  of  these  articles  with  the  remains  of  their 
distinguished  dead. — Larkin,  p.  19 

The  circumstance  of  the  Conewango  and  the  Red  House  val- 
leys being  on  and  near  the  different  routes  to  the  southern  rivers 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  lavish  distribution  of  copper  in  those, 
sections. — Lcnl'ln,  p.  20 

He  gave  an  account  of  the  demolition  of  a  large  tumulus  in 

the  town  of  Cold  Spring  about  1820,  as  told  him  by  the  old 

Seneca  chief,  Gov.  Blacksnake: 

Great  quantities  of  relics,  such  as  gorgets,  flint  axes,  arrow- 
heads, and  a  great  number  of  copper  implements  artistically 
wrought  from  masses  of  native  copper  which  was  brought  from 
the  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  were  found  with  the  bones.  .  .  So 
rich  was  this  mound  with  decaying  skeletons  and  relics  of  curi- 
ous workmanship,  that  new,  after  more  than  60  years  have 
passed  away,  fragments  of  human  bones,  arrowheads  and  cop- 
per relics  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  each  successive  plow- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1879,  a  few  days  after  the  ground  had 
been  plowed,  in  company  with  two  boys  we  found  15  arrowheads, 
a  curious  piece  of  copper,  and  nearly  a  peck  of  fragments  of 
human  bones. — Larkin,  p.  23 

In  speaking  of  Oil  creek  he  said:  ^'  In  the  year  1861 1  saw  tools 
found  in  different  places  on  the  creek  which  were  composed  of 
native  copper,  one  of  which  weighed  several  pounds.  It  was 
something  like  a  drill,  rather  flat,  pointed  at  one  end  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  hardened." — Larkin,  \).  81 

I)r  Larkin  believed  that  the  American  elephant  was  tamed 
and  used  by  prehistoric  races.  ''Finding  the  form  of  an^ ele- 
phant engraved  upon  a  coi)per  relic  some  6  inches  long  and  4 
wide,  in  a  mound  on  the  Red  House  creek,  in  the  year  1854  and 
represented  in  harness  with  a  sort  of  breast  colhir  with  tugs 
reaching  past  the  hips,  first  led  me  to  adopt  that  theory."^- 
Larkin,  i>ref.  The  first  quotation  might  imply  that  he  had  not 
seen  this;  the  other  that  he  himself  found  it.  Those  acquainted 
with  native  coi)i)er  will  at  once  conclude  that  some  ingenious 
imposition  was  practised  on  him;  one  of  those  which  every  anti- 
quarian sometimes  encounters. 

Fig.  47  is  not  so  well  finished  as  some  of  this  type  and  the 
socket  is  square  at  the  base.     It  is  in  the  Bigelow  collection 
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and  was  found  on  lot  4i',  Lysander.  west  of  the  village  of  Phoenix 
and  Oswego  livcr.  The  socket  is  short  and  the  flanges  rather 
low. 

Fig.  48  is  in  the  same  rolleetion,  but  came  from  near  the  Bay 
of  Quinte.  on  thr  noith  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  finder 
unfortunately  had  ground  down  all  irregularities.  It  is  flat  on 
one  side,  ridged  on  the  other,  with  a  square  base.  The  flanges 
are  parallel  and  much  contracted  and  the  socket  is  dei>ressed, 
liKM'ting  tho  blade  at  a  right  anglr. 

Fig.  GT  is  a  long  and  rather  riidt^  spear  of  this  type,  in  the 
Kellogg  collection  at  IMattsburg  N.  Y.  where  it  was  found.  The 
socket  is  short  and  nearly  as  wide  as  the  blade,  with  parallel 
incurved  flanges.     This  kind  of  socket  was  used  at  a  later  day. 

Fig.  iU\  is  in  the  Kellogg  collection,  and  was-  found  at  Clinton- 
ville  in  Clinton  county.  The  general  form  is  good  but  it  seems 
unfinished.  What  should  be  the  point  has  a  broad  protuberance 
and  we  might  ex])ect  the  removal  of  this  in  a  perfect  article. 
The  shank  is  narrow  and  well  worked,  but  i<^  rounded  at  the  end. 

Fig.  51  is  from  the  Martin  collection  in  Plattsburg  and  was 
found  about  2  mile^  northeast  of  that  place  on  a  sandy  ridge  at 
the  head  of  Cumberland  bay.  Mr  Martin's  account  follows: 
'*  The  ridge  referred  to  is  wooded  and  was  originally  a  long 
tongue  of  land  between  the  bay  and  a  river  known  as  'the  creek,' 
whose  course  was  artificially  changed  some  50  years  ago.  This 
implement  shows  lamination  at  the  base.  It  is  somewhat 
weathered  and  is  green  on  most  of  the  surface.  A  cros8  section 
is  a  square,  except  for  about  an  inch  from  the  point,  where  it  is 
round."  He  calh^I  it  a  borer  or  awl  and  it  may  be  compared  with 
Mr  Frey's  shorter  awl  in  fig.  IT.  This  is  very  hirge  beside  that, 
being  7^  inches  long.  It  is  a  rare  form  in  New  York  and  the 
finest  yet  reported.  The  writer  is  much  indebted  to  Mr  Kellogg 
and  Mr  Martin  for  figures  of  their  fine  articles. 

After  describing  the  foregoing  the  writer  obtained  a  few  other 
illustrationt?  from  various  parts  of  New  York.  For  some  of  these 
he  is  indebted  to  Mr  C.  C.  Willoughby,  assistant  curator  of  the 
Peabody  museum,  Cambridge  Mass.     Fig.  171  is  a  native  copper 
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ax  or  broad  gouge  from  Avon  N.  Y.  given  to  that  museum  by 
Dr  William  Nisbert.  This  form  seems  more  common  in  the 
Genesee  valley  and  that  of  the  Susquehanna  than  elsewhere. 
The  general  form  is  that  of  the  ax,  but  the  edge  is  slightly  hol- 
lowed, as  will  be  seen  in  one  of  the  sections.  Fig.  17T  shows  a 
piece  of  native  copper  given  by  Dr  Nisbert  and  coming  from  the 
same  place.  It  has  been  hammered  into  a  rude  celtlike  form  but 
has  not  been  finished.  Its  importance  is  in  this  lack  of  comple- 
tion, showing  that  some  native  copper  articles  may  have  been 
made  here.     Very  few  of  such  fragments  have  been  found. 

Fig.  173  is  from  an  article  entitled  '^  The  mound-builders,"  by 
W.  L.  Stone,  in  the  September  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can history,  1878,  p.  532.  It  is  of  a  spearhead  found  in  1876,  near 
the  outlet  of  Saratoga  lake  and  north  of  Moon's  Lake  house,  by 
J.  W.  Coit.  Fig.  174  is  from  the  same  article  and  is  a  figure  of  a 
similar  but  larger  spearhead.  This  was  found  the  same  year  by 
Horace  Kelly,  2  miles  up  the  lake  on  the  Kamsdill  farm.  The 
point  has  been  broken  off.  Both  these  slender  spearheads  have 
pointed  tangs  and  are  typical  specimens. 

In  the  same  article  Mr  Kelly  is  credited  with  finding  another 
fine  spearhead  at  Ramsdills  cove  on  Saratoga  lake.  No  descrip- 
tion or  figure  of  this  is  given  but  Mr  Stone  said  it  was  tinged 
with  red,  apparently  vermilion.  If  this  were  the  case  the  article 
would  be  moderti.  Another  curious  find  by  the  same  person  was 
a  skull,  colored  on  each  side  by  verdigris.  From  this  Mr  Stone 
inferred  the  use  of  copper  earrings.  His  article  has  some  inter- 
esting statements  and  curious  conclusions.  Considering  its 
sparse  population  the  region  about  Saratoga  and  Lake  Champlain 
has  been  unusually  prolific  in  native  copper  articles.  It  is  prob- 
able they  were  brought  directly  from  Lake  Superior,  through  the 
Georgian  bay  and  Ottawa  river  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and  thence 
into  Lake  Champlain.     This  was  an  early  and  w^ell  known  route. 

Fig.  172  is  a  fine  and  broad  spearhead  of  native  copper  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr  Van  Epps,  made  Aug.  1.  1901.  It  was  found  in 
Saratoga  county  many  years  ago  and  now  belongs  to  William  T. 
Becker  of  Schenectady.  In  this  specimen  the  broad  tang  is  quite 
short  and  by  itself  would  have  afforded  a  slight  hold  to  the  shaft. 
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This  made  necessary  a  notch  on  each  side  near  the  base.  The 
reverse  is  flat  and  the  ridged  side  is  c^hown.  with  the  usual  green 
corrosion  and  hammered  streaks  so  commonly  found.  He  de- 
scribed these  as  a  "  threadlike  yeining  of  the  copper,  with  a 
smooth,  polished  surface,  though  with  a  rich  patina.  In  fact, 
this  side  of  the  blade  is  a  vivid  green  of  beautiful  tint.  The  other 
side  is  smooth,  unpitted,  and  blotched  yellow  and  green."  These 
are  frequent  features  of  these  implements. 

Two  small  axes  or  celts  of  native  copper  the  writer  found  in 
the  fine  cabinet  of  the  Athens  historical  society,  Pennsylvania. 
Fig.  175  is  one  of  these,  belonging  to  Dr  C.  H.  Ott  of  Sayre  Pa. 
but  found  at  Owego  X.  Y..  like  the  next.  It  is  symmetric  and 
well  wrought.  A  longitudinal  section  is  given.  Fig.  176  is  an- 
other of  these,  more  irregular  and  like  an  ax.  It  belongs  to  Mr 
Percy  L.  Lang  of  Waverly  X.  Y.  Both  are  fine  and  in  good  con- 
dition. The  writer  learned  of  no  other  articles  of  native  co^^per 
near  the  Susquehanna  and  Chemung  rivers,  the  general  range 
being  farther  north.  Others  will  probably  be  found  but  to  no 
great  extent. 

Mr  Van  Epps  sent  also  a  figure  of  a  fragment  of  a  native  cop- 
per ax,  "  found  on  the  ridge  near  Edmonds  house  on  the  Vlaie," 
In  1875.  This  is  in  the  town  of  Broadalbin.  It  now  belongs  to 
Mr  E.  B.  Markham,  Northampton  X.  Y.  The  curved  cutting  edge 
remains,  2^  inches  wide,  and  the  fragment  is  a  little  more  than 
that  in  length.  He  also  kindly  furnished  a  statement  of  native 
copper  articles  found  in  eastern  New  York  but  not  including 
Lake  Champlain.  He  commenced  his  descriptions  in  February 
1891,  bringing  them  down  to  Xovember  1901,  and  they  embrace 
10  celts  or  axes,  nine  lance-shaped  blades,  nearly  all  with  tangs, 
and  an  interesting  find  of  135  beads.     His  account  follows: 

A  brief  description  of  the  celts  shows  four  found  in  the  town  of 
Glenville,  Schenectady  co.  alone.  Three  were  apparently  surface 
finds;  the  fourth  was  from  a  grave  opened  by  a  steam  shovel  in  a 
gravel  bank,  midway  between  Hoffmans  Ferry  and  Schenectady. 
This  was  described  in  the  American  antiquarian,  March  1891, 
I).  110.  Some  years  later  the  interesting  lot  of  native  copper 
beads  described  below  was  obtained  from  another  grave  in  the 
same  bank. 
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Ont;  celt  is  recorded  from  the  vicinity  of  Sharon  Springs,  Ot- 
sego CO.,  one  from  Stnvvesant,  (V)himbia  co.,  the  hitter  being-  in 
the  collections  of  the  New  York  state  museum  at  Albany;  and 
two  others,  found  (luite  near  the  latter,  in  the  town  of  Schodack. 
These  two  were  found  abouf  the  year  1893.  Another,  found 
near  Glens  Falls,  is  listed  as  lot  no.  203  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
AVagman  colh^ction,  sold  in  IJoi^ton  by  Woodward,  in  188(3.  This 
measured  2^  by  4?  inches. 

The  tenth  and  last  to  be  mentioned  w^as  found  on  a  relic  strewn 
sand  spit,  jutting  northward  into  the  great  Sacandaga  Vlaie  near 
Northamj)tou,  '*  the  Fish-house,''  Fulton  co.  This  is  a  broken 
portion  of  the  usual  form  of  native  copper  celt,  a  fragment  form- 
ing a  triangle,  whose  sides  measure  about  2  inches,  one  being  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  implement.  The  fracture,  which  is  ancient, 
appears  to  have  been  made  with  great  violence,  for  the  fragment 
remaining  is  bent,  showing  the  effect  of  a  torsional  twist  or  strain. 
This  interesting  relic  was  found  in  1874  or  1875  and  is  covered 
with  a  line  green  patina.  All  of  the  10,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, are  of  the  common  rectanglar  form,  varying  but  little  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  one  from  (liens  Falls. 

The  lance-shaped  blades,  whether  used  as  knives,  spear  or 
arrowheads,  present  a  greater  diversity  of  form.  Of  the  nine 
blades  listed  five  are  from  Saratoga  county.  The  remaining  four 
are  from  Warren  county,  two  of  which  were  found  near  Glens 
Falls,  one  from  French  mountain,  Queensbury,  and  the  last  from 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  George.  Modern  territorial  boundaries 
count  for  nothing  in  archeologic  science  unless  based  on  some 
prominent  natural  division  of  land  by  mountain  range  or  water, 
and  so  it  will  be  seen  by  those  familiar  with  these  localities  that 
the  whole  of  the  l)lades  recorded  were  found  in  a  very  small  area. 

One  of  those  from  Saratoga  county  is  a  most  beautiful  example 
of  the  ancient  American's  skill  in  working  native  copper.  It  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  William  T.  r>ecker  of  SchemM'tady  X.  Y. 
It  is  in  absolutely  perfect  condition,  is  beautifully  jiatinated  in 
different  tints,  and  has  the  unusual  fcniture  of  a  deeply  notched 
base  in  addition  to  the  usual  tang,  which  howeA^er  is  very  short. 
Its  length  is  Ij  inches  and  greatest  breadth  1^^  inches.  Two 
others  of  the  blades  listed, of  the  common  variety  Avith  long  tang, 
were  described  and  figured  by  William  L.  Stone  in  the  American 
magazine  of  hlstori/  for  September  1878.  One  is  described  by  him 
as  being  bronze  but  this  is  doubtless  an  erroneous  idea. 

Closing  the  list  of  objects  made  by  the  aborigines  from  native 
coppei'  is  the  find  of  beads  numbering  135.  This  was  made  about 
midway  between  IToffnuuis  Ferry  and  Schenectady,  at  a  gravel 
ridge  in  the  town  of  Glenville,  ^  mile  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mohawk  river.     In  opening  this  bank  several  graves  have  been 
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disclosed.  The  one  ooutaiuiiig  the  beads  had  no  other  relies  save 
a  few  eiiimbling:  fragments  of  bone,  whik^  the  grave  containing 
the  copper  celt,  but  a  few  yards  distant,  yielded  quite  a  store  of 
tine  <)bj(^cts,  among  which  were  an  ornamented  slate  tnbe,  some 
awls  and  a  hook  of  bone,  several  hundred  small  perforated  sea- 
t>liells,  and  a  very  tine  doubly  perforated  boat-stone,  made  of  cave 
alabaster.  The  185  beads,  varying  from  |  to  I  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, were  made  hy  coiling  a  jiounded  strip  of  native  copper 
upon  itself,  and  then  by  further  dextrous  beating  bringing  the 
lapped  edge  down  to  an  almost  perfect  weld.  Unfortunately  for 
science  this  interesting  find  was  scattered  instead  of  being  pre- 
>'<erved  intact. 

On  reviewing  this  list  an  interesting  question  is  suggested. 
The  indicated  localities  show  that  all  described,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  celt  from  Sharon,  are  from  the  Hudson  valley  from 
Stuyvesant  north  to  Lake  George,  and  from  the  lower  waters  of 
1he  Sacandaga  and  Mohawk  rivers.  In  fact  every  specimen 
listed,  with  })ossibly  two  exce]>tions,  comes  within  the  bounds 
of  the  anci(ait  territoi*y  of  the  Mahikans  or  River  Indians.  Can 
we  thus  conclude  that  these  wert*  made  and  used  by  these 
Indians?.  Certainly,  to  my  knowledge  no  native  copper  imple- 
ments have  been  rejuu-ted  from  any  part  of  the  Mohawk  valley 
west  of  the  localities  mentioned.  All  of  the  numerous  private 
( ollections  of  local  material  in  the  ^Mohawk  valley,  from  Amster- 
dam to  rtica,  are  absolutely  barren  of  relics  of  this  character. 
Triangular  and  conical  arrowheads,  rolh^d  tubular  beads,  trink- 
ets, etc.  made  from  sheet  copper  and  brass  of  colonial  times, 
are  quite  abundant  on  castle  and  village  sites  on  either  bank 
of  the  :Mohawk  west  from  Amsterdam,  but  never  an  object  of 
native  copper  has  appeared.  Garoga,  Otsquago  and  Cayadutta, 
the  three  great  ^Mohawk  strongholds  of  precolonial  time,  with 
their  myriad  relics  unearthed,  tell  us  the  same  story — an  utter 
absence  of  native  coi)per. 

In  qualifying  the  above  suggestive  statement  it  may  be  e^aid 
that  the  Palatine  Bridge  awl  and  beads  are  presumably  of  native 
copper,  and  that  nowhere  are  native  copper  articles  more  fre- 
quent than  in  Clinton  county  near  Lake  Champlain.  They  seem 
everywhere  to  have  been  lost  in  travel  and  they  are  rare  in  the 
Mohawk  valley  because  that  was  not  a  favorite  route  till  the 
Mohawks  came  there  late  in  the  16th  century.  Even  then  the 
river  was  little  used  west  of  Canajoharie  for  a  long  time. 

Several  of  the  articles  mentioned  by  Mr  Van  Epps  are  illus- 
trated in  this  bulletin,  and  can  be  compared  with  hivS  account. 
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His  ability  and  experience  are  well  known,  and  these  have  been 
of  great  service  in  the  present  work. 

Among  the  articles  of  native  copper  not  figured  here  is  one 
formerly  in  the  state  museum,  from  H.  Van  Rensselaer's  farm 
near  Ogdensburg.  It  is  classed  as  a  copper  pickax.  A  fine  tri- 
angular copper  celt  also  belongs  to  the  museum  which  came 
from  Stuyvesant,  Columbia  co.  One  article  of  native  cop- 
per was  found  on  D.  F.  Shafer's  farm,  Schoharie.  Mr  Henry 
Woodworth  of  East  Watertown  has  a  fine  spear  of  this  material 
4  inches  long.  A  neighbor  found  a  larger  one  which  he  un- 
wisely polished.  Mr  W.  P.  Letchworth  of  Portage  says:  "I 
once  had  in  my  collection  an  ancient  copper  hatchet,  excavated 
near  Silver  Creek  N.  Y.  which  disappeared  in  a  loan  exhibition 
held  in  Buffalo  many  years  ago." 

Copper  implements  have  been  reported  at  East  Aurora,  but 
most  relics  are  recent  there  and  these  may  be  inferred  to  be  the 
same.  At  the  opening  of  the  Cambria  ossuary  in  1823  copper 
and  iron  implements  were  found  with  flint  arrowheads  and 
pottery.  Though  of  an  early  date  the  copper  there  was  prob- 
ably not  native. 

The  Wagman  collection  was  sold  at  auction  in  1886.  It  was 
tnade  up  of  articles  found  not  far  from  Saratoga  and  in  it  were 
three  of  native  copper.  One  was  described  as  a  combined  spear- 
head and  bodkin,  probably  a  spear  with  a  long  and  sharp  tang. 
This  was  from  Glens  Falls  and  measured  6J  inches  by  f  inch. 
An  arrowhead  from  the  same  place  was  4J  by  2J  inches,  which 
is  unusually  wide  for  such  an  article.  An  elliptic  and  pointed 
spearhead  was  6  by  1^  inches.  In  the  Smithsonian  report  for 
1879,  Mr  N.  Cole  mentioned  a  native  copper  spear,  found  near 
West  mountain,  Warren  co. 

Copper  articles  were  found  in  opening  a  mound  in  Mount 
Morris  in  1835.  These  have  since  been  reported  as  of  brass, 
including  brass  kettles.  Mr  Hough  mentioned  a  native  copper 
chisel  in  Ellisburg,  Jefferson  co.  Mr  T.  A.  Cheney  said,  in 
describing  a  circular  work  and  its  relics  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Allegany  river: 
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Among  these  were  spearheads  some  6  inches  in  length  with 
double  barbs  upon  each  side  and  formed  from  native  masses 
of  copper.  .  \  Fig.  0  represents  a  copper  arrowhead  of  fine 
finish  which  was  disclosed  within  the  inclosure.  It  is  stated 
that  spearheads,  hatchets,  etc.  of  iron,  much  oxidized  bv  expos- 
ure, had  been  observed  within  this  ancient  work.  Xone  came 
to  mv  notice. — Cheney,  p.  40 

The  arrowhead  represented  is  large  but  otherwise  like  those 
of  European  copper  found  on  Iroquois  sites  of  the  17th  centurv. 
It  is  possible  that  native  copper  articles  were  found  with  this 
but  ^Ir  Cheney  did  not  say  he  saw  them.  Others  have  reported 
modern  copper  arrows  from  forts  on  Cattaraugus  creek,  not 
found  by  thern  and  therefore  subject  to  doubt.  They  may  have 
been  used  by  the  Eries  in  the  17th  century. 

Besides  135  tempered  copper  beads  found  in  a  grave  5  miles 
northwest  of  Schenectady,  Mr  Van  Epps  reported  a  native  cop- 
per ax  in  the  American  antiquarian  for  1894,  found  20  years 
earlier.  Fragmentary  copper  occurs  in  a  few  places.  Most  of 
the  native  copper  implements  now  known  in  Xew  York  have 
been  gathered  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  there  may  be 
many  unreported  now  in  private  hands.  ^Mr  J.  W.  Xelson  re- 
ported a  fragment  of  native  copper,  3  by  o  inches,  with  silver 
veins,  from  Deming's  point,  mouth  of  Matteawan  creek,  and 
a  double-pointed  knife  4  inches  long.  Copper  spears  have  been 
doubtfully  reported  from  Fredonia. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  Mr  Lorimer  Ogden,  of  Penn  Yan, 
obtained  a  fine  copper  spear,  6  inches  long,  but  no  further 
description  of  this  has  been  received,  nor  any  notes  of  locality. 
The  find  is  quite  unusual  for  that  section  of  Xew  York,  as  such 
articles  seem  very  rare  in  the  lake  region  of  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  the  state. 

A  fine  celt  of  native  copper  was  received  too  late  for  illus- 
tration, and  is  now  in  the  Bigelow  collection.  It  presents  no 
unusual  features,  but  has  the  black  lines,  corrosion  and  verdi- 
gris common  to  all  articles  of  the  kind.  The  general  thickness 
is  f  of  an  inch,  gradually  sloping  on  one  side  to  the  top,  but 
more  abruptly  curving  on  both  sides  to  the  broad  cutting  edge. 
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One  lateral  edge  is  straight;  the  other  curves,  so  that  the  width^ 
which  is  J  of  an  inch  at  the  top,  becomes  an  inch  at  the  center 
and  1|  inches  at  the  chisel  edge.  This  edge  is  angularly  curved, 
and  quite  sharp.  Like  most  of  the  Bigelow  articles  it  comes 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  present  owner's  home,  having  been 
recently  found  near  Three  River  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Seneca,  Oneida  and  Oswego  rivers.  That  part  of  ]N"ew  York 
has  proved  peculiarly  rich  in  native  copper,  perhaps  from  its 
navigable  waters  and  fine  fishing  grounds. 

Among  Canadian  articles  not  yet  found  in  New  York  is  a 
native  copper  spike,  found  with  two  others  and  some  copper 
beads  on  Wolfe  island.  It  is  pointed,  slightly  curved,  angular, 
and  has  the  head  bent  over  so  as  to  form  an  eye.  This  is 
J  inch  in  diameter  and  3f  inches  long. 

Another  is  a  very  slender  one-sided  spear  or  knife,  with  a 
tang,  above  which  it  has  its  greatest  Avidth  of  a  little  over 
an  inch,  tapering  thence  to  the  point.  The  other  edge  is  14 
inches  long.     This  came  from  St  Joseph's  island. 

The  most  remarkable  is  a  broad,  thin,  and  much  curved  cop- 
per knife,  the  concave  edge  of  which  has  15  equidistant  rounded 
teeth.  It  is  a  little  over  13  inches  long  and  nearly  3  wide. 
Part  of  the  wrapi)er  of  beaver  skin  still  adheres  to  it.  This 
came  from  Midland  City,  tlu^  sit(^  of  an  old  Huron  town,  giving 
it  an  age  of  at  hnist  200  years. 

In  Wisconsin  native  copj^er  articles  much  like  the  roiled 
arrowpoints  of  New  York  have  been  found,  but  they  are  heavier 
and  the  edges  do  not  meet.  The  copi)er  fishhooks  there  differ 
but  little  in  ai)pearance  from  the  recent  Irocpiois  forms.  The 
copper  crescents  of  that  state  are  broad  and  curved  plates,  with 
sharp  ])rojections  at  each  end  of  the  concave  edge.  A  similar 
ornament  oi-  implement  in  the  national  museum  tapers  reg- 
ularly from  near  the  center  to  each  end  and  has  no  projections. 
It  was  found  in  ^laryland  and  measures  S|  inches  from  ])oint  to 
l)oint.  Another  in  the  same  museum  came  from  Canada.  This 
is  wider,  more  curved,  and  is  8  inches  across.  A  very  slender 
tool  in  the  same  collection  is  also  from  Canada.     It  is  11§  inches 
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long  and  the  greatest  width  is  at  the  base,  where  it  is  t  inch 
wide,  tapering  thence  nearly  to  the  point.  Flanges  extend  half- 
way on  each  side. 

Recent  copper  and  brass  implements 
The  N<'w  York  aborigines  were  not  slow  to  see  the  advan- 
tages of  metallic  articles  of  all  kinds,  whatever  they  may  have 
had  before  Hudson's  voyage.  His  account  of  their  copper 
tobacco  pipes  may  be  c(niii»ar«Ml  with  incidents  in  Gosnold's 
voyage  a  little  before,  along  the  New  England  coast.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  some  European  articles  had  already 
found  their  way  to  Them,  but  op]»ortunities  at  once  became 
greater.  The  Dutch  somi  followed  Hudson's  lead  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  river,  and  early  trade  may  be  said  to  haA'e  com- 
menced there  rather  than  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  We  may 
dismiss  the  mythic  Tawasentha  council  as  far  as  the  Iroquois 
are  concerned.  Tlieir  eastern  boundary  reached  only  the  west 
line  of  Albany  county,  and  the  hostile  Maliikans  held  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  till  \'an  Rensselaer  jnirchased  the  land  on 
both  sides.  It  is  quite  likely  the  Mohawks  soon  contrived  to 
trade  on  or  near  the  river,  but  they  had  no  treaty  with  the 
Dutch  when  Corlaer  lArent  Van  Curler)  visited  them  in  1642. 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  any  till  1045.  Adriaen  Van  der 
Donck  said:  '*  In  the  year  1045  we  were  employed  with  the  offi- 
cers and  rulers  of  the  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Maquas,  who  were  and  still  are  the 
strongest  and  tiercest  Indian  nation  of  the  country;  whereat  the 
Director  general  William  Kieft  on  the  one  part,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Indian  nations  of  the  neighboring  country  on  the  other 
part,  attended."  The  ^Mahikans  had  then  removed  to  Xew 
England. 

Preliminary  to  this  first  formal  council  with  the  Mohawks.  Cor- 
laer  said  in  1(342,  he  '•  brought  presents  there,  and  asked  that  we 
should  live  as  good  neighbors,  and  that  they  should  do  no  harm 
to  either  the  colonists  or  their  cattle,  to  all  of  which  the  sav- 
ages at  the  three  castles  gratefully  agreed.''  Three  years  later 
the  treatv  was  made.     The  Mohawks  of  the  first  castle  may 
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have  referred  to  Corlaer's  informal  visit  when  they  said,  Sep.  24, 
1659:  "  Brothers,  16  years  have  now  passed  since  we  made  the 
first  treaty  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  between  you  and  all 
the  Dutch,  whom  we  then  joined  together  with  an  iron  chain. 
Since  that  time  it  has  never  been  broken  either  by  us  or  by  our 
brothers  and  we  have  no  fear  that  it  will  be  broken  by  either 
side.'^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  bring  other  proof  that  this  supposed  early 
Tawasentha  council  with  the  Iroquois  was  never  held,  but  the 
practical  fact  remains  that  Indian  trade  began  at  Fort  Orange 
or  Albany,  and  that  it  speedily  penetrated  farther.  The  Min- 
quas,  or  Susquehannas,  lived  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  and  were  kindred  to  the  Iroquois.  They  were 
visited  by  Capt.  Cornells  Hendricksen,  who  made  a  report  of  his 
discoveries,  Aug.  18, 1616.  Among  other  things,  "  he  also  traded 
for,  and  bought  from  the  inhabitants,  the  Minquaes,  three  per- 
sons, being  people  belonging  to  this  company;  which  three  per- 
sons were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks  and  Machi- 
cans;  giving  for  them  kettles,  beads  and  merchandise."  It  has 
been  reasonably  supposed  that  these  Dutch  traders  among  the 
Mohawks  were  taken  prisoners  by  their  enemies,  the  Minquas, 
and  that  on  their  knowledge  of  the  country  the  maps  of  1614 
and  1616  were  partially  founded.     Farther  we  know  not. 

War  between  the  Mahikans  and  Mohawks  interfered  with  the 
Albany  trade  at  times  and  in  these  hostilities  the  Dutch  became 
involved  in  1625.  The  commander  at  Fort  Orange  assisted  the 
Mahikans,  but  the  Mohawks  beat  the  combined  party  and  killed 
him  and  six  of  his  men,  cooking  and  eating  one  of  them  and 
sending  portions  to  their  villages  to  show  they  were  superior  to 
the  white  men.  Yet  the  Mohawks  bore  no  malice.  Peter 
Barentsen  visited  them  a  few  days  later  and  they  said  they 
would  not  have  injured  the  Dutch  had  they  not  meddled  with 
them.     After  this  hostile  episode  there  was  no  farther  trouble. 

The  Dutch  did  not  at  once  sell  guns  to  the  Iroquois  and  were 
shrewd  enough  to  withhold  them  from  the  River  Indians  when 
furnishing  the  others,  but  whether  they  sold  arrowheads  to  both 
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may  be  a  question.  The  arrowheads  found  with  other  things 
in  an  Indian  gravt'  at  Fall  River,  on  which  Longfellow  founded 
his  well  known  ballad,  are  precisely  like  those  found  on  most 
recent  Iroquois  sites.  These  are  generally  a  long  triangle  with 
various  other  features.  For  convenience  those  of  iron  will  be 
placed  with  them  here.  Most  of  these  are  cut  from  thin  sheet 
iron  or  brass,  commonly  with  perforations  by  which  they  were 
securely  bound  to  the  shafts.  Parts  of  these  often  remain, 
having  been  preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  copper.  As  shreds 
and  large  fragments  of  sheet  copper  are  frequent  on  Iroquois 
sites  it  is  probable  that  many  arrowheads  and  ornaments  were 
made  on  the  spot.  Sometimes  an  old  brass  kettle  was  used  in 
this  way. 

Fig.  46  is  a  long  spearhead  from  Cattaraugus  creek,  made 
from  an  old  brass  kettle.  At  the  base  the  edges  are  rolled  over 
so  as  to  form  a  socket.  This  is  the  largest  the  writer  has 
seen. 

Fig.  6  comes  from  Cayuga  county  and  is  reduced  in  size.  It  is 
made  of  sheet  copper  and  is  If  inches  long.  There  is  a  perfora- 
tion by  which  a  part  of  the  shaft  remains  attached  by  sinews. 
Fig.  70  is  an  unusually  long  and  rather  rough  copper  arrowhead 
from  Indian  hill,  Pompey.  This  was  the  town  of  1654,  and  these 
triangular  arrowheads  have  been  frequent  there.  It  was  occu- 
pied till  16S2.  This  is  unperforated.  Mr  David  Boyle  calls 
these  ghost  arrows. 

Fig.  82  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr  W.  L.  Hildburgh  and  was 
found  in  Oneida  county  near  Oneida  lake.  It  is  of  rolled  copper, 
pentagonal,  with  one  perforation  and  another  begun.  This 
form  is  rare.  Fig.  83  is  similar  but  longer  in  proportion  and  has 
a  very  small  perforation  midway.  It  is  in  the  same  collection, 
and  from  Livingston  county.  Fig.  84  is  in  the  same  cabinet,  and 
has  a  stem,  rather  a  rare  feature  in  this  class.  This  is  from 
Oneida  county. 

Fig.  63  is  a  triangular  arrowhead  with  indented  and  undulat- 
ing base.  It  is  not  perforated  and  comes  from  Indian  Castle, 
north  ofWatervale,  where  copper  arrowheads  have  been  abun- 
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dant.  This  was  occupied  in  1677.  Fig.  103  is  a  long  and  perfo- 
rated triangular  arrowhead,  also  from  Pompey.  Fig.  Ill  is  of  a 
different  character,  being  of  yellow  sheet  brass,  stemmed  and 
barbed  and  with  notches  in  the  edges.  This  is  from  the  fort 
south  of  Pompey  Center,  occupied  about  1640. 

Fig.  117  is  from  Cayuga  county  and  was  found  in  1888.  It  has 
no  perforation  but  part  of  the  shaft  remains  attached,  being 
bound  below  the  metal.  Mr  W.  W.  ^dams,  the  finder,  called  it  a 
brass  arrowhead. 

Fig.  113  is  of  copper  and  from  the  Sheldon  fort,  lot  60,  Pom- 
pey, probably  occupied  about  1630.  It  differs  from  most  in  hav- 
ing the  two  long  edges  slightly  convex.  Fig.  129  is  one  of  three 
triangular  arrowheads  found  by  the  writer  at  Indian  hill,  Pom- 
pey, in  1886.  This  is  perforated  but  the  others  are  not.  Fig. 
133  is  of  rarer  material,  being  of  thin  iron.  It  is  triangular, 
with  indented  base,  and  having  one  of  the  long  edges  irregular. 
This  came  from  Indian  Castle,  Pompey.  Fig.  134  is  from  the 
same  place  and  is  of  copper.  The  perforation  is  central  and 
long,  and  the  ends  of  the  base  have  a  slight  upward  curve.  Fig. 
140  is  a  long  triangular  brass  arrowhead  from  the  fort  south 
of  Pompey  Center,  having  convex  edges.  Most  of  the  articles 
from  this  site  are  in  the  Vail  collection. 

Fig.  141  is  a  brass  arrowhead  from  an  Oneida  village  site  near 
Munnsville,  Madison  co.  It  has  a  shar])  angular  indentation  in 
the  base  and  another  in  one  lateral  edge.  Fig.  142  is  another 
of  sheet  brass,  found  in  1S7!>  east  of  the  Oswego  river  at 
I*hoenix.     It  is  bailx'd  and  stemmed. 

Fig.  143  was  drawn  from  one  taken  from  a  grave  near  Amster- 
dam N.(Y.  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Le  Grand  S.  Strong.  It 
has  an  indented  base  and  a  square  perforation.  This  is  unusual 
though  not  uni(iue.  Mr  (iridcr  gavr  the  same  feature  to  two 
others.  Fig.  144  is  one  of  these,  from  the  same  place,  and  differs 
from  the  last  in  its  ])entagonal  form.  Fig.  150  is  the  third  of 
these,  and  is  much  largrr  than  Mie  otln^s. 

Fig.  157  is  a  large  and  fine  brass  arrowhead,  stemmed  and 
barbed.     It  is  from  Stone  Arabia  and  is  in  the  Richmond  collec- 
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tion.  Fig.  100  is  a  copper  arrow  with  angularly  indented  base, 
and  is  in  the  same  cabinet.  It  was  from  the  Xellis  farm  near 
Palatine  Church,  and  with  it  is  a  larger  one  with  slightly  in- 
dented base.  Fig.  KU  is  a  triangular  brass  arrowhead  from  the 
Sheldon  fort,  Pompey.  This  is  not  large,  and  the  base  is  con- 
vex.    Fig.  58  is  from  the  same  site  and  like  the  last. 

Fig.  149  is  anotln-r  triangular  arrowhead  from  Indian  hill, 
Pompey.  It  has  a  central  perforation  and  an  indented  base. 
Fig.  l."j()  is  fi'om  the  same  site  and  is  similar  excejjt  in  having  a 
straight  base.  Fig.  152  is  a  hirge  triangular  arrowhead,  one 
edge  of  which  is  convex.  The  perforation  is  central.  It  is  from 
IIa})py  hollow,  west  of  < 'anajoharie.  Fig.  153  is  a  narrow  trian- 
gular arrowhead  from  Indian  hill,  Pompey.  The  base  is  slightly 
convex. 

Fig.  8<l  is  a  very  neat  little  l>rass  arrowhead,  found  near 
()n<*ida  lake,  and  of  unusual  foruL  There  are  slight  notches  in 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  sloping  base  and  the  cutting  edges  are 
a  little  con\-ex. 

Fig.  151  is  of  (juite  a  different  type.  There  is  a  short  stem 
with  an  exjianded  base,  and  the  shoulders  are  almost  barbs. 
The  lateral  edges  are  beveled  and  sharp  and  there  are  several 
long  incisions  on  the  Hat  surface.  The  point  is  broadly  rounded, 
and  it  may  be  one  of  the  later  steel  arrowheads.  It  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Onondaga  historical  association,  but  without 
locality.  Fig.  54  has  a  similar  base,  is  of  iron  or  steel,  and  not 
unlike  the  last  in  general  character.  It  is  beveled  from  the 
center  and  there  is  a  large  perforation  on  each  side  above  the 
shoulders.  The  edges  of  these  have  been  hammered  down.  It 
was  found. at  Baldwinsville  in  1880  and  is  in  the  Hamill  collec- 
tion. Fig.  184  is  a  fine  and  curious  iron  arrowhead,  with 
notches.  It  is  in  the  Coats  collection  and  from  the  Onaghee 
site. 

There  is  another  class  of  recent  copper  arrowheads  barely 
separated  from  ornaments.  A  triangular  and  rather  long  piece 
of  sheet  copper  was  rolled  into  a  slender  cone.  If  it  was  to  be 
used  as  a  bangle,  with  a  tuft  of  colored  hair  inserted,  the  narrow 
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point  was  left  a  little  open  for  suspension.  If  an  arrowhead 
was  desired,  it  was  rolled  tightly  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  point. 
Fig.  85  shows  one  of  the  latter,  in  the  Hildburgh  collection, 
which  has  part  of  the  slender  shaft  remaining.  It  was  found  in 
Livingston  county,  where  the  form  is  frequent.  Fig.  14S  is 
another,  belonging  to  G.  W.  Chapin  of  Fonda  N.  Y.  and  was 
found  on  Briggs  creek,  north  of  the  Mohawk  river.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  on  the  Pompey,  Owego  and  Cayuga  sites,  and 
they  abound  in  Ontario  county.  Fig.  183  is  a  fine  example, 
recently  found  at  Indian  hill  in  Pompey. 

In  these  selections  from  a  great  number  of  specimens  and 
figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Iroquois  changed  the  material 
but  not  the  form  of  the  arrowhead.  Probably  nine  out  of  10 
are  simply  long  triangles,  the  favorite  Iroquois  form  when  they 
used  stone.  The  rolled  and  cylindric  examples  do  not  differ 
much  in  form  from  the  earlier  ones  made  of  horn.  Those  with 
stems  are  everywhere  rare,  and  some  were  not  made  by  the 
Indians,  but  sold  to  them  or  given  as  presents.  Most  persons 
are  familiar  with  the  iron  arrowheads  used  by  our  western 
tribes  but  they  are  hardly  a  new  feature  of  savage  life.  Some 
Abenakis  came  from  New  England  to  visit  Count  Frontenac 
in  1691  and  proffer  him  their  aid.  In  reply  he  told  them  they 
might  have  all  the  iron  arrowheads  they  could  carry  away. 
This  shows  he  had  a  constant  and  abundant  supply. 

Brass  kettles  ' 

The  earthen  pot  survived  the  coming  of  the  brass  kettle  for 
a  generation,  for  poor  Indians  could  make  the  former  when 
imable  to  buy  the  latter.  The  advantages  of  the  metallic  vessel 
were  too  great,  however,  to  be  foregone  except  in  case  of  need. 
It  was  light,  durable  and  convenient,  and  was  at  once  a  favorite. 
Even  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  its  spirit  could  go  with  the 
Indian  warrior.  Hence  came  a  curious  custom  among  the 
Hurons  of  Canada,  always  in  early  days  noted  as  thieves.  The 
articles  were  valuable  and  the  graves  might  be  robbed.  The 
safeguard  was  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  with  an  axe,  which 
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riiiiM'd  it  for  earthly  iisu  but  not  toi-  spiritual.     Nearly  all  Can- 
adian vessels  of  that  period  are  thus  marred. 

It  was  not  so  in  New  York.  Fra?:nients  of  vessels  are  found, 
l)Ut  an  iiMii'djIdc  nuniltrr  of  prrfeet  ones  have  been  exhumed, 
many  of  which  afterward  did  faithful  service  in  the  kitchens 
of  i»ionc<'is.  In  ♦rraves  I  hey  often  <-ontain  traces  of  food, 
charred  corn,  dried  jrrajMs.  chestnuts.  r;isj»lM  iry  seeds  and  other 
I  liiuj::s. 

Larj^e  vessels  iiii;!:ht  be  used  in  villa.iics,  l»ut  travelers  prc- 
feiM-ed  ilinse  which  wei'e  small  and  lijiht.  For  convenience 
these  were  soiietimes  jdaced  in  caches  or  hid  in  trees.  Thus, 
when  ('ammerhoir  and  ZeislMrj::er  were  at  Skaneateles  July  21, 
I7.~»(i,  they  said:  '•  There  we  found  the  kettle  which  we  had  con- 
cealed  when  w<'  passed  heie  the  last  lime." 

The  lack  of  this  ket  t  le.  while  at  ( )n(m<la;4a.  j;ave  them  occasion 
to  note  anotlier  use.  A  war  p.iriy  was  about  to  set  forth  and 
on  the  eveninjr  of  Jul\    1  I  they  were  invite(l  to  a  farewell  feast: 

The  repast  was  held  in  the  house  (d'  the  chief  and  all  was  con- 
<lucted  in  a  very  ceremoni<Mis  manner.  Every  one  lu"ou<;lit  his 
ket  I  le.  The  chiefs  sat  to^M'ther  and  our  seats  were  in  the  midst. 
After  the  usual  ceremonies  the  meal  was  served  by  two  ser- 
vants. They  had  boiled  a  whole  i>i«;  with  Indian  corn  and  the 
servants  continued  helpinjr  the  j::uests  until  the  supply  was  ex- 
hausted. As  we  had  no  kettle  or  dish,  they  furnished  us  with 
a  kettle  and  hlled  it  very  full.  We  were  still  hungry  from  our 
long  fast  and  ate  the  food  with  <rvcat  relish.  When  we  had 
emptied  our  kettle  they  tilled  it  a;zain  and  we  took  it  home 
with  us. — Catnincrhoff 

At  the  10  days  dead  feast  and  other  like  occasions,  the  Onon- 
daj;as  still  carry  home  parts  of  the  feast  in  their  tin  pails,  but 
they  do  not  now  eat  from  them.  In  old  times  it  was  customary 
for  all  to  carry  their  bark  dishes  and  wooden  spoons.  When 
Conrad  Weiser  and  John  Bartram  were  at  Onondaga  in  1743 
the  latter  gives  the  impression  that  the  feast  was  more  in  com- 
mon. He  said:  ''After  4  o'clock  we  all  dined  together  upon 
four  great  kettles  of  Indwn  corn  soop,  which  we  soon  emptied." 
A  few  days  before  Weiser  was  at  a  feast  with  IS  Onondaga 
chiefs.  Several  songs  opened  this,  followed  by  the  emptying  of 
a  two  gallon  keg  of  rum  in  mutual  healths.     ''After  that  the 
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kettle  was  handed  round  with  a  wooden  spoon  in  it;  every  one 
took  so  much  as  he  pleased."  This  may  have  been  placed  in 
his  own  small  kettle. 

In  1684  La  Salle  wanted  2000  ponnds  of  small  brass  kettles  at 
Fort  Frontenac,  costinji;  1  livre,  5  sons,  a  ponnd.  These  would 
sell  for  4  francs  a  pound,  yieldinc^  a  ^s^reat  profit.  The  Enj^lish 
and  Dutch  sold  these  also  but  included  them  amonj]:  presents. 
In  1693  Gov.  Fletcher  gave  the  Mohawks  24  brass  kettles  for 
cooking  to  replace  those  the  French  had  destroyed  in  February. 
Some  of  2  or  3  pounds  weight  were  among  the  presents  of  the 
following  year.  They  prized  small  brass  kettles  but  large  ones 
were  needed  for  public  occasions.  When  Schuyler  and  Living- 
ston came  to  Onondaga  in  1700  the  Indians,  "  according  to  their 
custom,  hung  over  a  great  kettle  of  hasty  pudding  made  of 
parch'd  Indian  meal,  and  sent  it  us."  The  great  kettle  is  now 
of  iron  but  is  still  a  feature  of  New  York  reservation  life. 

As  one  feature  of  public  gatherings  and  great  occasions  the 
kettle  became  symbolic.  When  Frontenac  was  preparing  to 
invade  Onoildaga  in  1606,  he  spoke  to  his  friendly  Indians  about 
"  the  G-reat  Kettle  from  which  the  whole  w^orld  will  take  what 
it  wants  to  keep  alive  the  war  unto  the  end.  Be  not  impatient; 
that  Kettle  has  not  yet  boiled;  it  will  boil  soon.  Then  will 
Onontio  invite  all  his  children  to  the  feast  and  they  will  find 
wherewithal  to  fill  them.  The  tears  and  the  submissions  of  the 
Iroquois  will  no  longer  be  received  as  in  times  past.  They  have 
overflowed  the  measure;  the  patience  of  the  common  father  is 
exhausted;  their  destruction  is  \r\0Y\ti\\)\e:'—0'Callaglinn,  9:645 

Dablon  described  the  general  war  feast  at  Onondaga  in  chap- 
ter 10  of  the  RdaMon  of  1656,  and  part  of  this  is  quoted  here: 

We  saw  in  the  latter  part  of  January  the  ceremony  which 
takes  place  every  winter  in  their  preparations  for  war,  and 
which  serves  to  stimulate  their  courage  for  the  approaching 
conflict.  First  of  all  the  war  kettle,  as  they  call  it,  is  hung 
over  the  fire  as  early  as  the  preceding  autumn,  in  order  that 
each  of  the  allies  may  have  the  opportunity  to  throw  in  some 
]M'ecious  morsel  to  be  kept  cooking  through  the  winter;  that  is 
to  say,  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  enterprise  which 
they  are   planning.     Tlie   kettle  having  boiled   steadily  to  the 
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niontli  of  Fcbniary,  a  "Teat  number  of  the  hunters  of  Sonnon- 
tonan  uSenecaj  and  of  Oiogoen,  (Cayuga)  having  repaired  hither, 
made  the  war  feast,  which  Uisted  several  nights.  .  .  The 
Father  (Thaumonot)  was  invited  to  put  something  into  the  ket- 
tk^  to  make  it  better.  He  tokl  them  that  that  was  certainly 
his  desire;  and  accommodating  himself  to  their  customs,  he 
assured  them  that  the  French  would  put  some  powder  under  this 
kettU\  which  pleased  them  greatly. 

To  upset  this  kettle  w\as  to  abandon  warlike  plans.  To  boil 
the  flesh  of  an  enemy  in  it  was  often  metaphoric.  but  much 
more  frequently  literal,  ^yi]liam  L.  Stone  quotes  from  Ram- 
say's His-tori/  of  the  rei-olufiou  a  passage  apparently  referring  to 
Guy  Johnson's  council  with  the  Indians  at  Oswego  in  1775: 

Colonel  Johnson  had  repeated  conferences  with  the  Indians 
and  endeavoured  to  influence  them  to  take  tip  the  hatchet,  but 
they  steadily  refused.  In  order  to  gain  this  cooperation,  he 
invited  them  to  feast  on  a  Bostonian  and  to  drink  his  blood. 
This,  in  the  Indian  style,  meant  no  more  than  to  partake  of  a 
roasted  ox  and  a  pipe  of  wine  at  a  public  entertainment,  which 
was  given  on  design  to  influence  them  to  cooperate  with  the 
British  troops.  The  colonial  patriots  affected  to  understand  it 
in  its  literal  sense. — S^foiir.  1 :8S 

It  may  be  noted  that  Was-to-heh  no  is  still  the  Onondaga  name 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  being  the  nearest  approach 
they  could  make  to  pronouncing  "  Bostonian  "  a  century  ago. 
The  figurative  use  of  many  terms  has  been  often  explained  but 
the  early  Iroquois  had  a  well  founded  reputation  for  cannibal 
tastes.     The  eastern  Indians  called  them  Man-eaters. 

Though  the  subject  of  cooking  and  serving  meals  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  utensils  employed,  a  bare  reference  may  serve 
here.  Not  much  time  was  wasted  in  preparing  food  till  those 
later  days  when  the  kettle  was  always  over  the  fire.  Some 
ate  directly  from  this:  others  used  small  kettles,  bark  dishes 
and  wooden  spoons.  Indians  had  their  changing  and  local  fash- 
ions even  as  we  do.  Their  few  vegetables  and  abundant  game 
gave  them  all  the  variety  they  required.  Greatly  prized  were 
the  three  supporters  of  life,  corn,  beans  and  squashes,  and  of 
these  they  have  pretty  stories  to  tell.  In  agriculture  the  colon- 
ists learned  some  useful  lessons  from  them,  and  the  French  mis- 
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sionaries  i)ref erred  meal  ground  with  the  wooden  pestle  and 
mortar  to  that  from  their  own  hand  mills.  In  plentiful  times 
they  reveled;  in  times  of  dearth  they  ate  anything  they  could. 
In  Indian  corn  they  left  a  priceless  legac}^  to  the  land. 

A  few  illustrations  of  brass  kettles  will  be  given,  as  well  as 
of  some  parts.  They  were  serviceable  after  their  original  use 
was  gone,  being  formed  into  arrowheads,  knives,  saws  and  orna- 
ments of  many  kinds.  Examples  of  some  of  these  secondary 
uses  will  be  given. 

Fig.  158  is  a  much  reduced  figure  of  one  out  of  many  kettles 
found  in  Cayuga  county  in  1885-80.  Fig.  155  is  another  of  actual 
size,  in  the  collection  of  Mr  0.  F.  ^loseley,  Bergen  N.  Y.  It  is 
from  IToneoye  Falls,  where  many  similar  ones  have  been  found. 
Fig.  147  is  another  from  the  same  place,  of  actual  size.  The 
<'ars  ar<'  of  different  foi'ius.  This  one  is  in  the  Dann  collection, 
is  not  coi'i'oded,  and  is  in  fine  condition.  Another,  much  like 
this,  is  from  the  same  jdace,  and  now  in  the  state  museum.  It 
is  5J  inclies  in  diameter,  and  almost  *^>  inches  deep.  One  with 
it  is  an  inch  wider  and  Ji  very  little  deeper.  One  found  3  feet 
iiiKh'igroiMid,  at  tlic  junction  of  Wood  and  Fish  creeks,  near 
Oneida  lake,  has  a  top  diameter  of  ^l  inches,  bottom  4J  and  a 
depth  of  3  inches.  This  was  much  corroded.  The  rim  was 
rolled  but  not  wired,  and  tlie  ears  for  the  bail  were  cut  out  and 
riveted  in  ]»lace.  It  was  close  to  tlie  face  of  a  skeleton  and 
bottom  side  up.  Other  I'elics  were  found  several  f<MM  deeper, 
but  the  shifting  sand  made  the  original  depth  doubtful. 

Brass  tobacco  boxes  were  among  the  presents  of  1694,  and 
these  are  occasionally  found.  T]u\v  are  circular  and  flat  and 
were  sometimes  used  to  hold  paint.  Tomahawks  are  frequently 
made  of  brass,  with  a  steel  edge. 

While  most  of  a  broken  brass  kettle  could  be  used,  the  ears 
were  not  available,  and  so  are  sometimes  found  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition but  detached  from  the  vessel.  Fig.  128  shows  one  of  these 
which  forms  a  thick  loo}>,  with  the  ends  riveted  to  the  vessel. 
This  is  from  Indian  hill,  Bompey,  where  this  form  is  common, 
and  is  of  actual  size.     Fig.  150  is  also  of  actual  size,  the  rivets 
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rcmaininji;.  It  is  iiiadr  of  a  Hat  plate  of  brass  about  as  thick  as 
tlir  k<*ttlo,  inside  of  wliicli  it  was  placed.  The  corners  of  the 
plate  are  bent  over.  This  is  from  the  fort  south  of  Pompey 
Center,  making  it  15  or  :*()  years  older  than  the  last. 

Copper  spoons  are  rather  rare,  the  Indians  preferring  the 
wooden  ones  which  they  made  with  so  much  taste  and  skill. 
Fig.  VM  was  drawn  by  Mr  R.  A.  Grider  from  a  large  copper 
sj)0(ni  belonging  to  Mr  D.  I.  Devoe  of  Fort  Plain  N.  Y.  It  was 
ma<le  fi'oin  part  of  a  kettle,  and  was  found  in  a  grave.  Fig.  138 
is  a  jn'olilc  view  of  anotliti-  iiia<h*  of  p<'Wt<'r,  and  tig.  139  is  a  full 
vi«'w  of  the  sanit*.  Tlic  j'oiiii  is  imuli  like  that  of  the  wooden 
spo<»n  bill  larks  the  ornament  al  the  top  of  the  handle,  which 
is  ben  I  o\(  r.  This  was  found  in  a  grave  in  Cayuga  county  with 
a  jM'wh'i'  iimg  containing  44  Ficiich  coins,  dated  from  1642  to 
l«;.-)»;.     S(uii«'  (>{'  I  lie  tailicr  dales  may  be  doubtful. 

Fig.  bJl  is  a  Hat  copper  spatula,  found  on  the  Odell  farm, 
lot  ."»,  \'an  Bureii,  on  the  south  side  of  Seneca  river.  It  has  been 
hammered  into  shape,  and  is  rather  smooth.  This  may  have 
been  once  nearly  on  a  plane  but  is  now  considerably  bent.  Fig. 
103  is  much  like  ilic  last  in  outline  but  has  a  longer  handle, 
thickencMl  at  the  end.  It  is  (d"  irmi  and  was  found  in  the  town 
of  Fh'ming  in  ISST. 

Among  the  jiresents  recommended  for  the  Five  Nations  in 
ir,!>4.  were  ''50.  Brass  Kettles  of  two,  three,  &  four  pound  a 
p'-e  thin  beaten  and  light  to  Carry  when  they  go  a  hunting,  or 
to  war  if  the  Contmue :'—0'Callag1iiin  4:126.  The  high  value 
the  Indians  placed  on  ''  small  brass  kettles  "  was  noted  in  1696. 
Among  the  presents  of  that  year  were  30  small  and  14  large 
kettles. 

For  trade  purposes  they  were  often  brought  to  the  Indians 
in  graded  sizes.  Mr  J.  V.  H.  Clark  mentioned  some  thus  ar- 
ranged in  Pompey.  "  Mr  David  Hinsdale  found  a  7iest  of  brass 
kettles,  the  largest  of  which  would  hold  two  pails  full,  and  the 
smallest  about  three  pints.  They  were  all  bailed,  ready  for  use, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  were  used  in  Dr  Western's  family 
and  Mr  ITinsdale's  familv  for  several  vears.     The  larger  ones, 
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being  on  the  outside,  were  considerably  corroded  by  time  and 
exposure  and  were  unfit  for  use." — Clark,  2:260 

Squier  mentioned  a  curious  burial  around  a  kettle,  which  may 
be  credited  to  the  Neutral  nation.  A  large  number  of  skeletons 
were  found  together  in  the  town  of  Black  Rock.  ''  They  were 
arranged  in  a  circle,  with  their  heads  radiating  from  a  large 
copper  kettle  which  had  been  placed  in  the  center  and  filled  with 
bones.  Various  implements  both  of  modern  and  remote  date 
had  been  placed  beside  the  skeletons." — ^quier,  p.  100 

The  brass  kettles  which  he  describes  and  figures  from  the 

Canadian  ossuaries  are  quite  different  in  some  respects  from 

those  of  New  York.     The  ears  and  bails  project  far  out  from 

the  sides  in  a  very  clumsy  way  and  the  kettles  held  from  6  to  16 

gallons.     As  these  were  undoubtedly  French,  those  of  New  York 

may  show  the  prevalent  English  and  Dutch  forms  in  the  ITth 

century. 

Metallic  pipes 

Koger  Williams's  statement  has  been  given  regarding  the 
quickness  with  whicli  the  New  England  Indians  learned  to  cast 
metals,  even  in  the  form  of  pipes.  Their  ability  to  cast  brass 
may  be  doubted.  When  the  writer  was  a  child  every  hunter 
cast  his  own  bullets,  and  he  has  done  Ihe  same.  Uullet  molds 
occur  on  Iroquois  sites  250  years  old.  Like  things  were  a  part 
of  household  economy,  in  the  general  Bigelow  collection  is  a 
mold  for  casting  pewter  spoons,  much  in  use  in  pioneer  days^by 
those  who  could  not  allord  silver,  then  a  foreign  commodity. 
Were  the  old  spoons  bent  and  battered?  They  went  into  the 
huilc  ;nul  mold  and  came  forth  in  pristine  beauty. 

Though  lindson  said  he  saw  copper  pipes  in  New  York  in 
1600,  none  of  tliese  are  known,  nor  are  metallic  pipes  common. 
Those  found  on  Indian  sites  were  probably  made  by  white  men. 
Fewter  and  lead  were  easily  melted;  not  so  iron  and  brass.  So 
oars  of  lead  were  often  given  to  the  Indians  at  treaties  and 
are  sometimes  found  on  their  village  sites.  These  were  mostly 
used  for  bullets,  but  some  were  formed  into  rude  ornaments,  to 
be  noted  later.  In  case  of  necessity  the  lead  ornament  or  pipe 
might  take  the  form  of  balls  for  the  gun. 
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Fig.  TU  is  tlu'  buwl  of  a  pewter  pipe  in  the  Hildburgh  collec- 
tion, found  in  Livingston  county.  The  bowl  is  cylindric  and  it 
has  a  broad  and  thin  riuL  Another  as  broad  again,  with  a  wood 
and  copper  bowl,  is  in  the  same  collection,  but  is  almost  de- 
stroyed. This  is  from  ( )ntida  N'allcy,  whence  comes  another  of 
the  same  materials  and  in  fair  condition.  This  has  an  expand- 
ing bowl  with  raised  angles. 

Fig.  80  is  a  slender  trumpet  form  pipe  of  brass  in  the  Rich- 
mond collection,  found  on  the  liriggs  farm,  town  of  Mohawk 
X.  Y.  Fig.  104  is  a  huge  and  rude  iron  i»ipebowl  from  the  Rose 
hill  farm  in  Seneca  county,  on  ihe  east  bank  of  Seneca  lake. 
It  has  a  projecting  rim  and  is  angular. 

Fig.  lL'7  is  a  curious  angular  lead  pipe  in  the  state  museum, 
with  a  bold  platform  projection  in  front  of  the  top  of  the  bowl. 
This  \>as  obtained  h\  Mr  J.  S.  Twining  in  Jelierson  county. 
Fig.  loO  is  a  massive  pipe  of  pewter  or  lead  and  of  simple  form, 
found  in  the  town  of  Schroeppel,  a  little  north  of  Oneida  river. 
The  edge  of  the  bowl  has  been  battered.  Fig.  145  is  a  fine 
but  short  lead  pipe,  found  near  the  surface  of  the  grave  in 
Fleming  where  the  pewter  mug  was  obtained.  Fig.  146  is  an 
equally  tine  pipe  of  the  same  material,  found  in  Rome  N.  Y. 
The  stem  is  quite  slender. 

Fig.  132  is  an  iron  pipe  of  modern  pattern,  found  in  the  town 
of  Scipioville.  It  is  partly  brazed,  and  but  5  inches  of  the  long 
stem  remain.  Fig.  13G  is  a  hue  pewter  pipe,  found  near  Maple- 
ton,  on  the  site  of  Upper  Cayuga.  Part  only  of  the  stem  is 
^hown  here,  but  the  extreme  length  of  the  pipe  is  9^  inches. 

Fig.  182  is  from  Oneida  Valley  and  is  in  the  Hildburgh  collec- 
tion. The  owner  describes  it  as  made  of  copper,  pewter  and 
wood.  The  form  is  unique.  Fig.  181  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
small  iron  pipe,  found  in  Jelierson  county  and  belonging  to 
Dr  Getman.  It  is  well  made  and  preserved,  and  has  a  knob 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  the  end  of  the  stem.  The  stem 
is  but  little  longer  than  the  bowl. 

Fig.  180  is  a  reproduction  of  one  sent  the  writer  by  Walter  C. 
Wyman  of  Chicago,  and  represents  an  interesting  relic  of  two 
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prominent  men  of  New  York.  It  is  of  silver  witli  the  simple 
inscription  on  the  bowl:  "Presented  by  Governor  Tompkins  to 
Skenandoah,"  De  Witt  Clinton  visited  the  old  chief  at  Oneida 
in  1810  and  said:  "  He  is  entirely  blind  but  his  hair  is  not  gray. 
He  smokes,  and  can  converse  a  little  in  English.  He  was  highly 
delighted  with  a  silver  pipe  that  was  given  him  by  Governor 
Tompkins."  The  latter  filled  his  office  from  1807  to  1817,  and 
the  pipe  is  now  nearly  a  century  old.  Mr  Wyman  said:  "The 
lettering  is  very  much  rubbed  but  is  legible.  The  pi])e  was 
obtained  with  the  wampum  belt  of  the  Oneida  treaties,  directly 
from  old  Skenandoah,  tlie  chief  of  the  Oneidas  in  Wisconsin, 
who  died  three  years  ago.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  owner 
of  the  pipe  and  was  about  90  when  he  died." 

Mr  Jeptha  K.  Bimms  describes  anotjier  of  these  New  York 
silver  pipes  in  the  following  words: 

Oct.  28,  1807,  1  had  a  visit  from  Kev.  Robert  Jones  Roberts, 
a  young  English  missionary  to  the  Six  Nation  Indians  at  New- 
port, province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  He  was  accompanied  by 
G.  H.  M.  Johnson — On-wan-on-shy-son — one  of  the  principal 
Indian  chiefs  of  that  province,  who  claimed  to  obtain  his  name 
by  descent  from  Sir  William  Johnson.  .  .  He  carried  with  him 
a  pipe  which  had  descended  through  several  generations  of 
sachems,  and  had  become  among  them  an  evidence  to  its  bearer 
of  his  dignified  position.  On  the  plate  under  its  stem,  next  the 
bowl,  Avas  engraved  the  history  of  its  origin,  reading  upon  the 
right  side,  from  the  mouth,  "As  a  testimony  of  their  sincere 
esteem;"  and  on  its  reverse,  "To  the  ^lohawk  Indians,  from  the 
Nine  Partners  of  the  tract  near  Scholiarie,  granted  in  1TG9." 
This  pipe  is  of  pure  silver  and  weighs  four  ounces  avoirdupois. 
It  is  of  goodly  proportions,  with  a  bowl  2  inches  deep;  from 
which  the  stem  measures  18J  inches.  An  ornamental  plate, 
j)erhaps  an  inch  wide,  extends  5  inches  from  the  bowl,  bearing 
the  inscription  above  named.  From  this  i)late  to  within  4  inches 
of  the  end  of  the  steui,  is  a  small  silver  chain.  On  the  front  of 
the  bowl  stand  tlie  figures  of  a  white  man  and  an  Indian,  holding 
a  chain  in  th(ir  right  hands;  the  latter  having  in  his  left  hand 
a  pi]K'  froui  which  he  is  smoking.  This  relic  is  sacredly 
treasured  among  the  Indians. — ^imms,  p.  43 

Mr  Simms  gave  a  good  figure  of  this  interesting  article.     The 

Schoharie  valley   belonged  to   the   Mohawks,   and  the   original 

Nine  Partners'  great  and  little  patents  were  in  Dutchess  county, 
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and  <latr(l  m  ir.!>7  and  ITdCi.  Tlicsf  partnors  were  not  the  same. 
Several  patents  of  Otsego  and  Sclndiarie  lands  were  made 
in  17G9. 

After  the  above  was  written  the  writer  fignred  a  fine  pewter 
})ipe  belonging  to  Mr  Addison  Pease  of  Fleming,  and  found  at 
llial  jtlacr.  It  is  of  a  modern  foriii,  with  ani])le  bowl  and  in  good 
condition. 

More  of  tli<*s<'  mighl  Im*  shown,  })ut  they  differ  little  in  form, 
even  when  eomljincd  wilh  wood  or  stone.  Such  combinations 
were  frequent.  In  a  ]»a]»er  in  the  American  antiquarian  for  1879 
.Mr  I'M  will  A.  iiarbci-  ligiired  several  Uutch  and  Swiss  iron 
l»ip('s  and  a  riid«*  coitprr  ]>ipc  from  Pennsylvania.  He  also 
(|iiot('d  a  sialomcnt  ab<Mii  the  pipe  of  Capt.  Miles  Standish, 
used  by  liiiii  till  his  death.  It  was  "  a  little  iron  affair  of  about 
the  size  and  sliajx*  of  a  comiiion  clay  pipe."  Mr  Barber  thought 
this  was  made  in  Holland.  Those  in  New  York  may  be  over 
I'OO  years  old.  This  eminent  authority  concludes  ''  that  we 
have  no  positive  proof  that  i)ipes  were  in  use  in  Europe  before 
the  Columbian  discovery  of  America;  but  if  it  can  be  shown 
ihat  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  such  objects  were  employed  in  medicinal  remedies  or 
for  purjioses  of  fumigation." 

Jt    was   customary   to   present    large   (juautities   of   pipes   at 

Indian  councils.     Among  the  presents  in  109G  were  ''  1  grose  of 

tobacco  pipes,  wood  «!v:  tinn,"  and  sometimes  casks  of  pipes  were 

given.     The  study  of  European   pipes  used   by  the  Indians  of 

New  York  has  ]>roved  of  much  interest.     They  came  in  at  ((uite 

an  early  day. 

Trade  axes 

One  of  the  earliest  iron  implements  that  found  its  way  into 
the  interior  of  New  York  is  known  as  the  trade  ax.  It  usually 
has  a  broad  edge  for  cutting,  but  is  narrow  below  the  socket 
for  the  handle.  This  was  made  by  bending  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  tiat  iron  plate,  forming  an  elliptic  opening.  They 
are  of  all  sizes,  and  quite  frequently  are  stamped  with  three 
circles,  each  inclosing  a  cross.     Sometimes  the  cross  has  a  sec- 
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ond  bar.  The  circles  vary  from  one  to  three,  never  exceeding 
the  latter  number.  Many  are  unstamped.  They  occur  in  large 
numbers  in  some  parts  of  Canada  and  New  York.  Hundreds 
have  been  found  on  Cazenovia  creek  in  Erie  county.  Large  num- 
bers on  Cattaraugus  creek,  near  the  lake,  kept  the  early  black- 
smiths supplied  with  good  material,  and  Mr  Obed  Edson  re- 
corded large  finds  in  Erie  and  Chautauqua  counties.  Several 
hundred  pounds  of  these  were  found  on  M.  13.  Crooks's  farm  2 
miles  from  East  Aurora.  Miles  Bristol  paid  for  two  years 
tillage  of  his  orchard  lot  with  the  axes  he  found  at  the  village 
of  Lima.  In  another  place  enough  of  these  were  obtained  to 
equip  an  early  sawmill,  and  Cayuga,  Madison,  Onondaga  and 
Ontario  counties  have  been  equally  prolific.  After  a  century's 
gathering  the  crop  is  jiot  exhausted.  Squier  said  of  these: 
''  Thousands  are  found  in  the  western  counties  of  the  state." 

Their  early  introduction  has  been  already  noted,  Champlain 
seeing  them  here  in  IGOii.  One  or  two  have  been  found  near 
the  prehistoric  fort  in  the  town  of  Minden,  but  not  of  late 
years  at  least  within  the  wall.  Stjuier  said  that  brass  kettles 
and  European  articles  were  louud  inside  the  bank,  but  this  is 
usually  thought  an  error.  In  another  place  the  evidence  is 
clearer,  and  fig.  87  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  to  which  a 
date  can  be  given.  It  is  7  imlics  long  and  is  stamped  with  two 
circles  of  unusual  cliaiaclcr.  The  cross  is  not  of  the  common 
type,  and  there  are  very  small  circles  in  three  angles  of  the  limbs. 
This  is  in  a  collection  at  Cazenovia  X.  Y.  with  another  much 
larger,  and  regarding  both  Mv  J.  T.  E.  Burr  writes:  ''The  iron 
axes  are  from  the  fort  on  the  Nichols  farm,  on  the  Mile  Strip  in 
Fenner.  I  know  when  they  were  found,  and  assure  you  they 
are  genuine  and  properly  located."  The  larger  one  is  8  inches 
long,  with  a  cutting  edge  of  4^  inches.  It  has  three  circles 
close  together  but  each  cross  has  a  double  bar.  The  socket  is 
bent  and  broken.  , 

It  is  probable  these  were  used  in  the  siege  of  the  Oneida 
fort  in  1G15  but  whether  they  were  brought  by  Champlain's 
Indians  or  already  owned  by  the  Oneidas  is  conjectural.     The 
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latter  removed  their  towu  soon  after,  and  when  Corlaer  visited 
them  in  December.  1.G34,  a  chief  told  him  that  '•  the  Frenchmen 
had  come  thither  to  trade  with  six  men,  and  Lad  given  him  good 
gifts,  because  they  had  been  trading  in  this  river  with  six  men 
in  the  month  of  August  of  this  year.  We  saw  very  good  axes 
to  cut  the  underwood."     They  saw  razors  also. 

In  this  case  it  is  quite  probable  that  by  the  river  they  meant 
the  St  I^awrence,  rather  than  any  stream  in  the  country  of  the 
Oneidas.     It  was  easy  to  misunderstand. 

In  the  pictures  accompanying  the  account  of  the  nine  Iroquois 
tribes  or  clans  in  !(>(>(>,  the  Turtle  and  the  Beaver  carry  the  typi- 
cal trade  ax,  but  the  Eagle  has  a  hatchet  expanding  equally  uu 
each  side.  Wooden  clubs  were  at  tirst  called  tomahawks,  but 
after  a  time  axes  were  known  by  this  name.  Taking  up  and  lay- 
ing down  the  hatchet  became  terms  for  war  and  peace,  modihed 
to  «uit  the  occasion.  According  to  Colden  the  expression  was 
enforced  by  acts  at  times.  He  relates  the  proceedings  at  a 
council  in  Albany  in  l(i84.  Speeches  and  explanations  had  been 
made  to  avert  hostilities.  "  Then  the  axes  were  buried  in  the 
southeast  end  of  the  courtyard,  and  the  Indians  threw  the  earth 
upon  them."     The  council  was  really  held  in  1G81. 

When  war  was  unsuccessful  the  Indians  said  the  ax  was  poor 
or  broken,  and  some  battles  have  been  known  by  this  name. 
Axes  were  tigured  on  or  attached  to  war  belts.  In  1692  Tata- 
conicere,  an  Oneida  at  a  French  mission  post  in  Canada,  learned 
that  the  wife  of  the  Onondaga  chief.  Black  Kettle,  was  trying  to 
escape.  He  at  once  killed  her,  and  "  struck  his  hatchet  into  the 
gate  as  a  sign  that  he  would  not  grant  pardon  to  any  one."  Old 
documents  and  speeches  are  full  of  these  symbolic  uses. 

In  his  camp  at  Onondaga  lake,  July  2,  175G,  Sir  William  John- 
son made  a  remarkable  speech  of  this  kind  to  the  Indians  assem- 
bled there.  He  had  advised  them  to  return  the  French  hatchet 
and  had  sharpened  their  own  by  a  belt.  To  this  they  had  made  a 
suitable  response  and  waited  his  further  pleasure.     He  said: 

Brethren — two  days  ago  you  returned  me  thanks  for  sharpen- 
ing your  own  Hatchet  and  said  you  had  found  mine  last  year  at 
Oswego  was  not  good.     I  told  you  then  that  I  had  some  weapons 
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with  me  that  were  sharp  likewise  if  properly  made  use  of  and  I 
hope  you  will  make  use  of  them  vigorously  and  our  common 
enemy  As  your  Hatchet  is  now  sharp.  1  likewise  sharpen  your 
knife  to  cut  our  enemys  throats  or  take  their  scalps  otf,  and  as 
I  know^  it  is  an  old  custom  amongst  you  to  feast  on  your  enemies 
tlesh  I  present  you  those  Kettles  for  that  purpose.  [This  is 
meant  figuratively,  and  some  Meat  is  boiled  in  the  Kettles,  which 
they  eat  and  call  it  French  Mens  Flesh,  so  when  drink  is  given 
it  is  called  blood  of  their  enemies.] — O^Callaylian,  7:149 

There  was  much  profit  in  selling  these  implements.  La  Salle 
gaA^e  an  account  of  trade  at  Fort  Frontenac  in  1G84,  with  general 
demands,  cost  and  profit.  He  wanted  1001)  axes,  which  would 
cost  7  or  8  sous  a  pound  and  would  sell  for  30  sous  apiece.  They 
were  prized  as  presents  and  Schuyler  gave  the  Iroquois  800 
hatchets  in  1708.  Metallic  implements  made  blacksmiths  neces- 
sary to  the  Indians  and  it  became  a  matter  of  political  impor- 
tance whether  the  blacksmith  was  English  or  French.  Old  anvils 
have  been  found  on  village  sites,  the  possession  of  which  was 
matter  for  stratagem  or  debate  two  centuries  ago.  A  few  words 
on  this  may  be  of  interest. 

As  the  Iroquois  increased  tlieir  use  of  guns,  axes  and  kettles, 
they  more  and  more  required  llic  aid  of  suiilhs.  The  Mohawks 
could  go  to  the  white  settlemeiils,  but  this  was  too  long  a  journey 
for  the  others.  So,  at  a  council  in  Albany  in  KiOl,  they  renewed 
a  previous  request,  saying:  "  W'e  did  formerly  desire  that  we 
migiil  ha\e  a  Smilli  at  Ounoiidagc,  wlieiciipoii  a  young  Man  that 
was  a  Smith  by  Trade,  was  sent  us,  and  we  gave  him  20  lieavers 
for  his  encouragement  to  stay,  but  is*  gone  away;  again  wo  re 
quest  that  we  may  have  a  Smith  to  mend  our  Arms,  it  being 
somewhat  dangerous  to  come  downe  for  every  trifle  hither,  «S:  we 
desire  also  lliat  llie  Sniilli^  liere  may  in  the  nu'antini<'  work  as 
cheape  as  they  did  formerly." — iyiUilhujhan,  3:775 

On  behalf  of  all  in  1002,  Oheda,  an  Oneida  chief,  said,  "  \\'e 
desire  the  blacksmith's  Anvill  that  is  at  Onondaga'  may  remain 
there,  and  (bat  tliere  may  be  a  Smitli  jiennitted  to  goe  and  live 
tliere  for  the  mending  of  eiir  arms,  and  not  to  goe  away  againe 
so  soon  as  they  have  Traded,  as  the  other  Smith  did." — 07V// 
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Tliis  may  have  inodiued  but  little  eltect,  aud,  Feb.  25,  1693,  the 
Onondaga  speaker  said  to  Gov.  Fletcher:  ''Wee  desire  that  yo^ 
Kxcellency  would  be  pleased  to  ord^  a  Smith  to  bee  with  iis  in  o^ 
country  to  rei)air  our  amies  that  wee  may  defend  ourselves 
aj^ainst  the  French.''  Fletcher  replied:  ''  I  doe  grant  yo^  request 
-tf  a  Smith,  and  will  order  one  t<»  livi^  in  yo^  country  to  repair  yo'^ 
amies." — (yCdUmjlian,  4 :2:> 

He  was  not  so  swift  as  his  Indian  name  implied  and  they  re- 
ne\V('<l  ihcir  request  July  4,  \{\\).\,  with  an  addition.  "  Wee  begge 
of  you  to  lett  ns  have  a  Smith  iV:  a  gunn  stock  maker  in  our 
Castle  U^  mend  our  armes  when  they  are  broaken." — O^Callngliun, 
\  :43. 

In  1T(M>  (lie  Fi-ench  nllcrcd  jo  furnish  smiths  to  mend  their 
axes  and  guns.  Some  ycais  later  lliiis  Ird  to  a  conflict  of  inter- 
t'sls  ill  ilir  li()(|U(iis  cajulal,  concerning  which  leather  Jacques 
d'llcu  wiolc  from  Onondaga,  May  L*4,  1708: 

Tlic  Knglish  blacksmith  has  returned  after  nine  months 
absence,  (hi  his  arrival  tlmse  of  the  French  party  were  not  will- 
ing {i)  give  him  the  anvil  which  belongs  to  them,  and  concealed 
it  at  my  Innise  and  requested  that  a  smith  be  sent  from  Montreal. 
That  matter,  I  t(dd  them,  would  b<'  discussed  on  ^I.  de  Joncaire's 
arrival.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  important  for  the 
good  of  religion  and  the  French  Colony,  were  there  a  French 
Idacksmith  here;  the  Englishman  would  then  decamp.  But  this 
niacksmith  should  be  under  the  Black  CrOwn  and  an  exemplary 
man.  One  Donnd  would  be  our  man,  but  I  see  no  prospect  of 
him.  The  anvil  was  given  to  the  English  blacksmith,  because 
those  of  the  English  party  were  beginning  to  mutiny.  But  I'm 
told  that  if  a  Blacksmith  came  from  :Montreal  he  would  get  at 
once  the  anvil  and  all  the  tools  belonging  to  those  of  the  French 
\)Rvt\.—0'Canag1ian,  9:816 

There  were  afterward  French  smiths  among  the  Senecas,  but 
they  did  not  remain  long.  It  became  a  part  of  the  New  York 
policy  to  see  thflt  a  reasonable  number  of  its  own  blacksmiths 
were  provided.  Seldom  have  they  been  of  such  political  impor- 
tance. 

In  1742  it  cost  £21  7id  to  set  up  the  bellows,  anvil  and  vise  at 
Cayuga,  of  which  New  York  bore  the  cost.  So  it  was  proposed 
to  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in 
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October  1747,  "  that  a  gunsmith  be  sent  to  each  of  the  tribes  fol- 
lowing, \iz:  The  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas, 
and  two  men  with  each  gunsmith,  to  continue  until  next  spring, 
and  that  goods  valued  at  £360,  New  York  currency,  be  sent  with 
them." 

In  the  laws  of  the  colony  of  New  York  mention  is  frequently 
made  of  these  blacksmiths.  By  order  Cornelius  Van  Slyck  jr 
and  company  resided  in  the  Seneca  country,  Rep.  1,  1741,  to 
Sep.  1,  1742,  mending  arms,  etc.  to  prevent  French  plotting. 
About  the  same  time  Peter  Lansing  and  Barent  Staats  jr  were 
four  months  in  the  Cayuga  country  on  the  same  business.  In  1745 
Garrit  H.  Veeder,  the  Cayuga  blacksmith,  was  paid  £60,  with 
something  for  sundries.  Ryer  Booen  Avent  to  Onondaga  with 
goods,  two  men  and  a  gunsmith,  and  was  there  from  November 
1747  to  May  174S. 

TTendrick  Herkemer.  gunsmith  at  Onondaga,  with  two  helpers 
and  materials,  was  paid  £70  for  services  from  October  1748  to 
May  1740.  Tho  Seneca  blacksun'th  had  the  same.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  spend  about  six  mouths  in  this  service.  Others  are 
meutioucd  bul  it  will  suftlce  to  speak  of  William  Prinfup,  black- 
smith at  Onondaga  in  17r)0.  He  was  a  favorite  thei-e  for  some 
years  and  his  name  is  still  borne  at  that  place. 

This  matter  receives  sj^ecial  attenlion  lierc^  because  it  has  been 
cuKtomaiT  to  speak  of  the  anvils  and  blacksmith's  tools  which 
have  been  found  as  French.  Few  or  none  of  them  wore.  TJie 
Onondaga  anvil,  which  Father  dTIeu  said  belonged  to  tlic  French 
])arly,  th(^  Onondagas  asked  ])ciinissi()n  of  the  Knglish  to  i-etjiin 
but  a  few  years  before.  Thi^  latter  had  furnished  it  and  a  smith. 
In  the  Seneca  country  alone  did  French  smiths  work,  as  far  as 
recoids  go.  and  that  but  for  a  short  time.  It  is  probable  one 
may  have  been  with  the  French  colony  at  Onondaga  lake  in  17r)(; 
but  there  is  no  clear  ]troof  of  this. 

Th(»  Ii'oquois  were  not  willing  their  de]»endents  should  have 
equal  advantages  with  them.  In  1750  the  Shawnees  and  Nanti- 
cokes  wished  a  smith  at  Wyoming,  as  well  as  at  Shamokin  Pa. 
and  sent  their  reiiuest  by  CammerholT  and  Zeisberger.  The 
Onondagas  positively  refused  this. 
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W  lien  we  consider  the  great  (luantities  of  axes  that  the 
En^rlish  and  Dutch  both  sold  and  gave  to  the  Iroqnois,  and  the 
universal  prevalence  in  earlv  years  of  the  form  known  as  the 
Frencli  trade  ax.  we  are  1<m1  to  believe  that  all  were  not  French, 
but  that  tliis  was  the  common  European  form  two  or  three 
centuries  ago,  as  it  is  in  rH-rmany  yet.  A  large  proportion,  at 
least,  seem  to  have  been  made  at  T^trecht.  In  any  case  most 
of  the  iron  axes  found  on  New  York  Indian  sites  passed  through 
the  hands  of  its  colonists. 

Fig.  S  is  much  reduced  and  has  one  unique  feature.  While 
having  nearly  the  common  outline,  a  sharp  spike  rises  from  the 
ui>per  edge,  1[  inches  high,  giving  a  height  of  6^  inches  to  this 
corroded  implement.  It  was  found  at  Rome  N.  Y.  and  may  be 
dated  about  the  middle  of  the  IJ^th  century. 

Fig.  00  is  a  large  and  tyincal  trade  ax  from  Pompey,  unusually 
wide  for  its  length.  It  has  the  frequent  three  crosses  and  is  very 
heavy.  The  figure  is  much  reduced,  the  implement  being  S} 
inches  long.  This  ax  is  in  the  Skaneateles  library.  Fig.  08  is  a 
yovy  large  and  j)eculiar  ax,  also  much  reduced,  the  actual  length 
being  10^  inches.  The  lateral  edges  of  the  blade  are  now  parallel, 
but  the  posterior  may  have  been  cut  or  ground  down.  The  three 
crosses  give  weight  to  this  supposition.  In  its  present  condition 
it  is  unique.  It  is  in  th<'  Cazenovia  library  and  was  found  at 
Nelson  Flats.  Madison  co.  as  well  as  the  following  two. 

PMg.  167  is  the  reduced  form  of  a  typical  trade  ax.  with  one 
unique  feature.  The  two  circles  each  inclose  eight, lines  radiating 
from  the  center,  instead  of  the  cross.  It  is  7^  inches  long  with  a 
blade  nearly  4  inches  wide.  Fig.  168  is  similar  but  larger,  the 
extreme  length  being  8|  inches  and  the  greatest  width  4  inches. 
The  three  circles  on  each  side  each  inclose  a  double  cross.  Both 
these  show  one  characteristic  feature  of  these  early  axes,  the 
angular  indentation  of  the  outline  below  the  socket.  Quite  a 
number  have  been  found  in  the  town  of  Nelson. 

Fig.  00  is  a  curious  ax  in  the  Bigelow  collection,  which  was 
found  at  Jack  Keef  on  the  Seueca  river.  It  shows  signs  of 
long  use,  and  was  evidently  once  longer,  but  its  most  singular 
feature  is  a  large  rectangular  perforation  through  the  lower 
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part.     The  })Osterior  portion  inclosing  the  socket  is  like  some 
modern  forms.     The  iron  is  much  corroded. 

Fig.  116  is  a  reduced  drawing  of  an  iron  ax  belonging  to  the 
Johnstown  historical  society,  and  which  was  ca«t  or  forged  in 
one  piece.  The  slender  iron  handle  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
inserted  in  one  of  wood.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  8  feet 
underground  at  Johnstown  N.  Y.  and  the  general  form  is  quite 
modern.  The  head  is  3^  inches  from  top  to  bottom  and  the 
length  through  the  handle  is  9f  inches. 

Fig.  89  is  another  of  these  solid  forms,  of  what  may  be  called 
a  tomahawk  pattern.  It  has  a  slender  projection  like  the  last, 
for  insertion  in  a  wooden  handle,  and  a  sharp  spike  once  pro- 
truded in  front.  The  upper  part  terminates  in  a  long  and 
curved  point.  It  is  (|uite  thin,  and  was  found  at  Fort  Bull  near 
Rome  N.  Y.  The  length  was  10  inches  and  it  now  measures  8J 
inches  from  the  curved  tip  to  llir  front  angle  of  the  cutting 
edge. 

Fig.  102  is  from  th<'  sniiu'  ])lac<'  and  of  actual  size.  The  cut- 
ting edge  has  Ix^'ii  a  liltle  broken.  This  tomahawk  is  much  like 
some  of  our  prc^sent  hatchets,  but  less  angular.  It  is  rather  a 
frequent  form.  TJy  degrees  tomahawks  took  more  slender,  and 
even  graceful  sha])es.  Fig.  07  is  a  reduced  repr(*sentation  of  a 
very  common  kind.  The  maker's  initials,  J.  O..  are  on  both 
sides,  and  are  shown  in  the  drawing.  Othei'wisc  the  surface  is 
plain.  This  is  own(^d  by  Wilson  Johnson,  on  the  Onondaga 
rf^servation  and  is  SJl  inches  long. 

Fig.  101  is  a  slender  tomahawk,  as  long  above  the  handle  as 
below.  The  upper  part  is  much  curved  and  sharply  pointed. 
This  is  in  Ihe  Bigelow  collection  and  came  from  Jack  Reef  on 
the  Seneca  river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  and  its 
extreme  length  is  8]  inches. 

Fig.  01  is  a  small  iron  tomahawk  from  Fnion  Springs  which 
approaches  the  pipe  tomahawk  form.  Almost  every  variety  of 
iron  ax  is  represented  there.  Fig.  77  is  a  small  iron  hatchet 
from  Fort  Plain,  and  is  ipiitc^  unlike  most  others.  It  is  in  the 
Richmond  collection. 
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Fig.  100  is  a  fine  and  slender  steel  tomahawk,  with  a  pipe- 
bowl,  which  belongs  to  Mr  George  Slocum  of  East  Onondaga. 
He  had  it  from  an  old  Indian  who  said  it  was  used  in  the  war  of 
1812. 

Fig.  92  is  from  a  half  size  drawing  of  a  pipe  tomahawk  by  Mr 
R.  A.  Grider.  It  is  from  the  Bellinger  farm,  near  Middleburg, 
Schoharie  co.  The  handle  is  hollow  and  on  it  are  19  groups  of 
three  lines  each  which  Mr  Grider  thought  represented  19  scalps. 
They  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  purely  ornamental. 

Fig.  93  is  a  pipe  tomahawk  of  unusual  form,  the  handle  of 
which  is  handsomely  inlaid.  The  total  length  is  12|  inches  and 
the  part  rejjrcsented  is  of  actual  size.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  an  Indian  woman  to  Mrs  Thomiis  Dixon  of  Jamesville 
N.  Y.  about  1800. 

Fig.  94  is  a  pewter  tomahawk  pipe  found  on  Edward  Black's 
farm,  east  of  Onondaga  lake  and  south  of  Liverpool  N.  Y.  It 
has  many  moldings,  and  is  slightly  ornamented  with  dots.  This 
would  do  very  well  for  smoking  and  might  have  some  slight 
value  in  war. 

Fig.  95  is  another  tomahawk  pipe  from  Stone  Arabia,  of  the 
same  material  and  neatly  made.  This  is  in  the  Richmond  col- 
lection. 

Fig.  88  is  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  came  from  Canada,  but  is 
no  finer  than  many  in  New  York.  It  is  a  brass  pipe  tomahawk^ 
edged  with  steel  and  handsomely  ornamented.  Pipes  of  the 
same  character  may  still  be  seen  on  the  New  York  reservations, 
and  many  historical  societies  have  good  examples. 

Fig.  96  is  not  so  common  and  is  much  reduced  here.  It  is  a 
tomahawk  pipe  belonging  to  Cornelius  Johnson  of  the  Onon- 
daga reservation.  From  the  top  of  the  bowl  to  the  extreme 
point  directly  below  is  10^  inches.  Below  the  handle  it  has  the 
form  of  a  double-edged  dagger,  widest  in  the  middle.  The  han- 
dle is  adorned  with  brass  nails  and  is  finished  with  a  brass  knob 
in  front. 

Fig.  179  is  a  curious  steel  tomahawk  in  Mr  William  Louns- 
berry's  collection  at  Tioga  Center,  but  found  on  the  north  side 
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of  the  river.  The  peculiarity  is  in  a  sharp  projection  at  the  top 
and  toward  the  handle.  About  Owego  and  along  the  Susque- 
lianna  above  that  point,  iron  axes  and  tomahawks  frequently 
occur.  Mr  A.  F.  Barrott  has  one  from  Owego  of  the  general 
trade  form,  but  angular  above  instead  of  rounded,  which  is 
probably  of  a  later  type.  Dr  A.  D.  Gould  has  a  pipe  tomahawk 
from  Willow  Point,  and  others  have  been  found. 

Among  the  many  tomahawks  to  be  seen  at  Owego  and  vicin- 
ity is  one  belonging  to  Mr  T.  B.  Keddish,  which  came  from  Mid- 
dleburg,  Schoharie  co.,  where  there  were  Indian  forts  and  vil- 
lages in  the  18th  century.  This  has  a  broad  cutting  edge,  the 
implement  being  narrow  at  the  socket  and  terminating  in  the 
long  curved  point  above.  On  the  expanded  surface  of  the  socket 
are  the  figures  1711.  It  is  the  only  one  reported  with  a  date, 
except  one  from  Pompey,  dated  in  1715. 

Another  Owego  ax  resembles  the  trade  form,  but  has  a  neat 

scroll  pattern  indented  in  the  sides.     It  is  probably  more  recent 

than  the  form  would  indicate,  though  many  pipe  tomahawks  do 

little  more  than  add  the  pipe  to  this  early  form.     In  some  of 

these,  at  least,  the  pipc^  bowl  is  formed  separately  and  fixed 

by  a  screw. 

Knives 

It  is  surprising  to  see  what  delicate  and  beautiful  work  our 
aborigines  did  with  their  sim])le  implements  of  bone  and  stone, 
but  they  were  not  slov/  to  see  the  advantages  of  metallic  tools 
and  gave  an  appropriate  name  to  their  makers.  A  simple  steel 
knife  had  a  value  to  them  of  which  we  can  faintly  conceive. 
Fancy  a  white  boy  in  the  country  without  a  knife!  What  won- 
derful things  captives  have  been  able  to  accomplish  with 
one.     It  is  almost  the  foundation  of  all  civilized  skill. 

One  early  practice  is  commonly  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  knife  in  the  savage  life  of  this  land.  It  is  that  of  scalping  the 
dead.  Fairly  understood  it  has  a  different  character  from  what 
many  suppose,  being  the  simple  attestation  or  record  of  the  war- 
rior's prowess.  It  was  not  cruel,  for  no  man  intended  to  scalp 
the  living.     It  was  not  intended  as  a  savage  mutilation,  but  to 
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secure  proof  of  what  had  been  actually  done.  It  silenced  the 
mere  braggart,  who  had  no  scalps  to  show.  Hideous  as  they  seem 
to  us,  these  were  to  the  Indian  what  e^tars.  crosses,  and  honorable 
medals  are  to  the  European  soldier.  Granting  its  savage 
features  it  was  the  plainest  record  in  a  savage  state. 

The  white  man  changed  this.  The  honorable  distinction  be- 
came a  source  of  gain.  A  price  was  placed  on  scalps,  and  men 
and  women  were  killed  fur  money.  Fame  and  distinction  became 
of  less  value  than  mercenary  returns,  for  the  white  man  paid  for 
scalp"^  and  beaver  skins  as  kindred  commodities.  Of  this  the  red 
man  had  not  before  thought. 

The  French  paid  scarcely  .s(;  for  men's  scalps,  but  King  Louis 
thought  they  must  economize  in  this.  In  1694  he  wrote  to  Fron- 
tenac  and  Chamjiigny,  then  in  Canada,  that  "  His  Majesty  desires 
that  they  conform  themselves  to  the  order  he  gave  them  last 
year, to  cease  i)aying  theChristian  IndianslOsilver  ecus  for  every 
Indian  killed,  iM)  ecus  for  each  prisoner,  and  half  these  sums  for 
women:  this  will  be  a  further  diminution  of  the  estimate.  This 
exi)ense  can  not  be  alVorded." — O'Callaghan.  9:573 

The  New  York  colonists  acted  independently  and  more  liberally 
or  else  the  general  price  had  advanced  in  half  a  century.  Under 
date  of  May  7,  1747,  Col.  Johnson  wrote  to  Gov.  Clinton:  ''We 
shall  soon  have  abundance  of  prisoners  and  scalps,  wherefore 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  they  expect  will  be 
ready  here  at  their  return.  I  have  paid  the  first  who  came  home 
£60  for  the  six  scalps  brought  from  Crown  Point  which  I  could 
not  avoid,  and  when  the  rest  come  in  I  must  do  the  same,  for  they 
look  to  none  else  for  it  &  must  have  it.  as  they  say,  punctually 
paid  according  to  promise." — O'Callaghan,  6:361 

Many  quotations  might  be  made  illustrating  this  subject. 
Whether  bounties  were  paid  by  either  side  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  does  not  clearly  appear,  though  it  is  probable.  The 
noted  account  of  scalps  taken  by  the  ^enecas,  published  in  17S2, 
was  long  believed  but  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  Dr 
Franklin  for  political  purposes.  It  has  yet  a  certain  value  as 
being  a  good  description  of  how  scalps  were  stretched,  dried  and 
painted. 
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One  of  the  great  medicines  of  the  Iroquois  is  connected  with  a 
traditional  scalping  incident  and  a  great  Huron  feast  was; 
founded  on  the  same  story.  The  owl  and  the  wolf  meet,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Ontarraoura  is  predicted.  This  animal  seems  to- 
be  the  panther,  or  mountain  lion,  and  to  him  the  resuscitation 
of  the  good  hunter  is  ascribed.  In  the  New  York  story  the  good 
hunter  loses  his  life  and  scalp.  After  many  trials  a  bird  brings^ 
the  scalp  back,  but  it  is  so  dry  it  will  not  fit.  At  last  the  eagle 
suggests  softening  it  with  the  mountain  dew  which  has  collected 
between  its  shoulders.  The  scalp  becomes  pliable,  is  fitted  to  it& 
place,  and  the  good  hunter  lives  again,  to  the  great  joy  of  bird 
and  beast.  In  this  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  scalp  becomes- 
synonymous  with  life  and  death. — Bemwliamp 

In  general  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  scalping  from 
the  hunting  knife,  but  nearly  all  are  pointed.  Some  were 
supplied  ready  for  use;  in  other  cases  the  handling  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  the  sons  of  the  forest.  They  were  sold  or  given  as^ 
presents  by  Dutch,  English  and  French,  and  were  of  many  forms 
and  sizes.  Illustrations  will  be  given  of  a  few  of  these  but  from 
their  thinness  most  have  perished. 

The  Dutch  so  soon  began  a  spirited  Indian  trade  that  the 
French  could  do  little  in  New  York,  except  among  the  Senecas. 
Knives  were  among  the  smaller  articles  which  La  Salle  wanted 
at  Fort  Frontenac  in  1684,  but  in  1708  M.  de  Longueuil  reported 
that  Schuyler  had  given  the  Iroquois  800  knives.  At  the  siege 
of  Detroit  in  1712  the  French  Indians  were  given  190  butcher 
knives,  to  be  used  as  bayonets.  These  may  have  been  the  long 
carving  knives  here  shown. 

Among  the  presents  to  the  Iroquois  at  Albany  July  3,  1693^ 
were  87  hatchets  and  four  gross  of  knives;  and  among  those 
recommended  the  next  year  were  "  2.  Grose  of  Knives  black 
hafted  sharpe  points."  They  were  an  ordinary  article  of  trade 
besides.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  most  of  those  found  in 
New  York  were  of  Dutch  or  English  make.  During  the  period 
of  the  French  missions  here,  French  articles  were  quite  freely 
used,  but  before  and  after  the  supply  was  small.     This  is  not 
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<iuite  in  accordance  with  prevalent  opinion,  but  the  proof  is 
clear.  West  of  Onondaga  the  French  for  awhile  had  a  better 
•chance.  The  question  is  one  of  interest  but  can  be  treated  bet- 
ter in  speaking  of  ornaments. 

Fig.  106  was  found  in  the  town  of  Venice  X.  Y.  in  September 
1887.  It  has  a  well  i>reserved  bone  handle  of  European  make 
and  the  total  length  is  8^  inches.  All  the  illustrations  on  this 
plate  are  reduced.  Fig.  107  is  quite  like  the  last,  but  the  bone 
handle  is  differently  ornamented.  It  is  in  fine  condition  and  was 
found  at  Scipioville  in  1886.  It  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the  last, 
the  point  having  been  less  ground.  Fig.  109  is  from  Fleming  in 
the  same  count}'  and  has  a  horn  handle,  possibly  of  Indian  make. 
The  form  differs  from  tlir  last  two,  and  it  saw  more  use.  The 
full  length  is  9  inches. 

Fig.  110  is  an  iron  knife  in  the  Vail  collection,  found  in  the 
fort  south  of  Pompey  Center,  with  several  others.  This  is  a 
relic  of  the  early  Dutch  trade,  no  distinctly  French  articles  being 
f(nind  on  this  site.  The  handle  is  gone  but  the  usual  tang  for 
hafting  remains.  The  full  length  is  Of  inches.  Fig.  112  is  from 
the  same  place,  differing  only  in  length,  which  is  9  inches. 

Fig.  122  is  a  much  corroded  knife  from  Pompey,  belonging  to 
the  writer.  It  is  wider  than  usual.  Fig.  105  was  found  at  East 
Cayuga  in  1888  and  is  more  suggestive  of  a  typical  scalping  knife 
than  most  others.  The  rude  handle  is  of  horn,  probably  made 
by  the  Indian  owner.  Fig.  118  is  much  reduced.  This  knife  is 
said  to  have  been  used  in  war,  and  was  given  to  Albert  Cusick 
by  another  old  Onondaga  Indian.  The  blade  is  sharp,  slender 
and  curved,  and  the  wooden  handle  well  preserved.  The  full 
length  is  15  inches. 

Fig.  Ill  is  almost  unique,  but  there  is  another  smaller  one 
like  it  from  an  adjoining  site.  Both  are  from  Fleming  and  were 
found  in  1887.  In  this  one  but  a  small  part  of  the  iron  blade 
remains.  The  handle  is  of  brass  and  shows  two  Flemish  lovers 
in  an  affectionate  attitude. 

Two  very  remarkable  French  knives  are  drawn  from  photo- 
graphs furnished  by  Mr  W.  W.  Henderson  of  Jamestown  X.  Y. 
In  the  illustrations  they  are  much  reduced  from  the  full  size. 
Under  date  of  Julv  1.  1887,  Mr  Henderson  wrote: 
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The  knives  were  found  in  gravel,  below  the  base  of  an  arti- 
ficial mound  erected  on  a  high  ridge,  through  which  a  roadway 
had  been  cut,  removing  half  the  mound,  and  leaving  the  roadbed 
10  feet  below  the  base  of  mound,  as  first  discovered  by  early 
settlers.  In  excavating  for  the  roadway  the  knives  and  bones  no 
doubt  slid  down  from  a  point  above  in  the  body  of  the  mound. 
The  apex  of  the  mound  is  at  present  15  feet  or  more  above  the 
roadbed.  It  is  thought  De  Celeron  with  his  large  company  of 
French  and  Indians  camped  near  this  spot  in  1749,  and  long 
previous  to  this*  date  the  natives  of  this  locality  no  doubt  had 
Intercourse  and  traffic  with  the  French  in  Canada.  .  .  The 
above  mentioned  mound  is  near  Jamestown  and  the  knives  were 
taken  from  it  April  1887.  They  bear  the  words  "  Lempier — Rue 
St  Honore— 34.  ttl^^  a  Paris." 

In  a  letter  dated  May  10,  1901,  Mr  Henderson  corrected  this 
statement : 

Two  steel  French  knives,  12  inches  in  length  of  blade,  one  2 
inches  in  width  at  the  handle  and  the  other  IJ  inches,  bearing 
the  trademark  "  Sabatier,  Rue  St  Honore,  84,  A  Paris,"  were 
found  with  a  human  skeleton  in  removing  a  large  mound  from 
highway  near  Fluvanna.  They  were  doubtless  obtained  by  the 
Senecas  from  the  French  in  Canada  by  traffic  or  stealth,  or  were 
intrusively  buried  in  this  mound  with  some  deceased  French 
hunter. 

Fig.  169  shows  the  narrowest  of  these  knives,  the  trademark 
being  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  H  inches  wide  at  the  handle 
and  12  inches'in  length  thence  to  the  point.  Fig.  170  is  2  inches 
wide  at  the  handle  with  a  blade  11  inches  long.  They  are  like 
the  common  carving  knife  and  suggest  the  butcher  knives  to  be 
used  as  bayonets. 

Fig.  72  is  a  large,  flat  and  angular  knife,  made  from  a  brass 
kettle,  and  found  near  Beaver  lake,  Lysander.  Grooves  and 
notches  have  been  filed  near  the  base,  for  secure  attachment  to 
the  handle.  Iron  knives  were  so  abundant  that  a  makeshift  like 
this  is  rare. 

Fig.  17S  is  a  remarkable  recent  copper  knife  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, found  by  Mr  Luke  Fitch  on  Indian  hill,  Pompey.  The 
form  is  that  of  a  shoemaker's  knife,  and  it  has  a  tang  for  inser- 
tion. Iron  knives  are  frequent  there  but  this  is  the  only  copper 
one  the  writer  has  seen. 
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Miscellaneous 

Prefatory  to  an  account  of  a  few  miscellaneous  metallic  otr- 
jects  found  on  Indian  sites,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of 
those  of  all  kinds  on  which  duties  were  imposed  in  Xew  York  in 
1GS6,  and  which  were  intended  for  Indian  trade.  Most  of  these 
have  the  word  ''  Indian  "  prefixed. 

They  were  Indian  duti'els,  strouds,  blankets,  plain  cottons,  half 
thicks,  white  Olembriggs,  kettles,  hatchets,  hoes,  red  lead,  ver- 
milion, cotton,  red  kerseys,  knives,  shirts,  shot,  woolen  stock- 
ings, Indian  haberdashery,  drawing  knives,  looking-glasses, 
wooden  combs,  beads,  tobacco  in  roll,  belts,  scissors,  jew's-harps, 
Indian  paints,  drills,  tobacco  boxes,  Tinsie  lace,  gimp  lace, 
needles,  tobacco  tongs,  powder  horns,  Indian  heales  (steels). 
In  the  law  of  1692  white  osend  cloth  takes  the  place  of  white 
Olembriggs,  and  in  that  of  1C09  it  reads  white  Ozenbrugs  Mel- 
lish.  Both  have  bells  instead  of  belts,  and  this  is  probably 
correct.  Guns  with  all  their  parts  afterward  appeared  among 
treaty  presents,  adzes,  shears  and  toys,  powder  and  ball,  bars 
of  lead,  gun  flints,  shoes  with  and  without  buckles,  hats,  fans, 
articles  of  shell,  laced  coats  and  hats,  red  coats,  jackknives, 
garters,  tomahawks  in  1714,  silver  medals,  added  to  a  large 
trade  in  ornaments  of  silver  and  brass. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  wrote  to  the  duke  of  York  on  behalf  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants,  in  1667,  in  regard  to  this  trade: 

Since  the  Trade  of  Beaver,  (the  most  desirable  comodity  for 
Europe)  hath  allwayes  been  purchased  from  the  Indyans,  by  the 
Comodities  brought  from  Holland  as  Camper,  Duffles,  Hatch- 
etts,  and  other  Iron  worke  made  at  Utrick  ^^^  much  esteemed 
of  by  the  Natives,  It  is  to  be  fear'd  that  if  those  Comodities 
should  fail  them,  the  very  Trade  itself  would  fall,  and  that  the 
ffrench  of  Canida,  who  are  now  incroach'd  to  be  too  neare 
Neighbours  unto  us  (as  but  halfe  a  days  journey  from  the 
Mohawkes)  making  use  of  their  Necessities  and  supplying  them, 
they  will  in  time  totally  divert  the  Beaver  Trade,  and  then  the 
miserable  consequences"^  that  will  ensue,  wee  shall  not  have  one 
shipp  from  Europe  to  trade  with  us.—OX'aUaghan,  3:161 

On  this  general  question  of  use  and  supply  the  liberty  is  taken 
of  quoting  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr  S.  L.  Frey  on  recent  articles 
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found  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  Some  of  it  may  be  irrelevant,  but 
no  more  appropriate  place  may  be  found  for  it: 

In  the  modern  sites  there  is  found  a  great  variety  of  traders' 
iron  and  copper  work.  I  have  some;  principally  iron  axes,  hoes, 
padlocks,  Jew's  harps,  thimbles,  knives — some  made  from  files, 
cold  chisels,  steels,  etc.  Copper  kettles  are  found  in  graves, 
as  well  as  ornaments  of  copper.  I  have  but  a  few.  Venetian 
beads  are  in  great  variety.  Nails,  buckles,  and  horse  shoes  are 
found;  also  hinges,  gun  locks  and  barrels.  Every  digger  has 
some  novelty.  Most  of  the  iron  axes  found  here,  marked  with 
one,  two  and  three  crosses,  were  made  at  Utrecht  for  the  Indian 
trade.  The  white  clay  pipes  marked  R.  T.,  E.  B.,  and  others, 
are  English,  while  some  others  are  Dutch.  They  were  given 
to  the  Indians  by  thousands.  Gr^s  de  Flanders  ware  was 
brought  in  small  quantities  by  the  traders.  I  have  one  jug 
from  a  grave,  and  I  know  of  one  other  with  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  on  it.  There  is  a  curiou§  white  earthen 
vessel  in  the  Eichmond  collection,  from  a  grave,  and  I  have 
heard  of  a  few  other  pieces  of  earthenware.  Bottles  are  sin- 
gularly scarce.  I  know  of  one  "  apostle  spoon.-'  I  never  heard 
of  a  single  steel  trap  being  found.  English  gun  flints  are  not 
uncommon.  A  rum  bottle  with  W.  J.  impressed  (said  by  the 
finder  to  mean  William  Johnson)  came  from  the  site  of  the 
Jogues  shrine. 

The  writer  again  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  so  called 
French  axes  were  most  of  them  made  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
is  quite  the  fashion  in  the  interior  of  New  York  to  call  any 
early  European  remains  French  and  there  are  several  nominal 
French  forts  where  none  ever  stood.  Articles  of  a  religious 
character  mostly  came  from  that  nation. 

Steel  traps  were  commonly  used  at  a  distance  from  the  towns 
and  were  not  likely  to  be  lost  at  home.  The  writer  has  found 
but  one  small  one  on  an  Indian  site.  This  may  be  recent,  but 
seems  antique.  Bottles  are  rare  and  may  have  been  little  used. 
The  Indian  did  not  drink  while  hunting,  but  emptied  the  keg 
at  village  feasts.  Cups  were  used  then,  and  several  silver  ones 
have  been  found. 

The  above  summary  does  not  include  everything  furnished  in 
the  Indian  trade,  but  no  one  who  reads  it  will  be  surprised  to 
find  any  article  of  the  period  on  any  Indian  site  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centurv.     It  was  a  simple  question  of 
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use,  taste  and  ready  supply.  No  durable  article  mentioned 
above  has  failed  to  appear  in  one  place  or  another  while  the  list 
might  be  much  extended.  The  Indians  used  compasses  for 
laying  out  geometric  figures,  and  the  writer  has  seen  a  hammer 
stone,  with  circles  and  an  inscribed  star,  which  was  found  in 
an  Indian  fireplace.  Thimbles,  locks  and  keys,  bars  of  lead, 
buckles,  sword  hilts,  large  and  small  vises,  pewter  platters, 
spikes,  trammel  hooks,  handsaws,  anvils,  cannon  balls,  horse- 
shoes, hammers,  files,  hoes,  steels  for  striking  fire,  are  among 
the  articles  found.  Mr  J.  V.  H.  Clark  says  of  the  northern  part 
of  Poinpey:  "Wagon  loads  of  old  iron  have  been  taken  from 
these  grounds.'' 

Fig.  108  is  a  fine  and  curious  steel  chisel  from  Pompey  which 
was  in  the  Ledyard  collection.  The  edge  is  good  and  there  are 
two  long  and  derp  grooves  above  this,  one  above  the  other, 
reaching  about  half  way  of  th<'  long  and  slender  implement. 
The  edges  are  chamfered  ntsir  the  base. 

Fig.  70  may  br  called  an  iron  chisel.  It  is  quite  broad  for  its 
length,  which  is  4J  inches  including  the  broad  tang.  It  was 
found  in  Fleming  in  1887  and  is  much  corroded. 

Fig.  126  is  a  quadrangular  steel  celt,  found  on  lot  53,  south- 
east of  Pompey  Center.  All  other  remains  known  to  the  writer 
there  are  prehistoric,  but  the  fort  of  1G40  is  about  a  mile  west 
of  where  this  was  found.     It  is  a  fine  and  unusual  article. 

Fig.  124  is  an  iron  awl  from  the  fort  just  mentioned.  It  is 
corroded,  but  sharp  and  somewhat  curved.  Fig.  125,  from  the 
same  place,  is  much  like  the  last,  but  smaller.  Some  of  the  old 
Onondagas  yet  have  similar  ones  in  bone  handles.  Fig.  154  is 
from  the  same  place,  and  is  of  the  same  general  character. 
They  are  frequent  there. 

Fig.  81  is  in  the  Hildburgh  collection  and  came  from  Ontario 
county.  It  is  long,  flat  and  sharp,  and  might  be  called  an  awl, 
but  Mr  Hildburgh  considers  it  a  brass  arrow  or  spear  head.  In 
either  case  it  is  an  unusual  form. 

Fig.  161  is  a  slender,  flat  and  curved  copper  awl  from  Indian 
hill,  Pompey,  where  many  have  been  found.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  cast. 
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Fig.  123  is  an  iron  spike  found  by  Seneca  river,  in  Lvsander, 
It  is  cylindric,  long  and  slender,  with  a  narrow  base,  and  is  not 
a  rare  form. 

Fig.  64  is  a  long  iron  spear,  greatly  reduced  in  the  illustration, 
the  full  length  being  8J  inches.  This  was  found  in  the  town  of 
Oakfield,  and  belongs  to  C.  F.  Moseley,  of  Bergen  N.  Y.  The 
triangular  base  has  a  triangular  perforation,  and  the  other  end 
forms  a  spearhead,  occupying  tw^o  fifths  of  the  entire  length. 

Fig.  119  is  a  spearhead  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  shank.  It 
is  of  iron  and  was  found  2  miles  west  of  Canajoharie.  Fig.  121 
has  the  same  general  form  but  the  shank  is  but  about  half  the 
length  of  the  last.  This  was  found  at  Indian  Castle  north  of 
Watervale.     The  form  is  frequent  and  widespread. 

Fig.  115  is  an  iron  spearhead,  much  like  a  double  bladed  knife 
or  dagger.  Jt  is  leaf-shaped  and  has  a  tang.  This  is  from  the 
fort  south  of  Pompey  Center,  where  several  have  been  found. 
It  seems  much  rarer  elsewhere.  Fig.  120  is  much  like  the  last, 
but  the  blade  is  less  than  half  the  entire  length.  It  was  found 
in  1885  at  Cross  lake. 

Fig.  185  is  a  cylindric  piece  of  copper,  hammered  down  to  a 
broad  edge  at  one  end.     This  is  from  Indian  hill,  Pompoy. 

Fig.  69  is  an  old  steel  for  striking  fire  with  flint  and  tinder,, 
which  belongs  to  William  Isaacs  of  the  Onondaga  reservation. 
This  was  the  national  emblem  of  the  Mohawks  and  rude  draw- 
ings of  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  attached  to  old  treaties.  ,The 
Mohawks  probably  got  the  fiint  and  steel  soon  after  coming  to 
New  York,  if  not  while  still  in  Canada.  Their  own  name  re- 
ferred to  this  as  far  back  as  it  can  be  traced,  and  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  whites  first  of  all  the  Iroquois.  The  early 
Norsemen  used  the  same  form  of  steel.     Many  forms  occur. 

Fragments  of  brass  kettles  were  utilized  for  tools  and  orna- 
ments. Fig.  18  shows  such  a  fragment  notched  for  a  saw.  Fig. 
135  is  a  much  larger  piece,  one  edge  of  which  is  merely  regularly 
cleft  with  a  knife  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  found  by  the 
writer  on  the  recent  site  near  Wagner's'hollow,  in  Montgomery 
countv. 
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Fig.  1G5  is  a  slender  copper  fishhook  from  the  recent  site 
known  as  T'pper  Cavnga,  on  lot  114,  Ledyard.  There  were  many 
of  these  there  and  at  Scipioville.  Fig.  160  is  a  large  iron  fish- 
hook from  Scipioville,  where  stneral  were  found.  This  one  has 
the  line  still  wound  around  the  shank,  where  it  was  preserved 
by  iron  rust. 

Fig.  102  is  a  f)ewter  mug  from  a  grave  at  East  Cayuga  site, 
lot  05,  Fleming.  In  the  mug  were  41  French  coins,  dated  from 
1042  to  IGoO,  and  mostly  having  two  holes  for  suspension.  All 
were  of  copper,  about  the  size  of  our  half  cents  but  thinner. 
This  mug  was  found  by  and  still  b^-longs  to  ^Ir  John  Perkins. 

Fig.  15  is  a  bullet  as  it  came  from  the  mold,  found  at  Indian 
Castle,  north  of  Watervale.  ^lusket  balls  often  occur  in  good 
condition,  ready  for  use  but  unfinished.  The  writer  has  figured 
bullet  molds  from  the  same  i)lace. 

Two  immense  iron  hoes  were  found  at  Fort  Bull  near  Rome 
N.  Y.  One  of  them  was  7}  inches  broad  by  7  inches  deep  with 
an  ami)le  socket  for  the  wooden  handle.  On  the  Cattaraugus 
reservation  may  still  be  seen  similar  great  hoes  wiiich  the  Sen- 
ecas  say  were  presents  from  U'ashington. 

Tobacco  boxes  were  commonly  changed  into  paint  boxes  and 
receptacles  for  ornaments.  One  of  these,  filled  with  trinkets, 
was  found  in  a  grave  2J  miles  west  of  Fort  Plain.  They  often 
occur  in  gi-aAOS,  placed  there  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  inter 
articles  with  the  dead.     This  one  was  nearly  3  inches  across. 

Mr  W.  W.  Adams  took  out  of  one  Cayuga  grave  the  following 
articles.  May  2,  1888:  One  brass  kettle,  17  flints,  two  gunflints, 
six  bullets,  six  long  shell  beads,  a  bone  harpoon,  three  buck- 
horn  handles,  a  knife  with  buckhorn  handle,  21  gaming  flints, 
three  bars  of  lead,  five  rubbing  stones,  16  bears  tusks,  two 
axes,  two  pairs  of  shears,  four  pairs  of  bullet  molds,  two  gun- 
locks  with  flints,  47  pieces  of  gunlocks,  32  knives  and  cutting 
implements,  two  large  iron  shears,  a  gun  4  feet  8  inches  long, 
a  pipe,  a  piece  of  black  paint,  a  piece  of  mica,  two  trigger  guards, 
one  wormer,  a  gun  cleaner,  steel  and  two  flints,  a  quantity  of 
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powder  in  a  cloth  bag,  two  melting  ladles  and  2500  wampum 
beads.     There  were  also  some  Jesuit  bronze  rings. 

Though  this  is  a  great  quantit^^  from  one  grave,  attesting  the 
dignity  or  wealth  of  the  inmate,  some  others  probably  exceeded 
this  in  value  when  silver  ornaments  lavishly  adorned  the  dead. 
Nothing  was  too  good  if  they  were  really  loved.  The  above 
list  is  curious  in  showing  the  contemporaneous  use  of  many 
things. 

In  describing  the  foregoing  articles  the  writer  has  not  forgot- 
ten that  only  those  of  native  copper  can  be  strictly  called  abo- 
riginal, but  the  later  ones  illustrated  or  mentioned  were  used 
bj  men  still  in  their  savage  state,  and  in  their  own  wild  way. 
They  were  features  of  Indian  life  here  for  two  centuries,  and 
to  understand  that  life  we  must  know  something  of  what  was 
in  daily  use.  It  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  merely  mention 
many  things.  Guns  and  all  that  appertain  to  them  have  been 
omitted.  Jew's-harps  needed  no  illustration,  unless  of  a  plumed 
and  painted  warrior  playing  on  one.  Thus  many  things  are 
omitted  in  the  figures  given  as  being  well  known  in  a  general 
way,  while  prominence  has  been  given  to  others  of  prehistoric 
age.  Nearly  half  the  figures  are  of  native  copper  articles  and 
references  are  made  to  very  many  more.  By  far  the  larger  part  of 
these  have  been  found  east  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  north  of  the 
southern  watershed  of  the  ^Mohawk  valley.  West  of  the  Gen- 
esee river  and  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state  few  have  been 
reported.  This  may  be  the  result  of  several  causes  now  left 
without  discussion. 

The  subject  of  metallic  ornaments  is  left  for  another  paper, 
though  incidental  reference  has  been  made  to  them  in  this. 
They  were  very  few  in  this  state  in  prehistoric  times,  for  readier 
and  more  showy  materials  were  found.  Copper  implements 
were  more  in  demand,  for  their  toughness  and  durability  rec- 
ommended them,  even  when  stone  could  be  more  easily  wrought. 
They  reveal  trade  and  travel,  and  a  skill  of  no  mean  order  in 
working  with  primitive  tools. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES 

Page  numbers  refer  to  fuller  descriptions  in  bulletin. 

Plate  1 

'lO.  (All  reduced)  page 

1  Front   and     lateral    views   of   native   copper  celt    with 

flanged  socket.     Granbj  Center 26 

2  Thin  native  copper  spear  from  Tompkins  county,  very 

long 3^ 

3  Large  native  copper  celt  from  Keeseville 21 

Plate  2 

(All  reduced) 

4  Native  copper  knife  or  ax  from  Plattsburg 26 

5  Native  copper  celt,  front  and  side  views.     Oswego  Falls       22 

6  Triangular     recent   arrowhead    of     copper,    with  shaft 

attached.     Cayuga  county 47 

7  Large  native  copper  celt,  town  of  Clay.     Parallel  edges       21 

8  Iron  ax  with  spike  above.     Rome  N.  Y  . . .  .    65 

Plate  3 

9  Large  native  copper  celt  from  Seneca  river,  3  miles  east 

of  Baldwinsville.     Side  and  back  views 22 

10  Native  copper  celt  or  gouge  from  Phoenix,  Oswego  river. 

Front  and  side  views 22 

11  Fragment     of    flat    arrow,    apparently   native    copper. 

Seneca  river 32 

Plate  4 

12  Native    copper    celt   with   expanded   edge,   two  atcws. 

Seneca  river 25 

13  Native  copper    spear  with    flanged   socket,  two   views. 

Seneca  river 34 

14  Native  copper  spear  or  knife.     Plattsburg 32 

Plate  5 

15  Lead  bullet  from  Pompey.     Unfinished  77 

16  Notched  spearhead  of  native  copper.     Schoharie  county . .       33 

17  Remarkable  native  copper  awl.     Palatine  Bridge 28 

18  Saw  made  from  fragment  of  brass  kettle.     Montgomery 

county '  ^J 

19  Native    copper     celt     with    expanding     sides.      Wolfe 

island,  near  Cape  Vincent 26 
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Plate  6 

FIG.  PAGE 

20  Two  views  of  broad  and  rare  gouge  or  spud  of  native 

copper.     Seneca  river  near  Port  Byron 33 

21  Very  small  celt  of  native  copper.     Brew^erton 27 

22  Small  cjlindric  piece  of  native  copper.     Brewerton 27 

23  Native  copper  ax  from  Livingston  count  v.     Expanding 

sides 23 

24  Native  copper  knife.     Cayuga  county 34 

Plate  7 

25  Native  copper  knife  or  spear.     Livingston  county 31 

26  Uniinished    native    copper    spear,    with    pointed    base. 

Malta  N.  Y 31 

27  Two  views  of  native  copper  spear  from  town  of  Hannibal. 

Pointed  base 30 

28  Native  copper  celt  with  expanded  edge,  from  Dr  Rau's 

figure.     He  gave  no  locality 26 

29  Two  views  of  native  copper  cylinder  from  Oneida  river. .        27 

Plate  8 

30  Native  copper  celt  with  expanded  edge.     Seneca  river. 

Two  views 25 

31  Two  views  of  native  copper   spear   with   }H)inted   base. 

Seneca   river 30 

32  Smaller   spear    of   native    copper.     Near    Seneca   river. 

Pointed  base 31 

33  Native  copper  spear  with  flt^nged  socket.     Wolfe  island.        34 

Plate  9 

34  Native  copper  spear  from  Saratoga  lake.     Pointed  base.  .        33 

35  Two  views  of  fine  native  copper  spear.     Baldwinsville. 

Pointed  base 30 

36  Native  copper  spear  with  broad  tang.     Chazy,  Clinton  co.       32 

37  Copper  knife  with  Hanged  socket.     This  may  be  recent. 

Cold  Spring  N.  y' 35 

Plate  10 

38  Two  views  of  native  copper  celt.     Seneca  river 25 

39  Native  copper    celt   with  parallel    edges.     Near  Bridge- 

port N.  Y 23 

40  Native  c  )pper  ax  slightly  expanding.     Manchester  N.  Y.       23 
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Plate  11 

riG.  PAGE 

41  Xative  copper  spear  with  pointed  base.     Seneca  river  .  .  32 

42  Native  copper  spear  with  three  notches.     Cajuga  lake.  .  31 

43  Flat  C'jpper  spear  of  uncertain  age.     Brewerton 33 

44  Small   copper  spear  with  pointed  base.     North  shore  of 

Oneida  lake 31 

45  Flat  copper  spear  of  uncertain  age.     Brewerton 33 

Plate  12 

46  Thin  and  large  spear  with  rolled  socket,  made  from  brass 

kettle.     Cattaraugus  creek IT 

47  Two  views  of  native  copper  spear  with  Hanged  socket. 

Oswego  river 36 

48  Native    copper   spear   from    Bay    of   Qninte.     Flanged 

socket 37 

49  Elliptic  knife  of    native   copper,    with    three    notches. 

Venice  N.  Y 31 

50  Thin  native  copper  spear,  with  broad  notches.     Onondaga 

valley 31 

Plate  13 

51  Very  long  native  copper  awl,  from  Cumberland  bay.    Lake 

Champlain 37 

52  Two    views    of    large    and     thin    native    copper   spear. 

Plattsburg 33 

53  Two    views  of   a  native   cojiper  celt  with  parallel  edges. 

Plattsburg 22 

54  Iron  arrow  with  stem  and  two  perforations.    Baldwin>ville       49 

55  Small  native  copper  spear  or  arrow.     Peru,  Clinton  co. 

Pointed  base '^2 

Plate  14 

56  Native  copper  spear  with  flanged  socket.     Poland,  Chau- 

tauqua CO ^^ 

57  Nati  ve  copper  spear  with  expanded  tang.    Schuyler  Falls .       33 

58  Eecent  flat   copper  triangular  arrow,  with  convex  base. 

Pompey ....    *^ 

59  Notched  native  copper  spear.     Plattsburg 33 

60  Native    copper     ax,   Auburn     N.    Y.      From    Squier's 


figure 


23 
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Plate  15 

FIG.  PAGE 

61  Greatly  reduced  figure  of  largest  native  copper  celt  found 

in  New  York.     This  is  parallel  edged,  and  from  the 
town  of  Oxford 21 

62  Two  views  of  native  copper  celt  from  Brewerton 26- 

63  Eecent   triangular   copper    arrow   with   indented    base. 

l^om  pey 4T 

64  Iron  spear  greatly  reduced.     Oak  field 76- 

Plate  16 

65  Native  copper  spear,  long  and  with  broad  tang.     Platts- 

burg 32 

QQ  Unfinished     spear     of    native     copper.       Clintonville, 

Clinton  co 3T 

67  Native  copper  spear  with  flanged  socket.     Plattsburg.  . .       3T 

68  Slender  native  copper  knife  or  spear.     Yalcour  island, 

Lake  Champlain 32 

69  Steel  for  striking  fire  with  flint.     Onondaga  reservation  .        76 

Plate  17 

70  Long  triangular  arrow  of  recent  copper.     Pompey 47 

71  Flat  copper  spearhead  of  doubtful  age.     Brewerton 35 

72  Flat   brass   knife   made   from   kettle.  Near   Baldwins- 

viile 72 

73  Mutilatea  gouge  of  native  copper,  rare  form.     Constantia .       26 

Plate  18 

74  Long  undulating  native  copper  spear  with  pointed  base. 

Ellisburg '30 

75  Rude  native  copper  spear,  slender  and  with  broad  base. 

Union  Springs 27 

76  Broad  iron  chisel,  wit'^  tang.     Fleming 75 

77  Peculiar  iron  hatchet  from  Fort  Plain 6Q 

Plate  19 

78  Large  knife  of   native  copper   from  Livingston  county       34 

79  Large  cylindric  pewter  pipe  bowl  from  the  same  county       57 

80  Yery  slender  and  curved  brass  pipe  from   the  town  of 

Mohawk 57 

81  Flat  and  sharp  brass  arrow  or  awl.     Ontario  county  ....        75 

82  Pentagonal   and    perforated    arrow   of    rolled    copper. 

Oneida  county 47 
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83  Pentagonal    and    perforated    arrow    of    rolled    copper. 

Livingston  county . ^7 

84  Stemmed  and  Hat  brass  arrow.     Oneida  county 47 

85  Conical  arrowhead  of  rolled  copper,  with  part  of   shaft. 

Livingston  county : 50 

86  Small  brass  arrow  of  unusual  form.     Oneida  lake 49 

Plate  20 

87  Trade  ax  of  1015,  ^[ile  Strip,  town  of  Fenner.     Peculiar 

trademark 60 

88  Brass  pipe  tomahawk  from  Canada 67 

Plate  21 

89  Iron  tomahawk  made  solid,  and  with   tang.     Fort  Bull 

near  Pome  l^.Y  .    ' 6Q 

90  Peculiar  iron   ax   with   lateral  perforation.     Seneca  river       65 

91  Slender  iron  tomahawk  from  Union  Springs 66 

Plate  22 

92  Reduced   pipe    tomahawk  from    Middlebiirg,   Schoharie       67 

CO : 67 

93  Broad-bladed  pipe  tomahawk  at   Jamesville  X.  Y   67 

94  Pewter  pipe  tomahawk  from  Onondaga  lake 67 

95  Pewter  i^ipe  tomahawk  from  Stone  Arabia 67 

Plate  23 

(All  reduced) 

96  Unique  daggerlike  pipe  tomahawk  on  Onondaga  reserva- 

tion         67 

97  Slender  iron  tomahawk  at  the  sime  place 6Q 

98  Large  and  unique  trade  ax.     Nelson  Flats,  Madison  co. .        65 

Plate  24 

(All  reduced) 

99  Very  broad  and  typical  trade  ax.     Pompey  . .    .    . . , 65 

100  Steel  pipe  tomahawk.     Onondaga  reservation 67 

101  Slender  iron  tomahawk  from  Seneca  river.     Curved  top.       QQ 

Plate  25 

102  Broad  iron  hatchet  from  Fort  Bull ^^^ 

103  Long  and  perforated  triangular  copper  arrow.     Pompey.       48 

104  Large  iron  pipe  bowl.     East  side  of  Seneca  lake 57 

105  Curved    steel    knife,    with    rude   horn  handle.     Cayuga 

county ^^ 
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Plate  26 

IPIG,                                                                      (All  reduced)  page 

106  Steel  knife  with  bone  handle,  from  the  town  of  Venice 

N.  r n 

107  Steel  knife  with  bone  handle,  from  Scipioville 7i 

108  Slender  and  peculiar  chisel.     Pompey 75 

109  Steel  knife  with  horn  handle,  from  Fleming 71 

110  Steel  knife  blade  and  tang  from  Pompey  Center ....  71 

111  Barbed  and  stemmed  brass  arrowhead  from  same  place.  .  48 

112  Long  steel  knife  blade  and  tang,  from  Pompey  Center. .  71 

Plate  27 

113  Triangular   copper   arrowhead    from    Pompey.      Lateral 

edges  convex ....  48 

114  Part  of  iron  knife  blade  and  brass  handle  from  Fleming.  71 

115  Broad  leaf-shaped  iron  spear,  with  tang.    Pompey  Center.  76 

116  Iron  ax  and  long  tang  made  solid.     Johnstown  N.  Y. . .  GQ 

117  Triangular  brass   or  copper  arrow,   with    part  of  shaft. 

Cayuga  county 48 

118  Curved  knife  in  wooden  handle.     Very  lung,  but  reduced 

in  the   figure.     Onondaga  reservation 71 

Plate  28 

119  Triangular    iron    spearhead   with    l(>ng  shank.     West  of 

Canajoharie 76 

120  Elli[)tic  iron  spearhead  with  long  shank.     Cross  lake 76 

121  Triangular  iron  spearhead  with  long  shank.     Pompey  ..  •  76 

122  Iron  knife  blade,  much  corroded,     Pompey •.  .  .  71 

123  Stemmed  and  cylindric  iron  spike.     Seneca  river 76 

121  Iron  awl  from  near  Pompey  Center 75 

125  Similar  but  shorter  awl  from  same  place 75 

126  Fine  quadrangular  steel  celt  from  Pompey 75 

Plate  29 

127  Curious  lead  pipe  from  Jefferson  county 57 

128  Thick  ear  of  brass  kettle  from  Pompey 54 

129  Perforated   and  triangular  copper  arrow  from  Pompey.  48 

130  Large  and  line  lead  pipe,  found  north  of  Oneida  river. .  57 

131  Two  views  of  Hat  copper  spatula,  found  near  Seneca  river  55 
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132  Slender  iron  pipe,  fuiind  at  Scipioville 57 

133  Iron  arrow  with  indented  base.     Pompey 48 

134:  Trianc^nlar  i)erforated  copper  arrow.     Pouipej.     Convex 

edges    48 

135  Saw  made  from  copper  kettle.     ^luntgomery  county  ....  76 

130  Part  of  pewter  pii)e  found  near  Mapleton 57 

Plate  31 

137   C'oppL'r  spoon  made  from  kettle.     Fort  Plain 55 

13S  Profile  of  a  pewter  spoon  found  in  Cayuga  county 55 

13'J  Full   view  of  same 55 

140  Long  triangular  l>rass  arrow  from  Pompey  Center 48 

141  Triangular  and  indented  brass  arrow  from  Munnsville.  . .  48 

142  Parbed  and  stemmed  brass  arrow  from  Phoenix.  . 48 

143  Triangular   copper   arrow.     S<piare   perforation    and  in- 

dented base.     Amsterdam  N.  Y 48 

141   Pentagonal  c<»pper  arrow,  with  s<piare  perforation.     Same 

place ^S 

145  Fine  lead  pipe  from  Fleming 57 

146  Fine  lead  pii)e  from  Pome  K.  Y 57 

Plate  32 

147  Full  size  of  brass  kettle  from  Iloncoye  Falls 54 

148  Conical  and  sharp  arrow  of  recent  copper.     Montgomeiy 

county 50 

140  Triangular  and  {perforated  copper  arrow,  indented  base. 

Pompey 49 

150  Triangular  perforated  copper  arrow.     Pompey 49 

15 L  Stemmed  and  barbed  steel  arrow.     Onondaga  county. . .  49 

152  Broad  triangular    and    perforated  copper   arrow.     Near 

Canajoharie •  •  •  •  49 

153  Narrow  perforated  triangular  copper  arrow.     Pompey..  49 

154  Iron  awl  from  near  Pompey  Center 7o 

Plate  33 

155  Brass  kettle,  full  size.     Honeoye  Falls 54 

156  Ear  of  brass  kettle,  full  size.     Pompey  Center 54 

157  Barbed  and  stemmed  brass  arrow.     Stone  Arabia 48 

158  Brass  kettle,  much  reduced.     Cayuga  county    54 
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159  TriaDgular     copper     arrow    with    angular    perforation. 

Amsterdam  N.  Y •  . . 48 

160  Triangular    brass  arrow   witli   indented    base.     Palatine 

Church 49 

Plate  34 

161  Copper  awl,  slightly  curved.     Pompey 75 

162  Pewter  mug  from  grave  in  Fleming    77 

163  Kough  iron  spatula.     Fleming • 55 

164  Triangular  brass  arrow,  convex  base.     Pompey 49 

165  Copper  fishhook  from  recent  site  in  Ledyard 77 

166  Large  iron  iishhook  with  part  of  line.     Scipioville 77 

Plate  35 

(All  reduced) 

167  Trade  ax  with  unusual  trade  mark.     Kelson  Flats 65 

168  Larger  trade  ax  from  same  place 65 

169  Long-  and  narrow   French  steel    knife  from   mound  at 

Fluvanna.      This  and   the  next  much  more  reduced 

than  the  ax 71 

170  Similar  but  broader  knife  found  with  the  last 71 

Plate  36 

171  Native  copper  ax  or  gouge,  from  Avon  N.  Y 37 

172  Native  copper  spearhead  from  Saratoga  county 38 

173  Native  copper  spearhead  from  outlet  of  Saratoga  lake   . .  38 

174  Native  copper  spearhead  from  Saratoga  lake 38 

Plate  37 

175  Native  copper  ax  from  Owego  N.  Y 39 

176  Native  copper  ax  from  Owego  N.  Y 39 

177  Fi-agment  of  hammered  native  copper   from  Avon  N.  Y.  38 

178  Eecent  coppei  knife  from  Pompey   72 

179  Novel  steel  tomahawk  from  Tioga  county  N.  Y 67 

Plate  38 

180  Skenandoah's  silver  pipe 57 

181  Iron  pipe  from  Jefferson  county 57 

182  Pipe  of  copper,  pewter  and  wood,  Oneida  county 57 

183  Conical  copper  arrowhead  from  Pompej' 50 

184  Iron  arrowhead  from  Hopewell 49 

185  Copper  chisel  from  Pompey 76 
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Tlio  siiporior  fij;uros  tt'U  the  exact  place  on  the  page  iu  ninths;  e.  g.  48^ 
means  page  48,  beginning  iu  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one 
third  of  the  way  down. 


Abbott,   C.   C,   nu'Utioned.    ll*^,   14*; 

cited,  13*,  2V,  3(r. 
Abeuakis,  ryif. 
Adams.    W.    W.,    arrowhead    found 

I)}',  48';  articles  found  by,  77". 
Adsit,  It.,  spear  on  farm  of,  .j1\ 
Allt'gany    river,    circular    work    on 

bank  of,  42'. 
Allen,  A.  W.,  collection.  oL". 
.vllouez,  Claude,  cited.  ^J'-Hf. 
Amsterdam,  arrowhead  from  near, 

48^ 

Arrowheads,  42\  4o-,  47'-'oO';  brass, 

8';  of  J(W2,  8'. 
Aseronni.  1*.^. 

Athens  historical  society,  '.vy. 
Avon,  ax  or  l»i-oa<l  gouge  from,  38'. 
Awatanik,  mentioned,  [f. 
Awls,  2.8%  7^)^ 
Ax  of  cast  copper,  23^ 
Axes.  29*.  30^  31>\  43*;  trade,  59^-68'. 

Baldwinsville,  celt  from,  22*;  ar- 
rowhead from,  41>\ 

Barber,  Edwin  A.,  cited,  ol>-. 

Bareutseu,  Peter,  mentioned,  46'. 

Barrott,  A.  F.,  tomahawk  belonging 
to,  68\ 

Bartram.  John,  cited,  51'. 

Beads,  31>^  43*. 

Beauchamp,   William  M..  cited.  70*. 

Beaver  lake,  si)earhead  from.  30"; 
knife  from,  72". 

Becker,  William  T..  sixnirhead  be- 
longing to,  38^;  collection,  40'. 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  cited,  7*. 

Bigelow  collection,  2r,  22^  25^  26', 
27*,  30*,  30«,  31^  32*,  34^  36^  43% 
5G«,  G5%  66% 


Blacksmiths.  62*. 

Blacksnake,  Gov.,  mentioned,  36^ 
Booen,  Ryer,  mentioned,  64*. 
Boyle,  David,  cited,  13%  47^ 
Brass  implements,  recent,  45--50'. 
Brass  kettles,  50'-56'. 
Brass  tobacco  boxes,  54% 
Brereton,  John,  cited.  7%  7^ 
Brewerton,     si>earhead    from,     33"; 

celts  from,  26*,  27". 
F>riggs  creek,  arrowhead  from,  W. 
Bristol.  .Miles,  mentioned,  60'. 
Broadalbin,  ax  from,  39% 
Brockville,  celts  from,  26\ 
Bruyas.  Father,  mentioned,  19% 
Burr.  J.  T.  E.,  cited,  60% 

Cabots,  mentioned,  6^. 
CanimerhofT.    John    F.,    cited.    51% 

51% 
Canada,   copper   articles  from.    12% 

13%    44^    brass    pipe    tomahawk 

from,  67% 
Canajoharie,  spearhead  from  near, 

76\ 
Cartier,  Jacques,   mentioned.  6'. 
Case,    B.    C,    celt  found    on   farm, 

22% 
Cattaraugus  county,  copper  articles 

from,   19^. 
Cattaraugus    creek,    copper   arrows 

from,   43";   spearhead,   47*;   trade 

axes,  60^. 
Cayuga,  arrowhead  from,  50^ 
Cayuga    county,    knife    from,    34% 

arrowheads,  47%  48%  brass  kettle, 

54^;  spoons,  55*;  trade  axes,   60*. 

See  also  Venice. 
Ca^enovia  creek,  trade  axes  from, 

60^. 
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Celts,  21^-2^  39^  39^,  43^  75«. 

Champlain,    Samuel    de,    cited,    9'; 
mentioned,  60^. 

Chapiu,  G.  W.,  arrowhead  belong- 
ing to,  50«. 

Chautauqua    county,    copper    arti- 
cles from,   19^.     kScc  also  Poland. 

Chazy,  spearhead  from,  32^ 

Cheney,  T.  A.,  cited,  43\ 

Chisels,  42«,  75*. 

Clark,  J.  V.  H.,  cited,  55^  75^ 

Clay,  celts  from,  2r. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  cited,  58^ 

Clinton  county,  copper  articles,  4r. 
See  also  Clintonville;  Peru. 

Clintonville,  spear  from,  37\ 

Coats,  Irving  W.,  drawing  by,  23'. 

Coats  collection,  49*. 

Coit,   J.   W.,   spearhead    found   by, 
38*. 

Cold    Spring,    Cattaraugus    county, 
tumulus  in,  3G'. 

Cold  Spring  on  the  Hudson,   knife 
or  spear  from,  35'. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  cited,  Or. 

Cole,  N.,  cited,  42\ 

Columbia  county,  sre  Stuyvcsnnt. 

Constantia,  gouge  from.  2(T. 

Copper    articles,     liow     mndc.     18^; 
native,  20'- W. 

Copper  implements,    recent.   45'-5(>'. 

Copper  ornaments,  (V\ 

Corlaer,  cited,  45^  m<Mi<i(»ned.  C.l'. 

Cross    lake,    spenrhe.-id    frcuii    nenr, 
7G\ 

Cumboi'lnud  bny.  fiwl  from.  37". 

Dablon,  Father  C,  cited,  52\ 
Dann  collection,  54\ 
Davis,  E.  H.,  mentioned.  IT. 
Dawson,  Sir  John  AV.,  cited,  ^^ 
d'lleu,  Jacques,  cited.  CuV\  (ir. 
Deming's      point,      native      copiier 

from,  43^ 
Devoe,    D.    1.,    spoon    Itelunging    to, 

55'\ 
Dixon,     Mrs     Thomas,     tomahawk 

belonging  to,  67*. 
Douglass,  A.  E.,  collection,  14'. 
13rills,  29^,  20*. 


Duties  imposed  on  certain  articles, 
73\ 

East    Aurora,    copper    implements 

from,  42*;  trade  axes,  iW. 
East     Cayuga,     knife     from,     7^; 

pewter  mug,  77-. 
East    Onondaga,    spearhead    from, 

31*. 
Edson,  Obed,  mentioned,  00^ 
Elephant's   form   engraved   upon   a 

copper  relic,  35^  30'. 
Ellisburg,      spearhead     from,     30*; 

chisel  from,  42^ 
Explanation  of  plates,  79-80. 

Fall   River,   arrowheads   from,   47'. 
Farnham,  celt  found  by,  21*. 
Fenton,  W.  T.,  cited,  35^ 
Fitch,  Luke,  knife  found  by,  72^ 
Fleming,    ear    of   kettle    from,    55"; 

pipes,    57',    59^;    knives,    IV,    IV; 

iron  chisel,  75';  pewter  mug,  77^ 
Fletcher,      Gov.,      mentioned,      52'; 

cited,  G3\ 
Fort    Plain,    tobacco    boxes    from, 

77";  iron  hatchet  from,  66". 
Foster,  J.  W.,  mentioned,  17". 
Fredonia,   copper  spears   from.   43'. 
Vvoy,  S.  L.,  cite<l.  2S-\  74'. 
I'^rontenac,    Count,    mentioned,    .50"; 

cited.  52\ 
Fult(>u  county,  sre  Nurtliamptun. 

Getman,  Dr  A.  A.,  pipe  belonging 
to.  57";  spearhead  fioni  Wolfe 
island,  34^ 

Glens  Falls,  celt  from  near,  1<)-, 
40'';  spear  from,  42^ 

Glenville,  celts  from.  ',V.y;  l)eads 
from,  40". 

GosnoM,  "Railiiolomew.  meiiliono<l, 
7". 

Gouges,  33"-34'. 

(Jould,  A.  D.,  piiie  toiiialiawl;  be- 
longing to,  68^-. 

Granby  Center,  celt  from,  27\ 

Grider.  R.  A.,  drawings  made  l»y, 
31",  33S  55%  67==;  mentioned,  48\ 
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Hackstaff,  wU  found  by,  21». 
Il.nnill  (ullection,    il/. 
Hnmiltou  collectiou,  12*. 
Hamiiltal.  siK'aiiicad  from,  3<J^ 
IIai>py     hollow,     arrowlif'ad     from, 

41>'. 
Harris,  iiiciiiiuii.-.l,  3^1'. 
llayiii's,    .r.iiij«'S,    goiig*'    foiiinl    l»y, 

Ilazanl.  SaiiiiK'l,  <itc«l,   VS. 
H«'iuk'rsoii,     \V.     W.,     pliolo-r.'iplis 

fiirnislitMl  by.  TT;  (iiiotcd,  72'. 
Iltiidricksoii.  ('(irnclis,  cited,  4«;'. 
Ibnkcincr,      Ik'iidrick,      iiu'iitioned, 

<V1'. 
Ilildbur^li,    W.    L..    collectiuii,    o4V 

4V,  5(J',  r>7',  oT,  7.V. 
Hinsdale,      Havid.      l>rass      kettles 

found  by.  .Vr. 
Iloneoye    Falls,    brass    krttlc    fruiii. 

r.4*. 

Hopkins.   Albert,  colbM-tiun.  •J2'. 
ll(.u;;li.  I\  B.,  cited,  42'. 
Hoy.  r.  K.,  cited,  IV,  18\ 
Hudson,  Henry,  nientinned,  7'. 

Indian  Castle,  arrowhead  from.  47*"; 

arrow,  48";  spearhead  from  near, 

7»;';  bullet  from,  77'. 
Indian    hill,   arrowheads   frum.    47\ 

4S*,  40=,  50*;  ear  of  brass  kettle. 

54";    knife,    72";   copper   awl.    7.".*; 

copper  chisel,  7r?'. 
Indian  tra<le,  4«;\  7o-. 
Iroquois,   Tawasentha   council.   4.^; 

canniltal  tastes,  53^ 
Isaacs,   William,   steel   for  striking 

tire  with  Hint  belonging  to,  7G\ 


Johnson,    Sir    ^\'illiam.    mentioned, 

Johnson.  Wilson,  tumahaAvk  owned 

I>y,  GO". 
Johnstown,  trade  ax  from,  06=. 
Johnstown  historical  society,  66-. 
Jordan.  Francis,  mentioned,  30'. 

Keeseville,  celt  from,  2V. 
I    Kellogg,    D.    S.,    cited,    14';    men- 
tioned, 2V,  26";  collection,  32^  ,32', 
32^,     33=,     37^     37*;     acknowledg- 
ments to,  3T. 

Kelly,  Horace,  spearhead  found  by, 
38^ 

Kettles,  brass,  50'-5G'. 

Knives,  68•'-72^ 

Lake  Cliamplain,  copper  articles 
from,  12";  knife  or  spear,  32^ 

Lake  Superior,  mines,  8*,  S',  9^  9*, 
18^;    copper    articles    made    near, 

Lang,    Percy    L.,    ax   belonging   to, 

39*. 
Lansing,  Peter,  mentioned,  64^ 
Lapham,  I.  A.,  mentioned,  17^  18*. 
Larkin,  Frederick,  cited,  35'-36^. 
La  Salle,  mentioned,  52=,  70^';  cited, 

62^ 
Ledyard,  fishhook  from,  77'. 
Tx'dyard  collection,  75*. 
I>4'tchworth,  W.  P.,  quoted,  42'\ 
Lima,  trade  axes  from,  (j^f. 
Livei'pool,     tomahawk    pipe     from, 

67^ 
Livingston,  Robert,  mentioned,  52*. 
Livingston    county,    ax    from,    23*; 


spear,  31=;  knife,  34^;  arrow,  4T; 
Jack    Reef,   arrow   from   near,  32'"';    j        arrowhead,  50=;  pipe,  57'. 
trade    ax    from,    65^;    tomahawk       Longueuil,  mentioned,  70'. 


from,  6G\ 
Jefferson    county,     copper    articles 


Loskiel.    George    Henry,    cited,    15', 
20='. 

collection, 


from,  10^;  pipes,  57*,  5r.     Sec  also       Lounsberry,      ^^'illi^ 


Ellisburg. 


67». 


Johnson,  Cornelius,  tomahawk  pipe    I    Lysander,   celt   from,   25^    25",   26'; 


belonging  to,  G7^ 

Johnson,  Guy.  council  with  the  In- 
dians at  Oswego,  53*. 

Johnson,  Col.  William,  cited,  Gd\ 


spearheads,  30^,  34";  spears,  31', 
ST;  knife,  72^  iron  spike  from 
near,  76\ 
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Madison  county,    trade  nxes  from, 
GU*.     Sec  also  INLniiiisvillc;  Nelson 
Flats. 
Maliikans,  45";  and  INIoliawks,  war 

between,  40". 
Maine,  celt  from,  14*. 
Malta,  spear  from,  31'. 
Manchester  Center,  celt  from,  23% 
Mapleton,  pipe  from,  57^ 
Markbam,   p].  B.,  ax  belonging'  to, 

30^. 
Martin,    Jolni,    collection,    22\    33^ 
37^;  cited,   37^';   acknowledgments 
to,  37^ 
Maryland,    native    copper    articles, 

44». 
Megapolensis,  cited,  19**. 
Metallic  pipes,  56'-50^ 
Michigan,    native    copper    articles, 

12^ 
Middlebnrg,    pipe    lomabawk    from, 

67';  tomahawk  from,  G8^ 
Midland   City,    copper   knife    from, 

44«. 
Minden,  trade  axes  from,  00\ 
Minnesota,    native    copper   articles, 

12f, 
Minqnas,  4G\  40",    10". 
Mohawk,  pipe  from.  r>7^\ 
Mohawks,    treaty    Avith    the   Dutch, 
45^^;  and  Mahikans,  war  between, 
46'. 
Montgomery    county,   sec  AVagner's 

hollow. 
Moore,  Clarence  B.,  cited,  24''-2r)*. 
Moorehead,    Warren   K.,   cited,   11"- 

12^ 
Moseley,     C.     F.,     collection,     54'; 

spear  belonging  to,  7(T-. 
Mount  :Morris,  copper  articles.  42". 
Munnsville,    arrowhead    from    near. 

48". 
ISIurphy,  W.   B.,  spearhead   belong- 
ing to,  33\ 

Nelson,  .T.  W.,  cited,  43";  knife  or 

spear  belonging  to,  35\ 
Nelson,  trade  ax  from,  65^ 
Nelson  Flats,  trade  ax  from,  65^ 


New  England,  native  copper  ar- 
ticles, 12'. 

New  Jersey,  native  copper  articles, 
12\ 

New  York  state  museum  collection, 
42^  54\  57*. 

Nisl)ert,   AVilliam,  mentioned,  38\ 

Northampton,  celt  from,  4(>\ 

Oakfield,  iron  spear  from,  70-. 
O'Callaghan,   E.   B.,   cited,   52^   55\ 

01^  02",  03^  03%  09^ 
Ogden,    Lorimer,    spear    found    bv, 

43^ 
Ogdensburg,  pickax  from,  42^ 
Oheda,  on  blacksmiths,  62«. 
Ohio,  copper  articles  from,  14-. 
Ohio     mounds,     copper    ornaments 

from,  ir. 
Onaghee,  arrowhead  from,  49\ 
Oneida,    county,    arrow    from,    47^ 

4r. 

Oneida,   lake,    spearhead    from,   31"; 

arrowhead,  49'';  brass- k(>ttle  from 

near,  54". 
Oneida  river,  copper  cylindtn*  from, 

28^;  celts  from  near,  20*. 
Oneida  A^alley,  pipes  from,  57-,  57^ 
Onondaga,    county,    copper    articles 

from,    19";    spearhead,   32*;    trade 

axes,  00*. 
Onondaga      historical      association 

collection,  4!l''. 
Ontario    county,    trUde   axes    from, 

00';    brass    arrow    or    spearhead, 

75'-'.     *SVc  aJ.so  Manchester  Center. 
Oswego  county,  celt  from,  22". 
Oswego  Falls,  celt  fi-nm  near,  22^ 
Oswego  river,  sp<'ar  from  nefir,  37'; 

arrow  from  near,  48^ 
Otsego  county,  .vrr  Sharon  Springs. 
Ott,  (\   II..  ax  belonging  to,  39-\ 
Owego,   axes  found   at,  ;;!>';  airow- 

head,  5(V;  tomahawk,  OS-. 
Oxford,  celt  from,  21*. 

Palatine    l>ridge,     awl     and     beads 

from,  41'. 
Palatine  Church,   arrowhead  from, 

49*. 
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Poase,    Addison,    pewter    pipe    Ite- 

loiij,'ini,'  to,  r>rf. 
P('iiiisylvaiii;i,     iiMtive     coppci'     ar- 
ticles,  VS. 
P«'rlvins,  F.  S.,  mentioned,  ^'2\ 
Perlvins.  (Jeorge  H.,  cited,  14^;  men- 
tioned. 29^ 
Perlvins,   John,    pewter   nuig   found 

by,  77\ 
Perkins  collection,  IT. 
Peru,  spear  from,  32^ 
Phoenix,  arrow  from,  48".  ' 

IMckax,  42=.  I 

Pipes,   copper,   T;  In-ass,  T;  metal-   j 

lie,  56^-59^ 
Plates,  explanation  of,  70-SO.  | 

Plattslmrg,  celt  Jrom,  22';  knife  or   I 
spear,  H2';  arrow,  ',\T;  spears,  oo-, 

Point  Alexander,  celt  from,  2(>'. 

Poland,  spear  from,  3o\ 

Pompey,  arrowheads  from,  4T^  48', 

48^  48^  48%  49S   41F,  50^;   ear  of 

brass    kettle,   54';    trade   ax,    65*; 

tomahaAvk,    G8^    knife,    71",    72'; 

steel  chisel,   75*;  copper  awl,  75"; 

copper  chisel,  HV. 
Pompey    Center,    arrowiiead    from 

fort  south   of,  48-;   ear  of  brass 

kettle,    55';    knife,    7P;    celt,    75«; 

iron    awl,    75';    spearhead    from 

near,  76\ 
Port  Byron,  gouge  from,  33^ 
Printup,  AVilliam,  mentioned,  04% 
I»utnam,  F.  W.,  cited,  24"-25*. 

Quinte,    bay   of,    spear    from    near, 


Radisson,  P.  E.,  cited,  9*. 

Ran,  Charles,  cited,  18\  24*,  20\ 

Red  Honse  valley,  lumuli  in  vicin-    ' 
ity  of,  35'. 

Reddish,   T.   B.,   tomahawk  belong- 
ing to,  08==. 

Richmond    collection,    2<r.    4S\    57^ 

m\  07". 

Rome,  pipe  from,  57";  trade  ax,  05*; 

tomaliawk,  00*;  iron  hoes,  IT. 
Rose,  Albert,  celt  belonging  to,  23'. 


St  Joseph's  island,  spear  or  knife 
from,  44% 

St  Lawrence  river,  celts  fiom  near, 
20^. 

Saratoga,  articles  from,  42% 

Saratoga  county,  spearhead  from, 
38^;  lance-shaped  blades,  40'-. 

Saratoga  lake,  spearheads  from 
near,  33%  38*,  38*. 

Schenectady   county,   see   Glenville. 

Schodack,  celt  from,  40^ 

Schoharie,  article  of  native  copper 
from,  42^ 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R.,  mentioned,  17®. 

Schroeppel,  pipe  from,  57*. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  mentioned,  52% 

Schuyler  Falls,  spear  from,  33% 

Scipio,  pipe  from,  57'^. 

Scipioville,  knife  from,  71^;  fish- 
hooks, 77'. 

Seneca  county,  iron  pipebowl  from, 

Seneca  river,   celt   from  near,   25®; 

spearheads,   32%   34**;   arrow,   32''; 

gouges,   34^;  copper  spatula,   55^; 

trade    ax,    65®;    tomahaAvk,    66^; 

iron  spike,  76% 
Shafer,  D.  F.,  mentioned,  42% 
Sharon  Springs,  celt  from,  40\ 
Sheldon     fort,     arrowheads     from, 

48%  49=. 
Shultz,  J.  F.,  celt  found  by,  21% 
Simms,  Jeptha  R.,  cited,  58% 
Slocum,    George,    spearhead    found 

bj%  31^;  tomahawk  belonging  to, 

67^. 
Smith,  Capt.  John,  cited,  10%  10% 
Smithsonian    institution,   collection, 

21%  23%  3r,  34%  35\ 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  celt  from,  27^ 
Spearheads,  3CP-39P,  42%  47*,  70% 
Spears,  29%  43%  70% 
Spike,  44% 
Spindles,  29%  29% 
Spoons,  55% 
Squier,  E.  G.,  mentioned,  17^;  cited, 

23%  56*,  00*,  60% 
Staats,    Barent,   jr,   mentioned,   04% 
Standish,  :MiIes,  pipe  of,  59% 
Steel  chisel,  75*. 
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Stone,    Willinm    L.,    cited,    88*,    40^ 

Stone  Arabia,  arrowhead  from,  48^; 
tonialiawlv  pipe,  (17". 

Stracliey,  William,  eited,  KV. 

Strong-,  I^e  Grand  S.,  arrowhead  lie- 
longing  to,  48^ 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  qnoted,  73^ 

Stuyvesant,  celts  from,  40',  42*. 

Snsqnehannas,  40-'. 

Tataconicere,  mentioned,  (51". 

Tawasentha.  council,  45*. 

Terry  collection,  2G^ 

Thomas,    Cyrus,    cited,    15«-1G-,    25'', 

29". 
Three  River  Point,  celt  from,  44-. 
Tidd's  island,  celts  from,  2G^ 
Tockwoghes,  16'. 
Tomahawks,  6G='-G8=. 
Tompkins  county,  spear  from,  34'. 
Toronto  collection,  13',  27^ 
Trade  axes,  59'-G8'. 
Twining,     J.     S.,      collection,     21-; 

spearhead    found    by,    3()';    pipe 

found  by,  57*. 

Union  Springs,  spear  from,  27'; 
tomahawks  from,  GG^ 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  col- 
lection, 12\ 

Upper  Cayuga,   fishhook   fi-om,   77'. 

Vail  collection,  4S",  71*. 

Valcour     island,     knife     or     spear 

from,  32». 
Van  der  Donck,  Adriaen,  cited,  47f'. 
Van  Epps,  P.  isr.,  drawing  made  by, 

38^  39'';  cited,  39^-41',  43*. 


Van  Rensselaer,  H.,  pickax  from 
farm  of,  42-. 

Van  Slyck,  ('oi-nelius,  jr,  men- 
tioned, (j4'. 

Veeder,   Garrit   H.,    numtioned,   (54*. 

Venice,  spearhead  from,  31';  knife 
from,  71". 

Vermont,  copper  implements  from, 
14*. 

Verrazano,  Giovanni,  mentioned,  G". 

Wag-man  collection,  42". 

AVagner's  hollow,  saw  made  from 
copper  kettle  from  near,  7G^. 

Warren  county,  lance-shaped 
blades  from,  40";  spear  from,  42\ 

Was-to-heh-no,  53°. 

Waterbury,  A.  H.,  collection,  23', 
33'«. 

Weiser,  Conrad,  cited,  51". 

Wells,  Chester,  celt  found  by,  27'. 

White,  spearhead  found  by,  3r. 

Whitney,  J.  W.,  mentioned,  17^ 

Whittlesey,  Charles,  mentioned,  IS', 
IS*. 

AVilliams,  Roger,  mentioned,  7^  19^ 

AVilloughby,  C.  C,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  37^ 

AVillow  Point,  pipe  tomahawk 
from,  68^ 

AVilson,  Thomas,  mentioned,  19'. 

AAlsconsin,  copper  mines,  12^;  cop- 
per articles,  29%  44". 

AA'olfe  island,  celt  from,  2G';  spear- 
head, 34';  spike  and  beads,  44*. 

AA'oods,  Charles,  celt  found  by,  22*. 

AA''oodworth,  Henry,  spear  belong- 
ing to,  42\ 

AA'yman,  AA^'alter  C,  mcntiitned,  57'^; 
cited,  5S\ 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Nciu    York    State   Miiseioii 

MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 

Any  of  the  University  publications  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  lo  or  more  at 
20%  discount.  When  sale  copies  are  exhausted,  the  price  for  the  few 
reserve  copies  is  advanced  to  that  charged  by  secondhand  booksellers  to 
limit  their  distribution  to  cases  of  special  need.  Such  prices  are  inclosed 
m  brackets. 

All  publications  are  in  paper  covers,  unless  binding  is  specified. 

Museum   annual   reports    1847-date.    All  in  pint  to  i8g2,  ^oc  a 

volume,  7jV  ///  cloth  ;  iSg2-date,  yjc,  cloth. 

These  reports  are  made  up  of  the  reports  of  the  director,  geologist,  paleontolo- 
gist, botanist  and  entomologist,  and  museum  bulletins  aud  memoirs,  issued  as 
advance  sections  of  the  reports. 

Geologist's  annual  reports  1881-date.     Rep'ts  i,  3-13, 17-date,  O. ; 
2,  14-16,  Q. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  early  natural  history  survey,  1836-42  are  out  of  print. 

Reports  1-4,  l«81-84  were  published  only  in  separate  form.  Of  the  5th  report 
4  pages  were  reprinted  in  the  T-lOth  museum  report,  and  a  supplement  to  the 
6th  report  was  included  in  the  40tb  museum  report.  The  7th  and  subsequent 
reports  are  included  in  the  41st  and  following  museum  reports,  except  that 
certain  lithographic  plates  in  the  11th  report  (1891),  13th  (1893)  are  omitted 
from  the  45th  and  47th  museum  reports. 

Separate  volumes  of  the  following  only  are  available. 

Report        Price  Report   Price  Eeport  Price 

12  (1892)      $.50  16       $1  19        $.40 

14  .75  17  .75  20  .50 

15  1  18  .75 

In  1898  the  paleontologie  work  of  the  state  was  made  distinct  from  the  geo- 
logic and  will  hereafter  l)e  reported  separately. 

Paleontologist's  annual  reports  1899-date. 

See  fourth  note  under  Geologist's  annual  reports. 

Bound  also  with  museum  reports  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Reports  for  1899 
and  1900  may  be  had  for  20c  each.  Beginning  with  1901  these  reports  will 
be  issued  as  bulletins. 

Botanist's  annual  reports  1869-date. 

Bound  also  with  museum  reports  22-date  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  the  first 
botanist's  report  appeared  in  the  22d  museum  report  and  is  numbered  22. 

Reports  22-41,  48,  49,  50  and  52  (Museum  bulletin  25)  are  out  of  print ;  42-47 
are  inaccessible.  Report  51  may  be  had  for  40c;  53  for  20c :  54  for  50c. 
Beginning  with  1901  these  reports  will  be  issued  as  bulletins. 

Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  edible,  poisonous  and  unwholesome  fungi  of 
Now  York  have  been  published  in  volumes  1  and  3  of  the  48th  museum  report 
and  in  volume  1  of  the  49th,  51st  and  52d  reports.  The  botanical  part  of  the  51st 
is  available  also  in  separate  form.  The  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  edible 
and  unwholesome  species  coutaiued  in  the  49th,  51st  and  52d  reports  have  been 
revised  and  rearranged,  and  combined  with  others  more  recently  prepared  and 
constitute  Museum  memoir  4. 
Entomologist's  annual  reports  on  the  injurious  and  other  insects 

of  the  State  of  New  York  1882-date. 

Bound  also  with  museum  reports  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Beginning  with 
1898  these  reports  have  been  issued  as  bulletins.  Reports  3-4  are  out  of  print, 
other  reports  with  prices  are  : 

Report    Price  Report    Price  Report  Price 

1  $.50  8        $.25  13  $.10 

2  .30  9  .25  14  (Mus.  bul.  23)     .20 

5  .25  10  .35  15  (         "  31)     .15 

6  .15  11  .25  16  (         ''  36)     .25 

7  .20                     12          .25                 17  (        "  53)     In  press 
Reports  2,  8-12  may  also  be  obtained  bound   separately  in    cloth   at  25c  in 

addition  to  the  price  given  above. 
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Museum  bulletins  1887-date.  O.  To  advance  subscribers^  $2  a  yea^ 
or  ^oc  a  year  for  those  of  any  one  division  :  ( i )  geology,  ificludiftg 
economic  geology,  general  zoology,  archeology  and  mineralogy,  {2)  paleon- 
tology, (3)  botany,  (4)  e?itomology, 

l>ulletiu8  are  also  found  with  the  aunual  reports  of  tbe  museum  as  follows: 

Bulletins        Report  Bulletins       Report  Bulletins        Report 

12-15      48,  V.  1  20-25       52,  v.  1  35-36      54,  v.  2 

16-17       50      "  26-31      53      "  37-44       ''    v.  3 

18-19      51      "  32-34       54     *'  45-48       "    v.  4 

The  letter  aud  figure  in  parenthesis  after  the  bulletin  number  indicate  the  di- 
vision and  series  number.  G=geology,  EG=economie  geology,  Z=general 
zoology,  A=arcbeology,  M=mineralogy,  P=paleontology,  B=botany,  E=euto- 
mology,  Mise=miscellaneous. 

Volume  I.   6nos.    %i.^o  in  cloth 

1  (Zi)  Marshall,  W:  B.     Preliminary  List    of   New  York   Unionidae. 
2op.     Mar.  1892.    ^c, 

2  (Bi)  Peck,  C:  H.     Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  the  State  of  New 
York.     66p.  2pl.    May  1887.     \35c\ 

3  (EGi)   Smock,  J:   C.      Building  Stone  in   the  State  of   New  York. 
152P.     Mar,  1888.      Out  of  pri?it. 

4  (Mi)  Nason,  F.  L.     Some  New  York  Minerals  and  their  Localities. 
2op.      rpl.     Aug.   1888.    ^c. 

5  (Ei)  Lintner,  J.  A.    White  Grub  of  the  May  Beetle.   32p.  il.   Nov. 

1888.       IOC. 

6  (E2)  Cut- worms.     36p.  il.     Nov.  1888.    loc. 

Volume  2.   4  nos.      [$1.50]  in  cloth 

7  (EG2)  Smock,  J:  C.     First  Report  on  the  Iron  Mines  and  Iron  Ore 
Districts  in  New  York.     6-|-7op.  map.      June   1889.      Out  of  print. 

8  (B2)   Peck,  C:  H.     Boleti  of  the  United  States.  96p.  Sep.  1889.   \soc\ 

9  (Z2)  Marsliall,  W:  B.     Beaks  of  Unionidae  Inhabiting  the  Vicinity 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.     24p.  ipl.     Aug.  1890.     loc. 

10  (EG3)  Smock,  J:  C.  Building  Stone  in  New  York.  21  op.  map. 
tab.    Sep.  1890.     40c. 

Volume  3.    5  itos. 

11  (EG4)  Merrill,  F:  J.  H.  Salt  and  Gypsum  Industries  in  New  York. 
92p.     i2pl.  2  maps,  II  tab.     Ap.  1893.     40c. 

12  (EG5)  Ries,  Heinrich.  Clay  Industries  of  New  York.  174P.  2pl. 
map.     Mar.  1895.    30c. 

13  (E3)  Lintner,  J.  A.  Some  I^ostructive  Insects  of  New  York  State; 
San  Jose  Scale.     54p.  7pl.     Ap.  1895.     13c. 

14  (Gi)  Kemp,  J.  F.  Geology  of  Moriah  and  Westport  Townships, 
Essex  CO.  N.  Y.,  with  Notes  on  the  Iron  Mines.  38p.  7pl.  2  maps. 
Sep.  1895.     IOC. 

15  (EG6)  Merrill,  F:  J.  H.  Mineral  Resources  of  New  York.  224p- 
2  maps.     Sep.  1895.     40c. 

Volume  4 

16  (Ai)  Beauchamp,  W:  M.  Aboriginal  Chipped  Stone  Implements 
of  New  York.     86p.   23pl.     Oct.  1897.     23c. 

17  (EG7)   Merrill,  F:  J.  H.     Road    Materials    and    Road    Building    in 
New  York.     52p.  i4pl.  2  maps  34x45,  68x92cm.     Oct.  1897.     15c. 
Maps  separate  Joc  each,  two  for  ijc. 

18  (A2)  Beauchamp,  W:  M.  Polished  Stone  Articles  Used  by  the  New 
York  Aborigines.     io4p.  35pl.     Nov.  1897.     2jc. 
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19  (G2)   Merrill,  F:  J.  H.     Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Geological  Col- 
lections  of    the    New    York    State    Museum.     1620.    iiqdI     mao 
Nov.     1898.     40c.  ^^  '         ^' 

Volume  5 

20  (E4)  Felt,  E.  P.  Elm-leaf  Beetle  in  New  York  State.  46p.  il.  5pl. 
June  189S.     jt'. 

21  (G3)   Kemp,  J.  F.     Geology  of  the  Lake  Placid  Region.     24p.  ipl. 

map.     Sep.  1S98.    §c. 

22  (A3)  Pieauchamp,  \V:  M.  Earthenware  of  the  New  York  Ab- 
origines.    ySp.  33pl.      Oct.  1898.     25c. 

23  (E5)  Felt,  E.  P.  14th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1898. 
150P.  il.  9pl.     Dec.  1898.     20c. 

24  (E6)  Memorial  of  the  Life    and    Entomologic  Work  of  J.    A. 

Lintner  Ph.D.  State  Entomologist  1874-98;   Index  to  Entomologist's 
Reports  1-13.     3i6p.  ipl.     Oct.  1899.    j^c. 

Supplement  to  14tli  repent  of  the  state  eiitomolo>^ist. 

25  (1^3)  I'eck,  C:  H.  Report  of  the  State  Botanist  1898.  76p.  5pl. 
Oct.  1899.     Out  0/ pint. 

Volume  6 

26  (E7)  Felt,  E.  p.  Collection,  Preservation  and  Distribution  of  New 
York  Insects.     36p.  il.     Ap.  1899.    ^c. 

27  (E8)  Shade-tree  Pests  in  New   York  State.     26p.  il.  5pl.  May 

1899.     jV. 

28  (B4)  Peck,  C:  H.  Plants  of  North  Elba.  2o6p.  map.  June  1899. 
20c. 

29  (7^3)  Miller,  G.  S.  jr.  Preliminary  List  of  New  York  Mammals. 
i24p.     Oct.  1899.     /jV. 

30  (EG8)  Orton,  Edward.  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  in  New  York. 
136P.     il.  3  maps.     Nov.  1899.     i^c. 

31  (E9)  Felt,  E.  P.  15th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1899. 
i28p.     June  1900.     ijc. 

Volume  7 

32  (A4)  Beauchamp,  W:  ^L  Aboriginal  Occupation  of  New  York. 
190P.     i6pl.    2  maps.     Mar.  1900.    joc. 

33  (Z4)  Farr,M.  S.  Check  List  of  New  York  Birds.  224P.    Ap.  1900.    2jc. 

34  (Pi)  Cumings,  E.  R.  Lower  Silurian  System  of  Eastern  Mont- 
gomery County;  Prosser,  C:  S.  Notes  on  the  Stratigraphy  of  Mo- 
hawk Valley  and  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  74p.  lopl.  map. 
May  1900.     ijc. 

35  (EG9)  Ries,  Heinrich.  Clays  of  New  York :  their  Properties  and 
Uses.     456p.  i4opl.  map.     June  1900.     Si,  cloth. 

36  (Eio)  Felt,  E.  P.  1 6th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1900. 
ii8p.  i6pl.     Mar.  1901.     2jC. 

Volume  8 

37  (En)  Catalogue  of  Some  of  the  More  Important  Injurious  and 

Beneficial  Insects  of  New  York  State.     54p.  il.     Sep.  1900.     loc. 

38  (Z5)  Miller,  G.  S.  jr.  Key  to  the  Land  Mammals  of  Northeast 
North  America.     io6p.    Oct.  1900.      JS^. 

39  (P2)  Clarke,  J:  M.;  Simpson,  G:  B.  &  Loomis,  F:  B.  Paleontologic 
Papers  i.     72p.  il.  i6pl.     Oct.  1900.     i^c 

Contents:  Clarke,  J:  M.     A   Remarkable  Occurrence  of  Orthoceras  in   the 

Oneouta  Beds  of  the  Cheuaugo  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Paropsoneina  Cryptophya;  a  Peculiar  Echinoderm  from  the  Intumescens- 

zone  (Portage  Beds)  of  Western  New  York. 

Dictyonine  Hexaetinellid  Sponges  from  the  Upper  Devonic  of  New  York. 

The 'Water  Biscuit  of  Squaw  Island,  Cauaudaigua  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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Simpson,  G:  B.  Preliminary  Descriptions  of  New  Genera  of  Paleozoic  Rugose 

Corals. 
Loomis,  F:  B.     Sihiric  Fungi  from  Western  New  York. 

40  (Z6)  Simpson,  G:  B.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Polygyra  Albola- 
bris  and  Limax  Maximus  and  Embryology  of  Limax  Maximus. 
82p,  28pl.  Oct.  1 90 1.     2_5C. 

41  (A5)  Beauchamp,  W:  M.  Wampum  and  Shell  Articles  Used  by 
New  York  Indians.     i66p.  28p].     Mar.  190 1.    joc. 

42  (P3)  Ruedemann,  Rudolf.  Hudson  River  Beds  near  Albany  and 
their  Taxonomic  Equivalents.     ii4p.  2pl.  map.      Ap.  1901.     2^c. 

43  (Z7)  Kellogg?  J-  L.  Clam  and  Scallop  Industries  of  New  York. 
36p.  2])1.  map.     Ap.  1901.     loc. 

44  (EGio)  Ries,  Heinrich.  Lime  and  Cement  Industries  of  New  York  ; 
Eckel,  E.  C.     Chapters  on  the  Cement  Industry.     I71  press. 

Volume  9 

45  (P4)  Grabau,  A.  W,  Geology  and  Paleontology  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
Vicinity.     286p.  il.  i8pl.  map.     Ap.  1901.     6^c ;  cloth  goc. 

46  (E12)  Felt,  PI  P.  Scale  Insects  of  Importance  and  a  List  of  the 
Species  in  New  York.     94P.  il.  i5pl.     June  1901.     2^c. 

47  (E13)  Needham,  J.  G.  &  Betten,  Cornelius.  Aquatic  Insects  in  the 
Adirondacks.     234P.  il.  36pl.     Sep.  1901.     40c. 

48  (G4)  Woodworth,  J.  B.  Pleistocene  Geology  of  Nassau  County  and 
Borough  of  Queens.     58p.il.9pl.  map.     Dec.    1901.     2^c. 

Volume  10 

49  (P5)  Ruedemann,  Rudolf;  Clarke,  J:  M.  &  AVood,  Elvira.  Paleonto- 
logic  Papers  2.     24op.  i3pl.     Dec.  1961.     40c. 

Contents:  Ruedemann,  Rudolf.     Trenlon  Conglomerate  of  Rysedorjdi  Hill. 
Clarke,  J:  M.  Limestones  of  Central  and  Weslorn  New  York  luterbedded  with 

Bituminons  Shales  of  the  MarcelUis  Stage. 
Wood,  Elvira.     Marcel hi.s  Limestones  of  Lancaster,  Erie  Co.  N.  Y. 
Clarke,  J:  M.     New  Agelacrinites. 
Value  of  Anini<2:enia  as  an  Indicator  of  Fresh-water  Deposits  During;  the 

Devonic  of  New  York,  Ireland  and  tlie  Rliineland. 

50  (A6)  Beauchamp,  W:  M.  Horn  and  Bone  Implements  of  the  New 
York  Indians.     ii2p.  43pl.     Mar.  1902.    joc. 

51  (Z8)  Eckel,  E.  C.  &  Paulmier,  F.  C.  Catalogue  of  Reptiles  and  Ba- 
trachians  of  New  York.     64p.  il.  ipl.  Ap,  1902,     i^c. 

Eckel,  E,  C.     Serpents  of  Northeastern  United  States. 

Paulmier,  F,  C.     Lizards,  Tortoises  and  Batrachians  of  New  York. 

52  (P6)   Clarke,  J:  M.    Report  of  the  State  Paleontologist  190 1,    ///press. 

53  (E14)  Felt,  E.  P.  17th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1901. 
//t  p/'ess. 

54  (B5)  Peck,  C:  H.     Report  of  the  State  Botanist  1901.     I//p/-ess. 


55  (A7)   Beauchamp,  W:  M.     MetalHc    Implements  of  tlie  New  York 
Indians.     94p.  38  pi.     June  1902.     2jC. 

56  (G5)   Merrill,  F:  J.  H.     Geologic  Map  of  New  York.     /// p/ess. 

Directory    of  Natural  History  Museums  in   United  States  and 

Canada.     /;/  p/rss. 

Bean,    T.  H.     Catalogue  of  the   Fishes  of   New    York,     ///    p/rss. 
Dickinson,  H.  T.     Bluestone  Quarries  in  New  York.     /;/  press. 
Whitlock,  H.  P.     Guide  to  the  Mineral  Collections  of  the  New  York 
State  Museum.     I// p/rss. 

Clarke,  J:  M,     Catalogue  of  Type  Specimens  of  Paleozoic  Fossils  in 
the  New  York  State  Museum.     In  press. 
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LIST  OF  ATTTHORITIES 

Abbreviations  at  the   left  are  used   in   the  bulletin   in   exact  reference  to 
works  in  the  following  list: 


Betts 


Bourke 


Boyle 


Brereton 


Bruyas 


Bryant 
Can 


Clark 


Conover 


Betts,  C.  Wyllys.  American  Colonial  Historji  Illus- 
trated by  Contemporaneous  Medals;  ed.  by  Wil- 
liam T.  R.  Marvin  M.A.     N.  Y.  1894- 

Bonrke.  John  G.  The  Medicine  Men  of  the  Apache. 
U.  S.— Ethnology,  Bureau  of.  Rep't  for  1887-88. 
Wash.   1892. 

Boyle,  David.  Annual  Reports  for  1888  and  1891. 
Toronto. 

Brereton,  John.  A  Brief  and  True  Relation  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  North  Part  of  Virginia.  Lond. 
1602.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections.  Ser.  3.  v.  8. 
Bost.  1843. 
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As  there  were  national  and  provincial  costumes  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  so  were  there  differing  fashions  of  dress  and  ornaments 
among  the  aborigines  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
heat  of  summer  the  simplest  possible  costume  prevailed,  except  on 
festive  occasions,  and  many  had  scant  clothing  in  the  winter  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  feather  or  fur  dresses,  or  those  of  tanned 
or  woven  goods,  have  been  described  in  picturesque  terms.  With- 
out recounting  these,  it  seems  proper  to  give  some  idea  how  the 
New  York  Indians  were  arrayed  when  the  white  man  came,  and  for 
some  time  after. 

Henry  Hudson  said  that  the  natives  about  New  York  bay  wore 
various  skins,  and  had  ornaments  of  copper,  but  later  writers  were 
more  elaborate  in  description.  In  the  battle  on  Lake  Champla^" 
in  1609,  the  French  lead/sr  was  told  that  the  three  Mohawks  "\ 
bore  three  lofty  plumes  were  the  Qiiefs,  and  that  there  were  bu^ 
these  three  and  they  were  to  be  recognized  by  those  plumes,  which 
were  considerably  larger  than  those  of  their  companions.  .  . 
They  were  provided  with  arrow-proof  armor,  woven  of  cotton 
thread  and  wood."  Arent  Van  Curler  mentioned  similar  Mohawk 
armor  in  his  journal,  Dec.  23,  1634.  He  saw  a  sham  fight  in  a 
Mohawk  town,  nine  men  on  one  side  and  11  on  the  other.  "  Some 
of  them  wore  armor  and  helmets  that  they  make  themselves  of  thin 
reeds  and  strings  so  w^ell  that  no  arrow  or  axe  can  pass  through  to 
wound  them."     Wilson,  p.  91 

In  the  Journal  of  New  Netherland,  written  from  1641  to  1646,  it  is 
said  that  the  Indians  "  go  almost  naked  except  a  lap  .  .  .  and 
on  the  shoulders  a  deer-skin  or  mantle,  a  fathom  square  of  woven 
Turkey  feathers  or  peltries  sewed  together,  they  make  use  now 
greatly  of  Duffels,  Cloth  Blue  or  Red,  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  the  Christians.  In  winter  they  make  shoes  of  Deer 
bkins,  manufactured  after  their  fashion."     O'Callaghan,  4:4 
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In  his  Description  of  Nezv  Netherland  (1671)  Arnoldus  Montanus- 
is  quite  elaborate,  but  had  most  of  his  account  from  the  earher  one 
of  Van  der  Donck.     He  said: 

The  clothing  of  the  Nezv  N etherlanders  is  most  sumptuous. 
The  women  ornament  themselves  more  than  the  men.  And 
although  the  winters  are  very  severe,  they  go  naked  until  their 
thirteenth  year;  the  lower  parts  of  the  girls'  bodies  only  are  covered. 
All  wear  around  the  waist  a  girdle  made  of  the  fin  of  the  whale  or 
of  seawant.  The  men  wear  between  the  legs  a  lap  of  duffels  cloth,, 
or  leather,  half  an  ell  broad  and  nine  quarters  long;  so  that  a  square 
piece  behind  hangs  over  the  buttocks  and  in  front  over  the  belly. 
The  women  wear  a  petticoat  down  midway  the  leg,  very  richly  orna- 
mented with  seawant,  so  that  the  garment  sometimes  costs  three 
hundred  guilders.  They  also  wrap  the  naked  body  in  a  deer's  skin,, 
the  tips  of  which  swing  with  thin  points.  A  long  robe  fastened  on 
the  right  shoulder  with  a  knot,  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  serves  the 
men  and  women  for  an  upper  ornament,  and  by  night  for  a  bed 
cover.  Both  go,  for  the  most  part,  bareheaded.  The  women  bind 
their  hair  behind  in  a  plait,  over  which  they"  draw  a  square  cap 
thickly  interwoven  with  seawant.  They  decorate  the  ornaments  for 
the  forehead  with  the  same  stuf¥.  Around  the  neck  and  arms  they 
wear  bracelets  of  seawant,  and  some  around  the  waist.  Shoes  and 
stockings  were  made  of  Elk  hides  before  the  Hollanders  settled  here. 
Others  made  shoes  even  of  straw.  But  since  some  time  they  prefer 
Dutch  shoes  and  stockings.     O'Callaf^han.  4:125 

In  the  Remonstrance  of  Nezv  XetJicrland,  1649,  ^""'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^> 
beside  a  piece  of  duffels,  deerskin  or  elk  liide, 

Some  have  a  bearskin  of  which  they  make  doublets  :  others  again^ 
coats  of  the  skins  of  racoons,  wild  cats,  wolves,  dogs,  fishers,  squir- 
rels, beavers  and  the  like;  and  they  even  have  made  themselves 
some  of  turkey's  feathers;  now  they  make  use  for  the  most  part  of 
duffels  cloth  which  they  obtain  in  trade  from  the  Christians;  they 
make  their  stockings  and  shoes  of  deerskins  or  elk  hides,  some  evert 
have  shoes  of  corn  husks  whereof  they  also  make  sacks. 
They  twine  both  white  and  black  wampum  around  their  heads;  for- 
merly they  were  not  wont  to  cover  these,  but  now  they  are  begin- 
ning to  wear  bonnets  or  caps  which  they  purchase  from  the  Chris- 
tians; they  wear  Wampum  in  the  ears,  around  the  neck  and  around 
the  waist,  and  thus  in  their  way  are  mighty  fine.  They  have  also 
long  deers-hair  which  is  dyed  red,  w^hereof  they  make  ringlets  ta 
encircle  the  head;  and  other  fine  hair  of  the  same  color,  which 
hangs  around  the  neck  in  braids,  whereof  they  are  very  vain. 
OXallaghan,  1:281 
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The  Dutch  accounts  are  mainly  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  toward 
the  sea.  In  the  interior  ornaments  at  first  differed.  The  IroquoTs 
had  very  few  shell  beads,  but  sometimes  used  perforated  fresh-water 
shells  and  beads  of  colored  sticks.  Sweet  grass  was  tastefully  woven, 
and  colored  porcupine  quills,  moose  and  deer  hair  were  used  in 
embroidery.  There  were  a  few  bone  ornaments,  and  many  of  per- 
forated wood.  Feathers  were  everywhere  worn,  and  in  a  tasteful 
way.  Skins  were  used  with  or  without  the  fur,  in  the  latter  case 
being  finely  finished  and  adorned. 

Father  Bruyas  gave  the  names  of  a  few  ]^Iohawk  ornaments  used 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Asara  was  a  necklace  or  belt, 
used  also  for  ornaments  put  around  the  forehead.  Garensa  was  a 
string  of  glass  beads.  Gcntarc,  to  put  red  hair  about  the  neck. 
Ennitiagon,  to  put  any  ornament  there.  Osa  was  a  robe,  and  Tsiosat 
tsonnito,  a  robe  made  of  six  beaver  skins.  Atouannha  was  a  brace- 
let; for  these  they  always  wore,  but  it  is  significant  that  no  word 
is  given  for  brooches.  Onnigcnsa  describes  the  hair  of  women  hang- 
ing down  behind,  it  being  the  custom  to  braid  it.  Gannonsen,  to 
mark  on  the  body  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  is  the  only  allusion  to 
tattooing,  though  this  was  frequently  done.  Gasire  was  a  covering 
with  long  hair,  called  Iroquois  stuff.  Garisk  was  a  stocking,  and 
Garisk  onivc  mittens.  There  are  also  names  for  shoes,  socks,  blan- 
kets, caps  and  suspenders. 

Curler  (Corlaer)  recorded  a  few  words  of  this  nature  in  1635. 
Assire  or  OggaJia  was  cloth;  Endathatste,  a  looking-glass;  Tiggere- 
tait,  combs;  Dedaiawitha,  shirts;  and  he  obtained  other  names  for 
beads,  wampum,  caps,  stockings  and  shoes.  They  had  already 
European  articles  in  constant  use. 

While  there  were  early  notices  of  copper  ornaments  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  Hudson  was  the  only  one  to  mention  them  as  occur- 
ring within  the  limits  of  New  York.  Native  copper  implements 
have  often  been  found  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  early  metallic 
ornaments  are  there  very  rare,  comprising  only  small  beads.  After 
early  trade  or  colonization  commenced,  all  was  quickly  changed. 
Copper  and  brass  arrows  replaced  those  of  flint,  and  steel  knives 
those  of  stone.     Brass  kettles  were  lighter  and  stronger  than  those 
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of  Stone  and  clay,  and  soon  took  their  place.  European  beads  came 
into  request,  particularly  the  large  and  artistic  ones  of  Venice,  glob- 
ular or  elliptic.  Very  long  glass  bugle  beads  were  also  much  used, 
and  the  Jesuits  brought  rings  and  medals  in  abundance.  Metallic 
bangles  long  disputed  the  field  with  the  teeth  of  the  bear  and  the 
elk,  winning  the  day  fully  only  when  these  animals  vanished  from 
the  land.  With  the  development  of  the  wampum  trade  by  the 
Dutch,  in  exchange  for  the  prized  beaver  furs,  shell  beads  and 
larger  ornaments  abounded  in  every  Iroquois  village.  When  the 
red  pipestone  came,  a  little  over  two  centuries  ago,  the  sphere  of 
native  ornament  became  greatly  enlarged.  Till  near  the  close  of 
the  17th  century  brass  and  copper  delighted  the  Indian's  soul. 
Then  came  silver  ornaments,  holding  sway  for  nearly  two  centuries 
more.  In  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  these  gradually  gave 
place  to  the  cheap  jewelry  of  the  day,  and  New  York  Indian  orna- 
ments, as  such,  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  we  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  how  an 
early  Indian  appeared  when  arrayed  in  all  his  bravery.  The  pic- 
tures which  illustrate  the  first  histories  and  descriptions  were  made 
in  Europe,  and  are  the  artist's  conceptions  of  things  he  never  saw. 
A  few  seem  to  have  been  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  respec- 
tive writers,  but  even  these  are  far  from  accurate.  Champlain's  pic- 
ture of  the  siege  of  the  Oneida  fort  is  a  familiar  instance.  The 
illustrations  of  Capt.  John  Smith's  various  accounts  have  the  same 
character.  In  all  there  is  a  groundwork  of  truth,  but  in  all  the 
details  are  afifected  by  distance  and  the  defects  of  memory,  and  still 
more  by  the  taste  or  imagination  of  the  artist. 

This  may  possibly  be  otherwise  where  verbal  descriptions  are 
given,  but  allowances  must  be  made  even  then.  Usually  men 
described  what  they  saw  in  a  general  way,  but  we  must  remember 
that  many  described  what  they  had  not  seen,  using  the  accounts  of 
others.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  was  often  done  without 
the  slightest  intimation  that  the  matter  was  not  original.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  a  few  word  pictures  of  personal  appearance  may  be 
given,  some  of  them  outside  this  State. 
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In  Wood's  Nezi'  England  Prospect  we  are  told  that  "  a  Sagamore 
'vvith  a  Humberd  in  his  eare  for  a  pendant,  a  black  hawk  on  his 
occiput  for  his  plume,  Mowhackees  for  his  gold  chaine,  a  good  store 
of  Wampompeage  begirting  his  loynes,  his  bow  in  his  hand,  his 
quiver  at  his  back,  with  six  naked  Indian  spatterlashes  at  his  heels 
for  his  guard,  thinkes  himselfe  little  inferior  to  the  great  Cham;  he 
will  not  stick  to  say  he  is  all  one  with  King  Charles.''  Wood,  p.  74. 
Of  the  Indians  in  general,  in  1634,  he  adds  to  this  account  that 
*'  although  they  be  thus  poore,  yet  is  there  in  them  the  sparkes  of 
naturall  pride,  which  appeares  in  their  longing  desire  after  many 
kinds  of  ornaments,  wearing  pendants  in  their  eares,  as  formes  of 
birds,  beasts  and  fishes  carved  out  of  bone,  shels  and  stone,  with 
long  bracelets  of  their  curious  wampompeag  and  mowhackees, 
which  they  put  about  their  necks  and  loynes."  At  that  time  the 
women  wore  coats  of  turkey  feathers.  He  said  also:  "In  the 
winter  time  the  more  aged  of  them  weare  leather  drawers,  in  forme 
like  Irish  trouses,  fastened  under  their  girdle  with  buttons."  For 
more  comfort,  "  many  of  them  weare  skinnes  about  them  in  forme 
of  an  Irish  mantle,  and  of  these  some  be  Beares  skinnes,  Mooses 
skinnes,  and  Beaver  skinnes  sewed  together,  other  skinnes,  and 
Rackoone  skinnes;  most  of  them  in  winter  having  his  deepe  furr'd 
Cat  skinne,  like  a  long  large  mufife,  which  he  shifts  to  that  arme 
which  lieth  most  exposed  to  the  winde."     Wood,  p.  73 

This  will  suffice  for  the  clothing  and  general  ornaments  of  the 
New  York  Indians  toward  the  ocean,  who  were  of  the  same  family 
as  those  of  Xew  England,  and  whose  apparel  would  be  much  the 
same.  A  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  interior, 
-whose  early  opportunities  of  obtaining  shell  and  metallic  ornaments 
were  few  indeed. 

While  most  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  went  much  of  the  time  nearly 
naked,  they  did  not  in  the  least  object  to  fine  robes  and  ornaments 
for  festive  occasions.  Champlain  described  the  Huron  women  as 
wearing  a  petticoat,  and  often  heavy  strings  of  beads.  Beaver  robes 
were  common.  The  Jesuits  said  that  men  and  women  went  bare- 
headed, and  a  headdress  was  used  only  as  an  ornament.  Their 
robes  were  the  hides  of  elk,  bear  and  other  animals,  and  the  women 
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painted  these,  drawing  lines  from,  the  top  about  two  inches  apart^ 
They  thought  most  of  the  skin  of  a  small  black  animal,  as  large  as 
a  rabbit  and  with  soft  fur.  About  60  of  these  were  required  for  a 
square  robe.  The  tails  hung  down,  making  fringes,  and  the  heads- 
formed  borders  above.     Relation,  1634 

The  ordinary  shirt  or  tunic  was  made  of  two  dressed  deerskins,, 
quite  thin,  fastened  on  the  shoulders  and  reaching  midway  on  the 
leg.  Fringes  were  cut  in  this  at  the  armholes  and  around  the 
bottom.  Coverings  for  the  arms  were  sometimes  added,  secured 
about  by  cords  before  and  behind.  Claws,  hoofs  and  teeth  were 
occasional  ornaments,  but  metallic  ornaments  soon  replaced  these. 
Dyed  hair  was  freely  used,  and  feathers  and  porcupine  quills  were 
often  in  request.  In  early  warfare  the  head  of  some  animal  was- 
often  placed  on  the  warrior's  shoulder  or  head.  Painting  was 
customary  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  tattooing  was  frequent.  The 
former  still  continues  among  the  New  York  Iroquois. 

As  this  paper  deals  mainly  with  the  metallic  ornaments  used  by^ 
the  Indians  of  New  York,  which  are  but  rarely  prehistoric,  the 
foregoing  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  attire  of  these  nations 
at  and  about  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  After  that  time  changes 
came  rapidly.  Those  who  would  follow  up  the  subject  in  a  broader 
way  can  not  do  better  than  to  consult  the  Dress  and  Ornaments  of 
Certain  American  Indians  by  Lucien  Carr.  This  treats  of  the  attire 
of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as  de- 
scribed by  early  chroniclers.  Of  the  changes  of  the  last  two 
centuries  little  is  said,  nor  of  some  which  came  50  years  earlier. 
His  admirable  sunmiary,  with  its  accurate  notes,  is  valuable  and 
convenient  for  this  early  view,  but  hardly  touches  the  subject  now 
to  be  considered. 

In  a  previous  paper,  some  references  have  been  made  to  the 
reports  of  copper  articles  seen  by  early  navigators.  Verazzano  saw 
Indians  wearing  plates  of  wrought  copper  as  he  sailed  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  These  they  valued  highly.  Farther  northeast,  the 
savages  had  copper  ornaments  in  their  ears.  De  Soto  saw  small 
copper  hatchets  in  Georgia,  and  heard  of  a  supply  of  this  metal 
farther  north.     The  Montreal  Indians  told  Cartier  of  copper  in  1535. 
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Gosnold  met  with  it  on  the  ^lassachusetts  coast  in  1602,  and  one 
of  his  associates  has  left  us  quite  an  account.  Brereton  said  that 
the  Indians  '*  have  also  great  store  of  copper,  some  very  red,  and 
some  of  a  pale  color:  none  of  them  but  have  chains,  earrings  or 
collars  of  this  metal;  they  head  some  of  their  arrows  herewith, 
much  like  our  broad  arrowheads,  very  workmanly  done.  Their 
chains  are  many  hollow  pieces  connected  together,  each  piece  of 
the  bigness  of  one  of  our  reeds,  a  finger  in  length,  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  together  on  a  string,  which  they  wear  about  their  necks; 
their  collars  they  wear  about  their  bodies  like  bandeliers  a  handful 
broad,  all  hollow  pieces  like  the  other,  but  somewhat  shorter,  four 
hundred  pieces  in  a  collar,  very  fine  and  even  set  together.  Besides 
these  they  have  large  drinking  cups  made  like  skulls,  and  other  thin 
blades  of  copper  very  much  like  our  boar  spear  blades."  Brereton, 
sen  3,  8:91 

Another  in  the  same  company  tells  of  "  tobacco  pipes  steeled  with 
copper,"  and  of  a  savage  who  had  "  hanging  about  his  neck  a  plate 
of  rich  copper,  in  length  a  foot,  in  breadth  half  a  foot  for  a  breast- 
plate, the  ears  of  all  the  rest  had  pendants  of  copper." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  was  European  metal,  the  pale 
copper  approaching  brass  or  bronze,  though  Brereton  understood 
from  tl.e  signs  of  an  Indian  that  they  dug  it  on  the  mainland. 
The  same  kind  of  arrowhead  is  yet  found  on  recent  Iroquois  sites. 
The  hollow  cylinders  of  metal  had  reached  the  Mohaw-k  valley  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  1600.  The  belts  with  their  short  tubes  still  occur 
in  recent  Iroquois  graves,  "  ver\-  fine  and  evenly  set  together.''  All 
these  w'ill  be  illustrated  from  various  collections,  and  their  identit;. 
can  be  shown  by  comparison  with  the  famous  relics  at  Fall  River. 

The  "  tobacco  pipes  steeled  with  copper  "  present  the  same  difh- 
culty  that  is  met  with  in  those  described  by  Hudson  in  Xew  York 
bay.  If  both  descriptions  are  allowed,  they  must  also  have  had  the 
same  origin  as  the  arrowheads  and  tubes.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  suggested,  as  is  probably  true,  that  Roger  Williams's  famous 
statement  that  the  Xarragansetts  "  have  an  excellent  .Art  to  cast 
our  Pewter  and  Brasse  into  ver}-  neate  and  artificial!  Pipes,"  had 
some  slight  early  ground.     Brass  and  pewter  pipes  occur  on  Indian: 
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sites  in  New  York,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  think  them  made  by 
the  red  man.  Such  pipes  Williams  probably  saw  among  the  Rhode 
Island  Indians.  They  could  cast  pewter  and  lead,  and  he  too 
quickly  determined  that  all  were  made  by  them.  The  copper  used 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  at  the  beginning  of  colonization  is  now 
-generally  conceded  to  be  European,  with  some  rude  articles  of  native 
metal  here  and  there.  The  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  so  long 
haunted  by  European  fishermen  that  many  things  may  have  found 
their  way  southward  along  the  coast  through  aboriginal  trade,  but 
it  is  equally  probable  that  some  adventurer  pushed  his  vessel  along 
the  shore,  without  recording  his  trip. 

The  writer's  general  conclusion  is  that  native  copper  articles  were 
not  in  use  in  New  York  as  late  as  the  year  1600,  but  that  European 
articles  of  brass  or  copper  were  used  along  the  seashore,  and  had 
even  reached  the  interior  by  that  time. 

One  article  from  the  Mohawk  valley,  not  represented  here,  is  a 
stone  mold  for  casting  lead  or  pewter  ornaments.  It  is  a  flat  piece 
of  stone  in  which  three  circles  have  been  neatly  cut,  each  with 
-several  deeper  depressions,  to  form  bosses  on  the  rings.  The 
diameter  is  about  that  of  a  common  cent,  and  there  are  sloping 
grooves  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  metal,  or  to  run  the  metal  into 
the  mold,  that  being  covered. 

Native  copper  ornaments 

While  implements  of  native  copper  have  been  found  in  New  York, 
ornaments  are  very  rare  and  mostly  confined  to  beads.  A  very 
few  are  undetermined,  but  several  forms  found  elsewhere  are  unre- 
ported here.  On  the  other  hand,  no  state  has  yielded  more  recent 
metallic  ornaments,  and  the  use  of  some  peculiar  forms  yet  con- 
tinues. There  is  little  that  is  certain  as  to  the  date  of  these  earlier 
articles,  but  most  of  them  may  be  allowed  quite  a  respectable 
antiquity.  Tlie  recent  ones  can  often  be  dated  within  a  score  of 
years,  being  found  on  sites  whose  age  and  time  of  duration  are 
known. 

The  native  copper  beads  of  New  York  are  either  small  spheres 
•or  hollow  cylinders,  and  of  these  the  first  seem  most  numerous. 
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Mr  S.  L.  Frey  gave  an  account  of  some  he  found  in  a  grave  near 
Palatine  Bridge  in  1879.     In  this  grave  were  stone  tubes.     He  said: 

Near  the  tubes,  and  also  embedded  in  the  hematite,  I  found  what 
had  apparently  been  a  necklace  or  headdress,  composed  of  copper 
and  shell  beads;  the  former  were  badly  oxidized,  and  had  been  made 
of  thin  sheets  of  copper  rolled  into  tubes.  That  they  had  been 
worn  around  the  head  or  neck  was  evident,  for  one  side  of  the  skull 
and  the  lower  jaw  were  stained  a  dark  copper  color.  .  .  On 
the  same  level  as  the  last  grave  and  about  6  feet  to  the  west  of  it, 
I  came  to  another,  similar  in  all  respects,  lined  with  flat  stones 
.  .  .  The  relics  found  were  the  remains  of  a  necklace  of  shell 
beads,  little  copper  tubes  and  small  seashells.     Frey,  p.  642-43 

Mr  Frey  kindly  furnished  fig.  369,  showing  two  of  these  beads,. 
adding  this  note: 

The  copper  beads  found  in  the  tube  graves  are  very  small,  made 
of  rolled  metal,  and  so  much  oxidized  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
determine  their  original  size.  I,  however,  send  the  best  sketch  I 
can.  They  appear  to  have  been  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  i\ 
inches  long,  and  perhaps  ^  inch  in  diameter. 

The  question  of  comparative  antiquity  is  suggested  by  the  vary- 
ing character  of  these  graves,  but  that  most  of  them  were  of  quite 
an  early  age,  no  one  will  doubt.  In  form  the  beads  are  precisely 
like  those  of  historic  times  and  made  in  the  same  way.  Researches 
in  Ohio  have  demonstrated  the  early  use  of  native  copper  beaten 
into  thin  sheets,  preparatory  10  use  in  other  forms,  so  that  this 
presents  no  difficulty. 

Fig.  239  is  a  similar  bead  found  by  the  writer  by  the  Seneca  river, 
in  1878,  in  the  same  field  where  a  fine  native  copper  spear  was  ob- 
tained. In  section  it  is  more  nearly  square  than  circular,  and  is 
much  corroded.  Small  ornaments  of  this  kind  would  rarely  be 
long  preserved  except  under  favoring  circumstances,  and  are  thus 
naturally  rare.  In  graves  or  on  village  sites  only  would  they  last 
long.  This  will  account  for  the  brief  treatment  native  copper  here 
receives. 

There  was  a  later  use  farther  west.  Alexander  Henry  saw  native 
copper  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  river  in  1765,  and  said  that 
the  Indians  "  were  used  to  manufacture  this  metal  into  spoons  and 
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bracelets  for  themselves.     In  the  perfect  state  in  which  they  found 
it,  it  required  nothing  but  to  beat  it  into  shape."     Henry,  p.  187 

Mr  P.  M.  Van  Epps 'described  in  the  American  Antiquarian  for 
1894  a  cemetery  north  of  Schenectady,  in  which  a  copper  ax  was 
found.  In  another  grave  afterward,  135  copper  beads  were  obtained. 
In  a  letter  to  the  writer  describing  these,  he  said: 

The  copper  beads  were  quite  peculiar,  being  quite  unlike  the 
-common  tubular  beads  of  the  western  states.  These  were  made  by 
rolling  together  quite  thick  chunks  or  welts  of  the  native  copper, 
till  the  finished  bead  was,  in  some  cases,  as  large  as  a  small  hickory 
nut.  The  bar  or  strip  of  copper  used  was,  for  some  of  the  beads, 
so  thick  that  two  or  three  turns  made  a  large  bead.  Mr  Clute,  the 
finder  of  the  beads,  told  me  that  he  gave  two  of  the  larger  ones  to 
friends,  mechanics  in  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works,  who 
■desired  to  pound  them  into  finger  rings,  but  found,  to  their  surprise, 
that  not  a  file  in  the  works  would  cut  them,  and  that  they  had  to 
be  annealed  before  they  could  be  worked  out  as  they  wished.  In 
short,  that  they  were  tempered  or  hardened.  I  can  not  vouch  for 
this.  At  any  rate,  the  beads  are  a  unique  lot,  and  it  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  the  finder  allowed  them  to  be  separated. 

These  were  found  about   1890.     The  writer,  himself,  has  seen  a 

bit  of  native  copper  from   Brewerton  which  rang  like  steel.     Fig. 

236  and  237  represent  two  of  these  beads  still  belonging  to  Mr 

Clute.     Fig.  238  is  a  smaller  one  now  owned  by  Wr  Van  Epps. 

They  are  very  well  worked,  and  the  junction  outside  is  not  at  first 

apparent.     The  surface  is  neatly  rounded,  and  the  ends  flattened. 

These  are  some  of  the  smaller  beads.     The  larger  ones  could  not  be 

-obtained. 

Recent  beads 

The  earlier  brass  beads  show  European  contact  preceding  coloni- 
zation. Fig.  245  is  a  fine  cylindric  bead  of  this  material,  well  made 
and  over  3  inches  long.  This  came  from  the  early  fort  on  Garoga 
creek  in  Ephratah,  and  vv'as  found  by  Mr  S.  L.  Frey.  Fig.  256  is 
another  from  the  same  fort,  which  is  less  than  half  as  long.  Out  of 
hundreds  of  relics  found  there  tlicse  are  all  that  came  from  the  white 
man's  hands.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Mohawks  who 
used  these,  had  them  before  they  left  Canada.  This  is  in  the  Rich- 
mond collection.     Fig.  234  shows  another  in  the  same  collection 
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from  the  early  Cayadutta  fort,  south  of  Johnstown.  This  is  nearly 
7  inches  long,  straight  and  cylindric,  and  is  the  only  European 
article  yet  reported  from  that  site.  Had  these  forts  been  near  the 
Mohawk  river,  there  might  have  been  a  possibility  that  these  beads 
were  lost  by  wayfarers.  Their  positions  are  too  remote  and  difficult 
for  this;  and,  as  their  date  is  just  before  the  great  influx  of  European 
articles,  they  may  be  connected  with  Cartier's  visit  to  ^lontreal,  or 
with  traders  who  soon  followed.  [After  the  above  was  in  print  the 
writer  examined  a  tubular  bead  of  European  copper,  found  on  an 
earlv  village  site  in  Jefferson  county  in  1903.  This  and  a  fragment 
of  pottery  definitely  placed  this  village  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th 
ccnturv.    The  bead  retains  its  smooth  surface  and  is  i^  inches  long.] 

A  few  later  examples  of  the  same  class  of  ornaments  may  be 
-ivcn.  Eig.  243  is  a  fine  cylindric  brass  bead,  found  by  ]\Ir  Erey 
on  the  site  of  the  early  Mohawk  town  of  Tionontoguen.  This  is  3-I- 
inches  long.  Erom  another  site  he  has  a  similar  larger  one,  11 J 
inclios  long  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Eig.  244  is  longer 
than  the  last  figured,  anrl  slightly  tapering,  as  though  it  might  once 
have  been  the  stem  of  a  brass  pipe.  It  is  3I  inches  long,  and  was 
found  within  the  stockade  in  Chase's  woods,  on  the  south  line  of 
Pompey.  Eig.  254  is  an  unusually  slender  brass  bead,  found  at 
Indian  hill  in  Pompey.  This  gives  it  an  age  of  nearly  250  years. 
It  is  about  2I  inches  long  and  is  v.ell  made.  Eig.  255  is  from  the 
fort  near  Pompey  Center,  a  little  earlier  than  the  last  and  a  few 
miles  farther  south.  It  is  ruder  than  most  others.  Eig.  257  is  from 
the  same  fort,  and  is  verv^  neatly  finished  and  in  fine  preservation. 
It  is  less  than  an  inch  long.  Eig.  249  shows  four  small  beads  of 
polished  brass,  also  from  this  site  and  of  fine  workmanship.  The 
iDrass  is  neatly  cut  at  the  edges  and  symmetrically  rolled.  Three 
of  them  are  much  smaller  at  the  ends  than  in  the  center,  differing 
irom  most  that  the  writer  has  seen. 

While  many  of  these  beads  retain  their  first  use,  no  small  portion 
were  worked  up  from  broken  kettles,  as  other  ornaments  were.  Eig. 
^48  is  probably  not  of  this  character.  It  is  a  neat  and  cylindric  coil 
of  narrow  brass  or  copper,  forming  a  close  but  elastic  tube,  3f 
inches  long  and  over  f  inch  in  diameter.     It  was  taken  from  a  grave 
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on  the  edge  of  Canajoharie  village.  With  it  were  iron  tools  and  an= 
R.  Tippet  pipe. 

Fig.  246  is  in  the  Hildburgh  collection  and  was  obtained  at  a 
recent  Oneida  site  near  the  lake.  It  is  a  slender  cylindric  coil  of 
thin  brass,  3  inches  long,  and  retaining  the  cord  on  which  it  was 
strung.  Fig.  247  the  writer  picked  up  on  a  recent  Cayuga  site.  It 
is  slightly  curved,  perhaps  by  use,  and  is  smaller  and  ruder  than 
the  last.     Such  forms  have  been  abundant  and  were  easily  made. 

Fig.  261  has  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  last,  but  is  unique,  so 
far  as  known.  A  slender  wire  was  doubled  and  neatly  twisted,  mak- 
ing a  slender  link  about  2J  inches  long.  Several  of  these  united 
in  a  chain  made  a  graceful  necklace.  This  came  from  the  Smith 
farm,  west  of  Fort  Plain. 

Fig.  250  to  253  are  from  a  unique  lot  of  slender  silver  beads,  most 
of  which  now  belong  to  the  writer.  They  vary  somewhat  in  length 
and  thickness,  some  being  no  thicker  than  the  common  knittings 
needle  of  old  times.  Fig.  253  is  the  longest  and  thickest  of  this  lot,, 
being  2J  inches  long.  They  are  plain  or  slightly  ornamented^ 
These  came  from  the  Onondaga  reservation.  Fig.  197  is  taken 
from  Morgan's  figure  of  shorter  but  similar  beads.  In  the  latter 
figure  the  slender  silver  tubes  were  divided  by  globular  glass  beads,, 
but  this  practice  did  not  prevail  among  the  Onondagas. 

Three  illustrations  are  given  of  small  and  spherical  brass  or  copper 
beads,  all  of  which  are  recent.  Fig.  240  shows  those  which  are  quite 
small.  These  came  from  Boughton  hill  in  Victor,  and  they  are  of 
the  17th  century.  They  are  now  in  the  Buffalo  collection,  and  are 
but  little  larger  than  a  large  pin's  head.  Fig.  241  shows  five  out 
of  a  lot  of  10  beads  in  the  Hildburgh  collection.  These  are  much 
larger,  and  came  from  Ontario  county.  They  may  be  given  the 
same  date,  as  silver  took  the  place  of  copper  and  brass  about  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century.  Among  the  poorer  Indians  they 
may  have  continued  longer.  Fig.  242  shows  some  beads  from  the 
Onaghee  site,  on  the  McClure  farm  in  Hopewell.  They  are  a  little 
smaller  than  the  last  but  of  the  same  character.  These  also  are  at 
Buffalo. 
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Fig.  235  is  a  unique  article,  differing  from  a  cylindric  bead  and 
yet  suggestive  of  one.  It  was  found  at  Indian  castle  in  Pompey,  a 
site  occupied  in  1677  and  for  some  time  earlier.  It  is  a  long  and 
slender  silver  tube,  having  rows  of  small  perforations  at  one  end. 
This  suggests  its  use  by  the  medicine  men  in  blowing  the  medicinal 
water  on  the  patient.  It  is  moderately  cur^^ed  and  is  seven  inches 
long,  but  is  quite  likely  not  to  have  been  a  mere  ornament.  If  it 
had  that  character,  something  might  have  been  attached  by  using 
the  holes.  One  small  elliptic  lead  bead  came  from  the  Onondaga 
fort  of  1696. 

Pendants  or  bangles 

A  favorite  ornament  for  the  past  three  centuries  is  a  conical  roll 
of  sheet  metal,  attached  to  various  parts  of  the  dress.  Collectively 
they  may  form  fringes,  and  their  tinkle  adds  to  the  music  of  the 
dance.  They  often  have  colored  hair,  or  other  adornments,  drawn 
in  so  as  to  form  tassels.  The  copper  has  often  preserved  these  frail 
materials  for  over  two  centuries.  They  are  usually  of  moderate  size, 
but  Mr  Hildburgh  has  one  from  Oneida  Valley  about  5J  inches  long, 
]Mr  Schoolcraft  figured  a  cluster  of  three  from  Onondaga  county, 
presumably  from  the  site  of  1696.  He  said  they  were  '*  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  bell-shaped,  and  composed  of  native  copper, 
beat  very  thin."  Schoolcraft,  p.  143.  At  a  later  day  his  judgment 
would  have  been  different.  They  are  found  on  most  recent  Iroquois 
sites,  but  the  later  Indians  have  used  other  metals.  The  writer 
recalls  none  of  native  copper. 

Fig.  262  is  of  brass  and  of  unusual  size.  The  writer  found  this 
on  Indian  hill,  Pompey,  many  years  ago,  and  the  smaller  ones  were 
then  frequent  there,  as  well  as  shreds  of  sheet  brass  and  copper. 
Fig.  263  is  a  characteristic  example  found  2  miles  west  of  Cana- 
joharie.  Fig.  260  is  one  of  the  common  form  from  Indian  hill. 
Fig.  259  is  one  from  Cayuga,  retaining  the  ornamental  hair  and 
part  of  the  cord.  They  have  been  common  on  most  recent  Iroquois 
sites,  and  are  frequent  in  collections.  Fig.  258  is  a  cluster  of  these 
belonging  to  an  Onondaga  Indian,  but  these  are  now  made  of  iron. 
Lead  or  zinc  may  be  used  instead.  One  early  form  of  bangles  was 
of  deers  hoofs,  and  for  this  sheeps  hoofs  may  be  substituted. 
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Bells 

When  the  French  abandoned  the  fort  at  Onondaga  lake  in  1658, 
the  mission  bell  was  carried  to  Indian  hill,  and  was  there  used  for 
a  long  time.  In  early  days  nearly  all  the  fragments  of  this  were 
found,  and  also  a  small  bell  without  a  clapper.  Mr  Clark  said  that 
the  former  "  would  have  weighed  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  pounds.  The  metal  is  very  fine.  .  .  Time  and 
exposure  have  not  changed  it  in  the  least.  When  found,  some 
twenty  years  since,  it  was  broken  up,  and  the  pieces  found  were 
enough  to  make  it  nearly  entire."     Clark,  2:276 

Mr  Clark  also  says  that  near  the  fort  of  1696  "  numerous  little 
bells,  such  as  are  sometimes  used  by  the  Romish  priesthood,"  have 
been  found.  He  reported  this  from  hearsay;  but  the  only  bells 
familiar  to  the  writer  from  Iroquois  sites  are  those  commonly  called 
hawk  bells,  like  the  sleigh  bells  of  modern  days,  but  lighter.  These 
are  frequent,  and  were  probably  attached  to  the  dress  when  dancing. 
They  are  usually  of  brass,  and  are  sometimes  nearly  perfect.  Mr 
W.  L.  Hildburgh  has  two  of  silver  from  Ontario  county,  the  only 
ones  yet  reported.  They  are  as  large  as  his  brass  bells,  and  larger 
than  some.  Fig.  267  shows  one  of  these.  They  are  sometimes 
quite  small,  as  in  two  of  his  brass  ones  from  the  same  county.  Fig. 
266  shows  half  of  a  large  one  from  Pompey.  Fig.  264  is  a  fine  one 
from  the  fort  near  Pompey  Center,  and  this  seems  the  oldest  yet 
reported.  When  some  from  that  town  were  exhibited,  a  local  paper 
said,  "  These  bells  belong  to  a  period  3000  years  ago."  Fig.  265 
is  a  smaller  size  from  Fleming,  where  they  are  often  found. 

The  Moravian  missionary,  Ileckewelder,  spoke  of  this  feature  of 
Indian  dress  in  the  i8th  century,  llie  women  have  "a.  number  of 
little  bells  and  brass  thimbles  fixed  round  their  ankles,  which  when 
they  walk,  make  a  tinkling  noise,  which  is  heard  at  some  distance; 
this  is  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  pass  by,  that 
they  may  look  at  and  admire  them."  Hcckeweldcr,  p.  205.  At  the 
burial  of  a  Delaware  woman  of  rank,  on  the  upper  borders  of  moc- 
casins "  were  fastened  a  number  of  small  round  silver  bells,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  musket  ball."     Hcckcwelder,  p.  271 
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He  elsewhere  refers  to  the  "  thimbles  and  little  brass  rattles  on 
their  ankles."  In  the  summer  of  1901  the  writer  saw  some  of  these 
thimbles  in  Memin^^-,  taken  from  a  Cayuga  grave.  They  were 
simply  perforated  at  the  end  for  suspension,  and  must  have  admir- 
ably answered  Indian  purposes. 

.Men  had  plainer  ornaments  for  a  similar  use,  but  the  bells  and 
thimbles  were  for  the  women,  who  were  expected  to  be  better 
dressed.  Sometimes  bits  of  brass  were  perforated  and  strung  on 
the  moccasins  or  other  parts  of  attire,  to  produce  a  tinkling  sound. 
These  might  please  the  ear  in  the  dance,  but  it  hardly  seems  prob- 
able they  were  intended  to  draw^  attention  to  the  wearer  at  other 
limes.     Such  ornaments  were  not  peculiar  to  America. 

l''*g"-  375  shows  one  of  two  pewter  hawk  bells  found  in  Pompey, 

which  could  have  produced  but  a  dull  sound.     They  are  of  small 

size  and  are  now  much   flattened.     The  writer  has  seen  no  other 

bells  of  this  metal. 

Bracelets 

r.racelets  of  native  copper  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  there  are  none  of  which  the  writer  feels  certain  in  Xew^  York. 
These  early  ornaments  were  simple  rings,  usually  thick,  and  some- 
times with  the  ends  so  firmly  in  contact  as  to  show  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  removed.  Some  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  great 
Smith  mound  in  Kanawha  county,  West  Virginia.  They  were  ellip- 
tic and  heavy,  the  ends  abutting,  and  measured  across  2J  by  2I 
inches.  There  were  six  on  each  wrist  of  a  skeleton.  In  the  same 
mound  was  a  copper  quadrangular  gorget  with  indented  sides  and 
two  perforations.  The  length  was  3J  inches  by  3f  wide.  These 
gorgets  also  do  not  occur  in  Xew  York.  Some  have  been  found 
in  Wisconsin. 

In  a  mound  in  Craw^ford  county.  Wis.,  was  an  instance  of  intru- 
sive burial,  with  many  recent  relics.  Among  these  w^ere  three  cop- 
per bracelets,  10  silver  ones  fluted,  like  those  in  use  here,  a  copper 
kettle,  silver  locket,  silver  earrings,  six  circular  silver  brooches,  a 
copper  finger  ring,  and  a  double  silver  cross,  Sl  by  2|  inches. 
Thomas.     Explorations,  p.  51 
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In  the  Relation  of  1658  it  is  noted  that  the  Indians  not  only  wear 
bracelets  on  the  wrist,  but  above  the  elbow  and  ankle,  and  on  the 
leg.  These  uses  partially  appear  in  the  account  of  Capt.  David's- 
dress,  elsewhere  given.  In  Romney's  picture  of  Brant  the  broad 
and  simple  silver  band  above  the  elbow  is  conspicuous  and  tasteful. 

A  few  copper  bracelets  in  New  York  are  much  like  early  forms, 
but  they  also  suggest  nose  rings.  Others  are  made  of  copper  wire,, 
neatly  bent  into  the  desired  form.  Last  come  the  flat  silver  brace- 
lets, with  holes  for  attachment  at  the  ends.  Many  of  these  were 
made  by  Indian  silversmiths,  but  the  writer  has  seen  one  more 
elaborate  pair  with  the  name  of  an  Albany  silversmith,  and  one  of 
the  Wisconsin  mound  bracelets  had  on  it  the  name  of  Montreal,, 
and  another  the  letters  A.  B.  The  silver  bracelets  sold  at  an  early 
day  by  the  French  and  English  at  Niagara  and  Oswego,  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  still  wear  silver  wrist- 
lets and  headbands,  and  make  ornaments  from  coins. 

From  the  site  of  the  Onondaga  fort  of  1696,  Mr  Clark  reported' 
*'  bracelets  for  the  wrists  3  inches  broad,  of  brass  highly  wrought." 
Clark,  2:281.  Silver  was  little  in  use  then,  but  the  writer  has  seen 
no  brass  bracelets  anywhere  which  would  agree  with  this  descrip- 
tion. They  are  either  quite  narrow  or  else  made  of  copper  wire,, 
bent  back  and  forth  so  as  to  form  a  broad  surface.  Even  then  they 
have  no  great  width.  He  may  possibly  have  referred  to  the  long 
diameter,  as  it  encircled  the  wrist. 

Fig.  305  is  a  copper  wire  bracelet  from  Fleming,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  this  broad  form.  From  its  size,  it  must  have  been  worn- 
by  a  young  person  or  woman.  Fig.  309  is  of  the  same  character 
and  from  the  same  place.  This  includes  a  sectional  view.  Fig.  307 
is  a  narrower  one  from  Indian  hill,  Pompey,  which  is  formed  like 
the  preceding. 

Fig.  308  may  be  either  bracelet  or  nose  ring,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
the  Indians  would  have  used  copper  for  the  latter.  It  is  a  single 
length  of  heavy  wire,  neatly  rounded  at 'the  ends,  and  came  from 
the  last  named  site.  Fig.  382  is  of  the  same  character  and  from  the 
same  place.  Fig.  310  is  much  like  this,  but  the  ends  expand.  This 
is  from  an  Oneida  site  at  Munnsville.     Fig.  306  is  a  fine  example. 
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-S(jine\vhat  flattened  in  the  center  and  pointed  at  the  ends,  looked 
at  horizontally,  but  with  uniform  breadth  and  rounded  points  when 
viewed  the  other  way.  It  is  grooved  within  and  without,  describes 
a  true  circle,  and  came  from  Cattaraugus. 

Two  narrow  brass  bracelets  have  one  edge  serrated  wholly  or  par- 
tially. Fig.  370  is  one  of  these  from  Fort  Bull,  near  Rome  X.  Y. 
The  ends  are  shown  within  the  figure.  The  serration  is  complete 
in  this.  The  other  is  from  Geneva  N.  Y.,  where  :\Ir  George  S. 
Conover  had  several  of  this  kind.  Fig.  371  shows  this.  The  local- 
ities place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 

V'lg.  372  is  a  small,  narrow  bracelet  of  fluted  silver.  Fig.  373  is 
•of  the  same  material,  but  is  larger  and  has  a  series  of  circular  fig- 
ures stamped  on  it.  Both  are  from  Geneseo  and  are  in  the  Buffalo 
<:ollection.     They  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century. 

^'^§r-  365  is  a  thin  and  broad  bracelet  of  corrugated  silver,  obtained 
Ijy  the  writer  on  the  Onondaga  reservation.  It  is  quite  elastic,  and 
there  are  two  holes  at  each  end  for  the  insertion  of  strings  for  tying 
it.  There  are  several  narrower  examples  of  this  form  in  the  State 
^Museum,  which  do  not  diflfer  materially  from  this. 

Loskiel  observed  that  "  both  men  and  women  are  fond  of  silver 
bracelets." 

The  armlet  was  of  a  similar  character,  and  therefore  requires  no 
illustration  here.  It  was  broader,  and  worn  just  above  the  elbow. 
In  Romney's  picture  of  Brant  this  is  conspicuous  and  very  wide. 
Hiey  are  not  in  use  in  Xew  York  now,  but  were  often  mentioned 
by  early  writers.  One  white  man  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
adopted  in  1763,  was  arrayed  in  Indian  costume,  and  had  both  his 
arms  "  decorated  with  large  bands  of  silver  above  the  elbow,  besides 
several  smaller  ones  on  the  wrists."     Henry,  p.  no 

These  armlets  were  still  in  use  less  than  50  years  ago,  but  not 
commonly,  and  they  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  writer  has 
seen  thicker  bracelets  of  silver,  made  by  an  Albany  silversmith,  but 
regrets  that  he  has  neither  example  nor  drawing  of  these.  Except 
in  material  they  were  much  like  those  used  by  our  own  people. 

Fig.  405  to  410  are  of  silver  bracelets  in  the  State  Museum,  all 
of  which  were  collected  bv  Mrs  Converse.     All  are  fluted,  and  fig. 
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405  has  notches  along  one  edge,  and  some  good  tracery.  Fig.  410 
is  much  hke  this,  but  the  fluting  and  tracery  are  somewhat  different. 
The  former  has  the  central  lines  in  scallops,  but  in  the  latter  they 
cross.  Fig.  406  to  409  have  no  tracery,  but  are  simply  fluted. 
According  to  the  writer's  notes,  the  figures  are  rather  deep  for  the 
size.  With  the  depth  of  little  more  than  |-  of  an  inch,  they  should 
be  about  2^  inches  across,  but  this  is  of  no  special  importance.  The 
form  and  style  are  well  represented. 

Brass  tubes  in  leather  belts 

Brereton's  account  (1602)  of  the  belts  and  collars,  used  by  the 
New  England  Indians  and  made  of  hollow  copper  cylinders  arranged 
side  by  side  has  already  been  quoted.  That  these  were  of  European 
metal  is  now  almost  certain,  though  he  thought  them  native.  The 
arrows  described  are  like  those  on  recent  New  York  sites.  The 
copper  plates,  so  called,  are  like  others  of  brass  elsewhere.  The 
arrangement  of  tubes  to  form  an  ornamental  belt  is  one  familiar  in 
western  New  York.  The  skeleton  found  at  Fall  River  Mass.  had 
similar  articles,  one  being  a  brass  plate  13  inches  long,  arrows  pre- 
cisely like  those  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  17th  century,  and  a  belt  of 
brass  tubes,  each  4J  inches  long,  which  was  the  width  of  the  belt. 
These  were  not  arranged  on  leather,  as  in  New  York,  but  on  pieces 
of  sinew,  being  much  longer  than  our  tubes. 

Capt.  John  G.  Bourke  described  a  similar  ornament  of  tubes,  ap- 
parently not  arranged  as  a  belt: 

In  an  ancient  gi'ave  excavated  not  far  from  Salem,  Massachusetts^ 
in  1873,  were  found  five  skeletons,  one  of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  chief  Nanephasemet,  who  was  killed  in  1605  or  1606. 
He  was  the  king  of  Namkeak.  On  the  breast  of  this  skeleton  were 
discovered  several  small  copper  tubes  .  .  .  from  4  to  8  inches  in 
length,  and  from  one  eighth  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
made  of  copper  rolled  up,  with  the  edges  lapped.     Bourke,  p.  494 

In  a  grave  in  Caldwell  county,  N.  C,  were  similar  articles,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  strung  as  pendants  for  the  ears.  There 
were  five  copper  cylinders,  i|  to  4^:  inches  long,  and  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  strung  on  leather.  They  were  made  of 
thin  strips  of  metal,  rolled  so  that  the  edges  met  in  a  straight  joints 
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Besides  this  there  was  a  bracelet  of  similar  smaller  tubes,  alternating 
with  shell  beads  of  modern  form,  and  four  iron  implements.  This 
determines  the  general  age  of  some  engraved  shell  gorgets  found 
in  this  grave,  which  are  more  elaborate  than  those  of  New  York. 
Thomas,  p.  337 

Some  copper  cylinders  in  the  Toronto  collection  have  a  general 
resemblance  to  these  recent  forms,  and  suggest  a  similar  use,  but, 
while  the  arrangement  is  parallel,  about  the  diameter  of  the  beads 
apart,  they  are  differently  attached.     Mr  Boyle  said: 

This  cut  represents  nine  cylindrical  copper  beads  just  as  thev  were 
found  in  the  Tremont  Park  mound,  Tidd's  Island.  They  were  lying 
on  a  piece  of  the  original  hide  or  leather  to  which  they  had  been 
attached,  and  I  was  careful  not  to  disturb  them.  They  are  made 
of  beaten  or  leaf  copper  rolled  into  their  present  shape.  In  length 
they  are  from  J  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  var\-  from  fe  to  {%  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fine  thongs  by  which  they  were  sewn  to 
the  hide  are  still  adherent  to  the  underside.     Boyle,  1888,  p.  49 

Some  examples  of  leather  belts,  adorned  with  brass  tubes,  have 
come  before  the  writer,  and,  while  the  number  of  rows  may  vary, 
the  same  plan  was  followed  in  all  Xew  York  specimens.  Parallel 
and  vertical  cuts  were  made  in  the  leather,  in  regular  lines  along 
the  belt,  and  each  division  was  wound  with  a  thin  piece  of  brass, 
giving  a  pleasing  effect.  Several  rows  of  these  copper  or  brass 
tubes  thus  encompassed  the  body. 

Articles  of  this  kind  would  not  be  easily  lost,  or  if  so,  easily  pre- 
serv^ed,  and  they  can  be  expected  only  in  the  graves  of  those  able  to 
afford  such  ornaments.  Apparently  they  were  far  from  common, 
and  but  two  have  met  the  \\Titer's  eye.  Fig.  2/6  shows  one  of 
several  fragments  of  one  of  these  belts,  taken  from  a  Cayuga  grave 
near  Fleming.  The  brass  tubes  in  this  are  of  considerable  size, 
being  both  longer  and  wider  than  in  the  other  example.  In  its 
fragmentary  condition  there  is  no  present  indication  of  its  width, 
except  that  the  broadest  part  of  the  leather  may  be  supposed  to 
approach  one  margin.  To  the  three  remaining  rows  of  tubes  not 
more  than  one  could  reasonably  be  added. 

Fig.  2yy  is  a  broader  fragment,  which  has  more  rows  of  smaller 
tubes.     There  are  five  of  these,  probably  all  those  belonging  to  the 
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belt.  The  broad  line  of  leather  on  the  upper  side  may  be  considered 
the  margin,  and  the  narrow  fragmentary  strip  on  the  lower  edge 
seems  to  have  been  outside  of  the  tube  arrangement  at  first,  as  it  is 
now.  This  was  found  by  Mr  C.  F.  Moseley,  at  Honeoye  Falls,  and 
thus  was  used  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  That  century, 
among  the  Iroquois,  might  well  be  termed  the  age  of  bronze. 

Small  images 

When  the  red  pipestone  reached  New  York,  about  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  it  was  found  available  for  ornaments  of  all  kinds. 
Shells  also  were  more  freely  used,  and  both  aided  in  displacing  some 
metallic  animal  figures  which  had  been  made  and  used  to  a  moder- 
ate extent.  Fig.  269  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  these,  and  came  from 
Indian  hill,  Pompey.  It  represents  a  flying  squirrel,  and  is  made  of 
pewter  or  lead.  These  figures  have  no  provision  for  suspension, 
and  may  have  been  used  either  for  a  toy  or  charm. 

Fig.  268  is  a  small  pewter  human  figure  which  lacks  the  arms. 
It  is  from  Indian  castle,  Pompey,  and  of  about  the  same  date  as 
the  last.  It  is  probable  such  figures  were  at  one  time  abundant, 
but,  when  finer  ornaments  appeared,  these  were  melted  for  bullets. 
These  rude  forms  were  easily  designed  and  cast,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered purely  Indian  work,  possibly  even  that  of  children. 

This  can  hardly  be  said  of  fig.  272,  which  is  a  rude  turtle  made 
of  iron  and  found  on  the  same  site  as  the  last.  The  casting  of  iron 
was  beyond  the  Indian  skill,  but  why  a  white  man  should  have  made 
so  rude  a  figure,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Fig.  2^^  closely  resembles 
this  in  character,  but  the  inaterial  is  lead.  It  came  from  the  same 
site.  Fig.  274  is  from  a  site  in  Pompey  sduth  of  the  last  two,  and 
perhaps  a  little  later  in  date.  It  is  rude  and  broken,  and  seems 
made  of  copper,  but  this  has  not  been  determined. 

Fig.  270  is  a  rude  bird,  made  of  lead  or  pewter.  This  came  from 
the  McClure  farm  in  Hopewell.  Fig.  271  is  a  small  animal  form 
of  the  same  material,  found  by  C.  F.  Moseley  at  Honeoye  Falls. 

A  rude  and  slender  quadruped  of  lead  or  pewter  came  from 
Pompey,  and  was  evidently  cut  into  shape.  The  head  is  broken, 
but  the  figure  is  yet  2}  inches  long.     A  well  wrought  horse's  leg,  of 
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-tlie  same  material,  is  from  the  same  place,  and  is  now  2\  inches  in 
length. 

A  very  fine  human  figure  of  iron  came  from  the  same  place. 
There  is  an  expanded  base  instead  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  it  is  nude 
-except  for  either  a  serpent  or  a  scarf  passing  over  one  shoulder  and 
under  the  other.  It  is  but  little  corroded,  and  may  be  of  a  later  date 
than  the  site.  A  rude  but  spirited  figure  of  an  ape  shows  greater 
marks  of  age.  This  is  also  of  iron,  and  both  may  have  been  chil- 
.(Ircn's  toys.     The  last  four  are  now  in  the  state  collection. 

Lead  medals  or  ornaments 

Of  about  the  same  age  as  these  animal  forms  is  a  series  of  lead 
•ornaments  suggestive  of  medals.  In  a  sense  they  are  rude,  but 
some  have  well  formed  letters  or  numerals  stamped  or  engraved  on 
them.  Fig.  230  is  an  elliptic  medal,  the  loop  of  which  has  been 
broken  off.  On  the  side  represented  is  a  human  figure,  holding  by 
the  hands  to  a  crossljar.  On  one  side  of  the  figure  is  a  serpent 
with  open  mouth.  I'nfortunately  the  writer  did  not  draw  or  take 
notes  of  the  reverse.  It  was  found  on  Darwin  ^IcClure's  farm, 
Hopewell.  Mr  J.  W  II.  Clark  described  one  like  this,  from  the 
"Onondaga  fort  of  1696,  as  "a  medal  of  lead,  oval-shaped,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  with  the  figure  of  a  man  suspended  by  his  out- 
stretched hands,  supposed  to  be  a  representation  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  and  a  figure  of  a  serpent.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  figure 
of  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture,  resembling  the  characteristic  position 
of  the  native  prophets;  or,  as  some  interpret  it,  the  devil."  Clark, 
2:280 

Fig.  228  is  a  fine  lead  medal  belonging  to  C.  F.  ]\Ioseley,  and 
found  by  him  at  Honeoye  Falls.  On  the  side  represented  were 
well  formed  letters  in  a  circle.  Within  and  without  these  are  sev- 
eral circles,  and  in  the  center  are  indistinct  forms.  'Mr  Moseley 
thought  these  parts  of  a  building,  perhaps  a  church.  The  writer 
•could  trace  certainly  only  what  seemed  indistinct  crosses.  Of  the 
letters,  BEN  appeared  very  plainly.  This  may  be  part  or  an  abbre- 
viation of  Benedictus.     Like  most  of  these  medals,  this  is  made  of 
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a  flat  piece  of  lead,  bent  over  so  as  to  be  double  throughout.    Com- 
pare this  with  fig.  374. 

Fig.  229  is  from  Tribes  Hill,  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  is  in  the- 
Richmond  collection.  The  figures  are  in  relief,  and  the  edge  taste- 
fully wrought.  The  center  is  irregularly  perforated.  Fig.  231  is 
from  Indian  hill  in  Pompey.  It  has  the  figures  12  above,  and  below 
46J  in  early  characters.  On  the  reverse  is  a  broad  loop  for  attach- 
ment. 

Fig.  232  is  in  the  writer's  possession,  and  was  found  at  Boughton 
hill  in  Victor.  It  was  formed  by  welding  two  flat  pieces  of  lead. 
These  have  come  apart,  and  the  side  having  H  on  it  forms  a  flat 
ring,  the  inner  Hne  of  which  crosses  the  H  and  forms  a  circle,  out- 
side of  which  is  ornamental  work.  On  the  reverse  79  appears  above 
a  line,  and  other  characters  below.  There  is  a  long  loop  for  sus- 
pension. Fig.  233  was  furnished  by  Mr  James  Nelson,  of  Cold 
Spring  N.  Y.  It  was  found  on  an  open  air  workshop,  on  the  farm 
of  Charles  De  Rham,  but  probably  had  no  connection  with  it.  It 
is  pyriform  in  outline,  and  flat.  There  are  inscribed  characters  on 
both  sides  and  ornamental  work  about  the  base.  Mr  Nelson  wrote: 
**  It  seems  to  me  it  might  have  been  made  from  a  musket  ball  by 
one  of  the  few  Indians  that  lingered  about  the  coves  of  the  Hudson.''" 
There  would  seem  to  be  too  much  metal  in  it  for  this  origin,  but: 
an  ounce  ball  would  spread  over  a  considerable  space. 

Several  similar  medals  from  Pompey  were  placed  in  the  writer's 
hands  after  the  foregoing  were  described.  All  either  were  or  had 
been  double,  with  projections  behind  for  attachment.  Two  are 
nearly  alike,  and  mav  be  compared  with  the  one  belonging  to  ^Ir 
Moseley.  In  the  best  preserved  of  these  is  a  castle  in  the  center,, 
with  several  turrets.  Fig.  374  is  of  this.  The  other  shows  three 
small  crosses  on  an  elevation  below  and  in  front  of  this.  This 
centerpiece  is  inclosed  by  two  circles  of  points,  now  bent  out  of 
shape.  I'etween  these,  on  the  left,  are  the  letters  CAM;  then  a 
crown  in  the  center  above,  and  on  the  right  of  this  the  letters  PEN. 
^^S-  vS98  shows  the  other,  with  the  central  perforation,  the  back 
having  disappeared.    It  has  the  same  letters  in  the  same  position,  but 
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the  crown  has  been  obhterated.     Possibly  the  lettering  of  Mr  Mose- 
ley's  medal  may  have  been  the  same. 

Another  of  these  Onondaga  medals  is  rude,  but  is  perforated  for 
suspension.  The  figures  44  are  in  the  center,  with  ^  on  the  right 
of  these.  Below  is  the  figure  4  with  some  cross  lines.  This  medal 
is  not  large.  All  these  may  have  been  articles  thrown  away  by  the 
whites  after  using,  but  picked  up  and  treasured  by  the  Indians. 

Mr  Frey  has  a  curious  and  early  ornament  of  this  form  and 
material,  shown  in  fig.  387.  It  is  larger  than  the  last  two,  being 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  but  has  some  features  in  common.  In  the 
center  seems  to  be  a  shield  inclosing  a  large  fortified  building, 
flanked  by  two  separate  towers.  There  is  an  ornamented  half  circle 
below  these,  and  a  large  crown  above.  The  date  of  1630  is  quite 
plain.  The  supporters  are  rampant  animals,  perhaps  lions,  but  the 
heads  are  nuich  worn.  The  one  on  the  right  shows  the  lion's  mane. 
In  the  British  arms  this  is  the  place  for  the  unicorn.  There  is  no 
lettering.  Like  some  others,  it  is  made  of  two  plates,  one  inserted 
in  the  center  of  the  other,  and  flattened  to  correspond  with  its  outer 
surface,  leaving  a  projection  behind  by  which  it  might  be  attached 
to  a  belt  or  dress.  It  is  nuich  defaced,  but  the  above  features  are 
easily  seen. 

Gorgets 

One  of  the  earliest  metallic  ornaments  the  Iroquois  obtained  was 
a  small  and  perforated  disk  of  brass,  thin  and  saucer-shaped.  It 
may  have  been  used  in  several  ways,  but  was  probably  attached 
to  the  clothing.  The  writer  has  found  or  seen  a  number  of  these. 
Mr  Schoolcraft  gave  a  figure  of  one  of  these  with  a  characteristic 
description:  ''This  article  consists  of  a  metal,  which  is  apparently 
an  alloy.  It  is  slightly  ovate,  and  is  perforated  in  the  rim,  so  as  to 
have  been  hung  transversely.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  2r6  inches. 
There  are  no  traces  of  European  art  about  it,  unless  the  apparent 
alloy  be  such.  Locality,  valley  of  Genesee  river."  Schoolcraft, 
p.  135.  Fig.  227  is  from  his,  which  is  represented  as  being  flat,  but 
was  probably  slightly  convex. 

The  finest  silver  gorget  that  has  come  to  the  writer's  notice 
belongs  to  'Mr  Wyman,  and  came  from  an  Indian  grave  in  ]\Iich- 
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igan.  It  is  a  circular  disk,  6|  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  the  usual 
tracery  on  the  surface.  Two  large  studs  attached  it  to  the  garment. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  reported  in  New  York,  but  it  is  likely 
that  some  of  the  larger  ornaments  for  the  breast  had  this  mode  of 
attachment.  Silver  gorgets  were  often  mentioned  in  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, but  many  forms  once  in  use  are  now  entirely  forgotten. 
Loskiel  seems  to  refer  to  something  like  gorgets,  where  he  says  that 
the  ornaments  "  of  the  men  principally  consist  in  the  painting  of 
themselves,  their  head  and  face  principally,  shaving  and  good  clean 
garments,  silver  arm  spangles  and  breastplates,  and  a  belt  or  two 
of  wampum  hanging  to  their  necks."     Loskiel,  1 1203 

Fig.  221  is  a  small  brass  ornament  of  this  kind,  like  a  shallow 
saucer,  and  with  two  opposite  perforations  near  the  edge  for  attach- 
ment. This  was  found  by  the  writer  on  a  fort  site  partly  in  Wal- 
lace's woods,  on  the  north  line  of  Fabius.  This  was  occupied  early 
in  the  17th  century.  Fig.  222  is  a  similar  and  larger  one  from 
:another  fort  not  far  away.     Both  are  in  good  condition. 

Fig.  220  is  a  half  circular  piece  of  flat  and  thin  brass,  having  a 
perforation  near  one  point.  Though  its  present  form  is  perfect,  it 
was  probably  circular  at  first.  This  came  from  Pompey  Center.  A 
longer  one,  with  two  perforations,  came  from  another  site  in  the 
;same  town. 

Fig.  226  shows  a  small  and  thin  brass  crescent  with  a  central 
perforation.  It  was  found  at  Indian  castle,  Pompey,  and  suggests 
•an  ornament  mentioned  by  Clark  from  an  adjoining  site.  He  "said: 
"  Several  brass  crescents  have  been  found  bearing  the  inscription, 
*  Roi  de  France  et  Dieu.'  These  were  probably  used  for  nose  and 
ear  jewels."  Clark,  2:262.  This  has  no  inscription,  and  may  be 
smaller  than  those  mentioned. 

Fig.  275  is  a  rectangular  brass  plate  from  the  Onondaga  fort  of 
1696.  There  are  two  perforations  near  the  upper  corners,  and  the 
lower  corners  are  rounded.  Fig.  288  is  a  rude  ornament  of  flat 
brass,  made  at  the  early  day  when  every  fragment  of  this  metal  was 
utiHzed.  It  is  angular  and  oblong.  One  small  hole  has  been  com- 
pleted and  a  larger  one  begun.  The  writer  found  this  with  fig. 
221.     Fig.  290  will  illustrate  how  such  fragments  were  used.     It  is 
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a  strip  of  brass  with  three  perforations.  Fig.  367  is  a  pentagonal! 
brass  plate,  and  fig.  154  a  brass  circle,  both  perforated.  These  are 
from  Indian  hill,  Pompey.     There  are  others  elsewhere. 

Earrings 

The  earliest  metallic  earrings  in  use  in  New  York  were  probably 
those  of  copper  wire  coiled  and  flattened.  Fragments  of  these  have 
puzzled  some  antiquaries.  It  is  possible  that  some  perforated  disks 
and  coins  may  have  served  the  same  purpose  at  an  early  day,  but 
they  are  more  likely  to  have  been  used  in  some  other  way.  Glass 
and  shell  beads  were  also  utilized  for  earrings,  and  probably  many 
other  things.  In  the  picture  of  Colonel  Pickering's  conference  at 
Buffalo,  in  1793,  all  of  the  Indians  wear  in  their  ears  large  elliptic 
disks,  each  containing  an  engraved  cross.  Stone,  2  1342.  This  form 
does  not  appear  in  any  Xew  York  collections. 

The  earliest  unmistakable  form  was  of  copper  wire,  bent  at  an 
acute  angle  in  the  center,  and  having  the  ends  bent  into  a  flat  coiL 
This  done,  the  wire  was  hammered  down  to  half  its  first  thickness. 
They  are  often  broken  in  the  center,  and  then  give  no  suggestion 
of  their  use.  In  their  symmetric  form  their  purpose  is  evident. 
They  are  occasional  in  Canada,  but  are  probably  more  frequent  on 
Onondaga  sites  than  elsewhere.  The  smallest  which  has  met  the 
writer's  eye  is  a  fragment  from  Ontario  county,  in  the  Hildburgh 
collection.     They  vary  much  in  size. 

Heckewelder  described  another  ornament  for  the  head  which  he 
observed  at  an  Indian  funeral.  "  Her  long  plaited  hair  was  con- 
lined  by  broad  bands  of  silver,  one  band  joining  to  the  other,  yet 
not  of  the  same  size,  but  tapering  from  the  head  downwards,  and 
running  at  the  lower  end  to  a  point."     Hcckezvelder,  p.  270 

Loskiel  said:  ''At  feasts,  their  hair  is  frequently  decorated  with 
silver  rings,  corals,  or  wampum,  and  even  with  silver  buckles. 
Some  wear  a  bandage  round  their  heads,  ornamented  with  as  many 
silver  buckles  as  it  will  hold."  Loskiel,  1  48.  He  adds,  "  They  also 
decorate  the  lappets  of  their  ears  with  pearls,  rings,  sparkling  stones,. 
feathers,  flowers,  corals,  or  silver  crosses."     Loskiel,  1 149 
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One  observation  on  Indian  headdress,  by  this  author,  is  of 
interest : 

The  Delaware  women  never  plait  their  hair,  but  fold  and  tie  it 
round  with  a  piece  of  cloth  .  .  .  The  Iroquois,  Shawanose, 
and  Huron  women  wear  a  queue,  down  to  their  hips,  tied  round 
with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  hung-  with  red  ribbands.  The  rich  adorn 
their  heads  with  a  number  of  silver  trinkets  of  considerable  weight. 
This  mode  of  finery  is  not  so  common  among  the  Delawares  as  the 
Iroquois,  who  by  studying  dress  and  ornament  more  than  any  other 
Indian  nation,  are  allowed  to  dictate  the  fashion  to  the  rest. 
Los  kid,  1 :52 

In  Miss  Powell's  account  of  an  Iroquois  chief  in  1785,  hereafter 
to  be  quoted,  she  said  he  had  "  a  pair  of  immense  earrings,  which 
hung  below  his  shoulders."  The  picture  of  Joseph  Brant  in  his 
youth,  by  Romney,  helps  us  to  understand  this,  his  pendants  being 
of  the  same  length.  Half  of  the  earring  was  a  chain  of  large  silver 
rings.  From  the  base  of  this  depended  three  chains  of  the  same 
kind.  A  system  of  pendants  was  a  favorite  feature  of  this  orna- 
ment, as  will  be  seen  later.  Parts  of  these  were  easily  detached  and 
lost,  and  when  thus  separated  have  been  misunderstood.  Their 
Onondaga  name  is  Ka-ivahs'-JiaJi. 

Fig.  169  shows  the  earliest  form  of  these  ornaments  known  in 
New  York,  and  was  found  in  the  Onondaga  fort  of  1654,  where 
many  have  been  obtained,  both  perfect  and  fragmentary.  It  is 
simply  a  piece  of  copper  wire  symmetrically  coiled  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  forming  a  loop  in  the  center.  This  was  then  hammered 
down  to  a  moderate  degree.  Of  course  there  must  have  been  some 
means  of  attachment  to  the  ear,  unless  the  opening  was  very  large. 
Fig.  168  is  from  a  neighboring  site,  occupied  in  1677,  and  probably 
earlier.  They  were  extensively  distributed,  but  their  use  was  con- 
fined to  that  century.  They  are  often  broken  at  the  loop,  and  in 
this  condition  have  perplexed  some  collectors. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  silver  earrings  known  are  later  than 
colonial  times,  as  will  be  seen  in  fig.  170,  furnished  by  Mrs  Converse, 
whose  fine  collection  is  well  known.  This  has  not  only  the  Ameri- 
can eagle,  but  the  union  shield  on  the  breast.  There  is  provision 
for  a  pendant  in  the  loop  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 
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Fig-.  171  also  suggests  a  recent  date,  having  the  shield,  scroll, 
•eagle's  head  and  stars.  This  also  is  imperfect,  and  came  from  Pom- 
pey.  Fig.  173  is  almost  perfect,  and  was  obtained  at  Cattaraugus 
by  Dr  Evarts.  There  is  an  arch  above  the  spread-eagle,  and  a  thistle 
head  forms  the  pendant.  These  are  national  emblems  of  the  United 
States  and  Scotland,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  them  any 
significance  here.     All  that  was  desired  was  a  pretty  design. 

Fig.  174  again  shows  the  American  eagle  in  an  elaborate  way, 
the  stars  appearing-  on  the  arch  overhead.  It  is  much  like  the  last, 
having-  a  similar  boss  on  the  breast,  but  the  pendant  is  lacking. 
I'his  was  found  long  ago,  at  a  place  called  the  "  Jumps,"  in  the 
town  of  Clay,  where  the  Onondagas  annually  met  to  renew  the 
marks  of  the  extraordinary  leaps  of  a  prisoner. 

Fig.  172  is  an  earring  of  curious  design,  obtained  by  the  writer 
on  the  Onondaga  reservation.  The  elliptic  center  is  in  high  relief, 
and  has  a  lower  notched  border  on  each  side.  It  is  perfect,  and  the 
loop  for  attachment  on  the  back  is  much  Hke  that  of  fig.  185,  but 
more  slender.  This  kind  of  loop  belongs  to  several  which  follow, 
and  is  very  nicely  made. 

Fig.  175  and  176  are  much  alike,  differing  in  the  number  of  pyri- 
form  pendants  and  the  size  of  the  rings.  Fig.  176  seems  perfect. 
Both  belong  to  Onondagas,  and  their  form  seems  rare.  Fig.  177 
is  from  the  same  reservation,  and  seems  a  triangular  pendant  belong- 
ing to  a  large  earring. 

Fig.  178  is  unique.  At  the  top  is  the  half  spherical  ornament 
seen  in  some  others,  as  well  as  the  loop  behind.  Below  this  is  a 
columellar  appendage  with  three  angular  contractions  varying  the 
outline.  It  belongs  to  an  Onondaga  woman.  Fig.  182  has  the 
half  spherical  ornament  just  mentioned,  with  the  usual  loop.  The 
\vriter  obtained  this  pair  at  Onondaga,  as  well  as  fig.  185,  which  is 
of  the  same  character  but  larger. 

Fig.  179  is  a  very  fine  earring  obtained  by  Mrs  Converse.  This 
form  is  rarely  perfect.  There  are  bosses  on  the  lower  corners  of 
the  large  triangle,  with  a  glass  setting  in  the  center.  Below  are 
three  small  pendants  of  a  frequent  form.  Fig.  180  was  obtained 
by  the  writer  at  Onondaga.     The  upper  ornament  frequently  forms 
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a  complete  article,  with  or  without  a  glass  setting.  It  has  the  loop- 
behind  this  diamond  form,  and  a  triangular  pendant  below.  Both 
these  have  glass.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  holes  for  attach- 
ing three  small  pendants  below.  Fig.  i8i  has  these  pendants  in 
place  at  the  base  of  a  similar  large  triangle,  but  is  incomplete  above^ 
This  has  a  glass  setting,  and  belongs  to  an  Onondaga  woman.  Fig. 
184  belongs  to  the  same  person,  and  is  elliptic  in  outline,  with 
notched  edges.  It  is  imperfect.  Fig.  189  is  another  of  hers,  also 
imperfect.  It  is  pyriform  and  set  with  glass,  and  in  general  charac- 
ter is  much  like  the  upper  part  of  fig.  183  reversed.  Fig.  193  is  hers 
also,  having  a  common  form  of  small  "pendant  attached  to  a  thick 
elliptic  ornament  by  a  small  ring. 

Fig.  183  is  another  of  Mrs  Converse's  fine  earrings,  which  seems 
perfect.  A  pyriform  ornament  above,  with  scalloped  edges  and 
glass  setting,  has  a  triangular  pendant  below.  The  top  and  bottom 
of  the  latter  are  embossed.  Fig.  190  is  also  hers,  and  is  unique  ia 
material,  being  of  gold.  It  is  a  plain  ellipse  and  of  small  size,  in- 
creasing in  thickness  by  successive  stages. 

Fig.  186  the  writer  got  at  Onondaga.  It  is  triangular,  with  pro- 
jections and  bosses,  and  plainly  incomplete.  Fig.  191  he  had  from 
the  same  place.  It  is  of  a  diamond  form,  with  bosses  at  the  angles, 
and  is  perfect.  This  is  a  frequent  form,  alone  or  in  combination. 
Fig.  192  is  similar,  but  plainer  and  with  more  openwork.  Several 
of  this  frequent  form  he  also  obtained  there,  which  were  set  with 
glass.  Fig.  188  is  the  triangular  base  of  an  Onondaga  earring,, 
which  has  a  single  boss.  Fig.  187  is  a  very  pretty  circular  earring,, 
set  with  glass,  which  an  Onondaga  woman  gave  to  the  Onondaga. 
Historical  Association. 

One  unique  pair  which  the  writer  got  at  Onondaga  is  not  figured 
here.  The  design  is  a  small  padlock,  with  the  key  attached  out- 
side. There  is  little  probability  that  this  was  of  Indian  make,  but 
most  of  the  foregoing  are  of  Indian  manufacture.  The  article  in 
question  is  of  delicate  and  beautiful  workmanship,  but  not  charac- 
teristic, Hke  those  shown. 

Fig.  200  is  taken  from  one  of  L.  H.  Morgan's  illustrations.  It  is 
a  large  silver  earring,  with  an  eagle  above  a  large  triangle.     The 
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latter  has  scalloped  edges,  and  below  the  base  are  three  small 
pendants.  Some  of  the  Onondagas  wear  a  plain  globular  eardrop 
attached  to  a  ring. 

In  the  Annals  of  BingJiamton  occurs  the  following  passage  regard- 
ing the  triangular  pendants,  and  what  is  probably  the  shield  part  of 
earrings,  though  the  description  is  not  clear.  It  concerned  the 
recent  Indian  occupation  of  Windsor  N.  Y. : 

Deacon  Stow,  who  grew  up  on  these  plains,  mentioned  two  kinds 
of  trinkets  which  he  had  often  found,  himself.  One  of  a  triangular 
form,  about  an  inch  from  angle  to  angle,  made  of  silver,  and  flat, 
of  the  thickness  of  a  lo  cent  piece,  with  a  hole  near  one  angle;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worn  for  a  pendant  at  the  nose.  Another,  of 
silver  also,  made  of  a  gridiron  form,  and  about  the  circumference 
of  a  half  dollar.  Supposed  to  have  been  worn  at  the  nose.  Wilkin- 
son, p.  143 

Finger  rings 

Father  Bruyas  was  accustomed  to  give  his  Oneida  pupils  in  1670, 
if  they  could  repeat  on  Sunday  what  he  had  taught  during  the  week, 
"  pour  recompense  une  corde  de  rassade,  ou  deux  petits  tuyaux  de 
verre  ou  deux  bagues  de  leton."  These  common  beads,  long  bugle 
beads,  and  brass  rings  thus  became  very  common,  and  upward  of 
30  rings  have  been  taken  from  a  single  grave.  The  glass  pipes  or 
bugle  beads  are  still  found  full  4  inches  in  length,  though  usually 
shorter.  The  rings  in  a  grave  may  thus  testify  to  faithful  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  missionary-  kept  partially  in  view  religious 
instruction.  Beads  might  gratify  taste,  but  might  serve  a  more  use- 
ful purpose  if  made  into  a  rosary,  Avith  a  cross  or  appropriate  medal 
at  the  end.  The  rings  almost  invariably  bore  sacred  symbols,  and 
may  have  found  place  elsewhere  than  on  the  fingers.  Xo  Indian 
need  buy  them  if  he  would  be  studious  for  a  week. 

These  early  rings  are  mostly  of  a  rude  and  cheap  character,  but 
many  are  of  good  design  and  finish.  Quite  rarely  one  occurs  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  even  with  a  setting  of  small  stones.  At  a  later 
day  they  were  almost  entirely  of  silver,  and  often  of  a  massive  form. 
Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  native  silversmiths. 
They  were  found  on  all  reservations,  and  the  art  furnished  an  Indian 
surname  which  still  survives. 
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Mr  Crisfield  Johnson  mentions  that  in  1796  there  came  to  Buffalo 
Asa  Ransom,  *'  a  silversmith  by  trade,  who  .  .  .  went  to  work 
making  silver  brooches,  earrings,  and  other  things  in  which  the  soul 
of  the  red  man  and  the  red  man's  wife  so  greatly  delighted."  This 
was  a  profitable  trade.  In  the  Richmond  collection  is  a  box  of  tools 
and  patterns  for  making  silver  ornaments,  obtained  from  an  Indian. 
Many  white  persons  have  seen  the  work  done.  Josiah  Jacobs,  of 
the  Onondaga  reservation,  told  the  writer  that  his  uncle  Ju-ne- 
gant-ha  "  The  tribe  is  very  large,"  made  brooches  out  of  silver  coins 
on  a  small  anvil.  These  were  hammered  out,  and  then  cut  out  by 
patterns.  Punches  and  chisels  were  used,  and  his  greatest  difficulty 
was  in  setting  colored  glass  in  pendants  and  earrings.  Other  smiths 
are  known  by  name  to  the  writer. 

In  his  report  in  1852  Mr  Morgan  says  of  this: 

The  most  of  the  silver  ornaments  in  later  years  have  been  made 
by  Indian  silversmiths,  one  of  whom  may  be  found  in  nearly  every 
Indian  village.  They  are  either  made  of  brass  or  silver,  or  from 
silver  coins  pounded  out,  and  then  cut  into  patterns  with  metallic 
instruments.  The  earrings  figured  in  the  plate  were  made  out  of 
silver,  by  an  Onondaga  silversmith  of  Grand  River,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writer.     Morgan.     Fabrics  etc.  p.  89 

In  the  report  of  1850  he  said  that  hatbands,  arm  and  wrist  bands, 
earrings  and  brooches  of  silver,  were  principally  of  Indian  manufac- 
ture.    For  some  of  these  bars  and  sheets  of  silver  were  required. 

Three  bronze  rings  were  found  near  finger  bones  in  a  bone  pit 
on  the  Tuscarora  reservation,  probably  a  Neutral  ossuary.  Near 
these  was  a  recent  Canadian  penny,  probably  dropped  there  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  local  custom.  When  the  Tuscaroras  disturb  bones 
or  take  anything  from  graves,  they  leave  a  small  coin  as  an  atone- 
ment or  fair  exchange.     Thomas.     Explorations,  p.  513 

Most  collections  made  from  recent  Iroquois  sites  have  these 
bronze  rings,  and  those  represented  are  selected  from  the  many 
which  have  met  the  writer's  eye.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
perfectly  plain,  and  is  in  the  Hildburgh  collection.  It  is  a  simple 
brass  or  copper  cylinder,  about  f  of  an  inch  long,  and  was  found 
in  Ontario  county.  Fig.  366  shows  this  fine  example.  Many  arti- 
cles which  have  a  copper  hue  externally,  appear  yellow  when  cut. 
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The  Jesuit  rings  are  usually  of  brass  or  bronze,  with  an  elliptic 
disk  or  seal,  on  which  are  many  devices,  sometimes  almost  effaced 
by  use.  I.  H.  S.  with  a  cross  above  was  a  favorite;  the  heart,  the 
letter  L,  the  crucifixion,  and  sometimes  a  bust,  appear  on  others. 
A  moderate  number  will  be  illustrated.  They  are  not  often  of  large 
size,  being  given  to  young  women  and  children  as  a  rule.  In  New 
York  none  are  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  few 
arc  as  recent  as  its  close.     They  came  and  went  with  the  missions. 

Cayuga  county  has  been  quite  rich  in  these  rings,  and  a  moderate 
number  have  been  figured  and  placed  on  record.  Fig.  153  is  one 
from  a  site  near  Fleming,  where  many  have  been  found.  There  is 
a  monogram  in  which  M  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature.  A  may 
be  another  part,  or  it  may  be  an  inverted  V.  As  the  heart  above 
this  is  inverted,  this  may  be  the  intention.  There  would  thus  be 
A'.  M.,  for  Virgin  Mary.  Beneath  the  monogram  is  a  flagon  or 
pitclier.  Fig.  343  is  much  like  this,  having  the  same  monogram, 
but  the  fleur-de-lis  takes  the  place  of  the  other  figures,  and  there  is 
an  ornamented  border.  It  is  larger  than  the  last  and  came  from 
the  same  place.     There  were  five  of  these  in  one  collection. 

Vig.  314  has  a  fine  full  face  and  an  illegible  inscription.  It  came 
from  the  same  place,  with  two  others.  Fig.  316  is  also  from  Flem- 
ing, and  shows  a  full  face,  with  a  small  cross  in  the  drapery  on  one 
side.  Fig.  317  was  found  with  the  last,  and  has  a  bust  with  mitered 
head.  A  small  cross  appears.  Fig.  324  is  from  the  same  place, 
and  somewhat  corroded.  Tliough  there  seems  to  be  one  large  cross 
and  three  small  ones,  it  is  probable  that  the  correct  rendering  would 
be  one  large  cross  above  I.  H.  S.,  as  in  other  cases.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  fig.  329,  which  was  found  with  the  last,  but  is  much 
smaller. 

Fig.  325  is  another  of  these  Fleming  rings,  having  I.  H.  S.  in 
plain  roman  letters,  surmounted  by  a  cross  with  expanding  limbs. 
There  are  three  small  crosses  below,  and  an  ornamental  border. 
Fig.  330  shows  another  from  the  same  place,  the  design  of  which  is 
a  large  L,  including  a  small  heart  and  surmounted  by  a  crown.  This 
fine  ring  has  an  ornamental  border.  Fig.  334  is  smaller,  and  has 
the  L  but  not  the  other  emblems.     This  is  from  Fleming,  as  well  as 
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the  next.  Fig.  338  represents  the  crucifixion,  with  a  bleeding  heart 
on  each  side. 

The  following  three  are  from  the  same  place.  Fig.  354  has  a 
crown  above  and  a  star  below.  The  intervening  figure  shows 
clasped  hands.  There  were  two  of  these,  showing  a  neat  border. 
Fig.  355  has  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  cross  above.  Fig.  347 
has  a  heart-shaped  signet,  with  a  neat  border  inclosing  a  large  A. 
No  others  have  been  observed  like  this. 

Fig.  333  is  from  Scipioville,  in  the  same  county,  and  is  much  like 
fig.  330.  Both  have  the  fleur-de-lis  beneath  the  L.  Fig.  352  was 
picked  up  by  the  writer  by  a  Cayuga  grave,  where  many  others  had 
been  found.  At  first  sight  there  seemed  to  be  an  unfinished  L,  but 
a  comparison  with  some  to  follow  will  show  that  it  is  the  base  on 
which  the  large  heart  was  often  placed. 

There  follow  several  from  the  McClure  farm  in  Hopewell.  Fig. 
319  is  a  small  ring  with  a  head  in  profile.  Fig.  320  is  another  fine 
ring,  with  a  Maltese  cross  within  a  circle.  Fig.  331  has  an  angular 
signet,  with  a  plain  border  around  a  large  L  and  a  small  heart.  Few 
rings  occur  on  this  site. 

Bronze  rings  have  been  abundant  on  some  Oneida  sites  on  Oneida 
creek,  but  most  have  disappeared.  Two  only  will  be  mentioned 
now,  both  being  from  Munnsville.  Fig.  321  has  I.  H.  S.  in  plain 
characters,  with  a  cross  above.  Fig.  358  is  a  small  ring,  with  a  pair 
of  compasses  inside  of  a  ring. 

Quite  a  number  have  been  found  at  Brewerton,  but  of  most  of 
these  neither  figures  nor  descriptions  have  been  secured.  Fig.  315 
has  the  unusual  feature  of  a  head  witii  the  face  toward  the  outer 
edge.  The  work*  is  rude  for  there  is  a  great  difference  in  these 
rings  in  every  way.  Fig.  359  has  a  very  small  signet  for  the  size  of 
the  ring,  and  on  this  are  circles  and  lines  variously  arranged.  In 
1900  there  were  taken  from  one  grave  in  that  place,  35  of  these 
bronze  rings,  tied  together  with  buckskin. 

Dr  Hinsdale  obtained  some  rings  in  Pompey.  Fig.  278  is  one  of 
these,  and  is  a  large  pewter  ring,  with  a  double  line  of  small  pro- 
jecting beads  of  the  same  material.     Fig.  279  is  a  fine  specimen. 
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with  the  crucifixion,  and  figures  seated  on  either  side.  .  Fig.  323  is 
another  fine  ring,  with  an  inside  circle,  cross  and  I.  H.  S. 

The  following  are  also  from  Pompey.  Fig.  327  is  a  large  and 
fine  ring  from  a  grave  on  the  Williams  farm,  obtained  in  1886.  It 
has  the  cross  and  I.  H.  S.,  but  in  rather  unusual  form.  Fig.  346  has 
a  small  head. 

A  number  which  follow  are  from  the  site  of  1677,  in  Pompey. 
Fig.  313  has  a  king's  bust  and  scepter.  It  is  large.  Fig.  326  is  also 
large,  and  has  the  I.  H.  S.  and  cross.  Fig.  335  has  a  large  heart 
pcjised  on  a  curved  base,  and  with  a  border  of  curving  lines.  Fig. 
336  is  a  smaller  variant  of  the  last,  but  the  ring  proper  is  more  elabo- 
rate. Fig.  341  is  of  gold  and  has  the  Greek  monogram  for  Christ. 
This  is  unique.  T'ig.  345  has  a  St  Andrew's  cross  within  a  circle,  and 
with  dots  between.  Fig.  348  has  characters  of  uncertain  meaning, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  fig.  350.  Fig.  357  represents  the 
crucifixion.  This  site  has  yielded  so  many  rings  and  crosses  as  to 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  Christian  converts  might  have  made  it 
their  home. 

(!)f  course  Indian  hill,  the  seat  of  the  first  Onondaga  mission, 
would  not  lack  articles  of  this  kind;  and  a  number  follow  from  the 
Onondaga  fort  of  1654.  h'ig.  318  has  a  full  face  and  a  large  key. 
Fig.  322  has  the  I.  II.  S.  and  cross  while  the  ring  part  is  quite 
elaborate.  Fig.  328  is  small,  with  I.  H.  S.  and  the  cross.  There  is 
a  border  of  dots  or  stars.  Fig.  332  has  a  rather  rude  seal,  and  is 
small.  The  large  L  is  not  well  done,  and  there  may  be  a  rude  crown 
above  it.  There  is  a  small  heart  and  the  ring  part  is  elaborate.  Fig. 
340  has  a  small  seal  with  a  medium  sized  heart  resting  on  the  usual 
base.  Fig.  342  has  lines  of  indefinite  character.  Some  may  be  in- 
tended for  palms.  Fig.  344  is  a  peculiar  silver  ring.  The  central 
portion  is  a  quatrefoil,  intersected  by  a  four  pointed  star.  In  the 
■center  and  at  the  ends  of  the  quatrefoil  are  either  pearls  or  small 
lustrous  stones,  some  remaining.  It  is  of  very  unusual  character. 
Fig.  349  has  characters  suggestive  of  a  Greek  monogram.  Fig.  351 
also  lacks  definiteness,  but  was  probably  intended  for  a  large  heart 
with  inclosing  lines.  Fig.  353  has  a  design  suggesting  either  a  cup 
or  paten,  perhaps  with  a  crown  above.     Fig.  356  has  a  good  figure 
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■with  extended  arms,  and  a  halo  above  the  head.  If  intended  for  the 
crucifixion,  the  cross  does  not  appear. 

All  those  included  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  have  been  recently- 
gathered  fromi  this  old  town  whence  hundreds  have  been  taken 
before.  Mr  Clark  said  that  De  Witt  Clinton  had  a  gold  finger  ring 
from  this  place,  procured  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

Fig.  339  was  sent  to  the  writer  by  the  late  Rufus  A.  Grider,  but 
the  design  is  somewhat  indistinct.  A  medium  sized  heart  appears 
above  the  usual  base,  and  there  are  other  figures.  This  is  from  the 
Mohawk  valley,  where  the  old  mission  sites  have  yielded  many.  The 
writer  regrets  that  he  could  not  have  given  more  attention  to  this 
class  of  articles,  in  visiting  several  notable  collections,  but  time 
would  not  allow  of  this.  Though  of  small  size  each  one  has  minute 
details  which  must  be  preserved,  and  much  time  is  often  required  to 
make  out  the  design  on  account  of  corrosion.  A  great  many,  quite 
distinct  and  as  full  of  interest,  could  doubtless  be  added  to  those 
here  portrayed. 

Fig.  364  is  an  illustration  of  a  novel  ring.  A  coil  of  iron  wire 
several  times  encircled  a  finger,  preserving  the  bone  and  as  much 
of  the  flesh  as  came  in.  contact.  This  was  found  in  Fleming.  Fig. 
368  is  a  small  coil  of  copper  wire  which  may  have  served  as  a  ring. 
This  was  found  at  Brewerton  by  Dr  Hinsdale. 

When  the  Iroquois  made  silver  fashionable,  bronze  rings  disap- 
peared, and  for  two  centuries  their  silver  successors  have  fairly  well 
held  their  place.  They  have  disappeared  more  by  being  worn  out 
than  through  a  change  of  fashion,  none  having  been  made  for  many 
years.  Fig.  363  shows  one  the  writer  bought  of  an  old  Oneida 
woman.  The  general  form  is  well  preserved,  but,  if  there  were 
ornamental  details,  they  have  been  worn  away.  ]\Irs  Converse  was 
fortunate  in  getting  two  fine  examples  here  illustrated  from  her 
drawings.  Fig.  360  has  two  hands  clasped  over  a  heart.  Fig.  361 
has  two  hearts  united.  The  symbolism  is  evident  in  both  cases^ 
though  the  Indians  possibly  may  have  cared  little  for  this.  Fig. 
362  is  the  largest  silver  ring  the  writer  has  seen,  and,  as  it  was  prob- 
ably worn  only  on  great  occasions,  it  is  in  fine  preservation.     It  was 
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given  to  Albert  Cusick's  mother  by  her  second  husband  Sah-go- 
hone-datc-hah,  *'  The  one  that  spares  another,"  a  Tuscarora  chief. 
When  seen  by  the  writer  it  had  a  string  of  96  beads  of  mourning 
wampum  attached  to  it. 

Among  the  Onondagas  Ka-nc-ka-ah,  "  Round  thing,"  may  mean 
a  simple  ring.  En-ncah-hah'-scn  represents  one  for  the  finger.  The 
former  word  is  used  for  a  hoop,  but  not  for  a  wheel. 

Fig.  383  is  in  Theodore  Stanford's  collection  in  Munnsville.  It 
has  an  octagonal  seal,  containing  a  flaming  heart  beneath  what  may 
be  an  elongated  star  or  a  radiant  cross.  The  ordinary  rings  are 
found  on  the  Oneida  sites  about  Munnsville,  but  most  of  those  col- 
lected have  already  disappeared. 

The  five  following  rings  are  from  Pompey,  dating  between  1655 
and  1680.  Fig.  389  has  no  emblems,  but  is  of  bronze.  It  had  a 
setting  which  has  been  lost.  Fig.  390  shows  a  person  supporting 
the  dead  Christ.  Fig.  391  may  have  been  intended  to  show  the 
letter  L,  but,  while  the  work  is  sharp,  the  design  is  doubtful.  Fig. 
392  has  stars,  crossed  arrows,  etc.  Fig.  393  has  a  circle,  lines  and 
dots.  Fig.  394  is  in  ]\Ir  Frey's  collection.  There  are  human  figures 
on  each  side  of  the  crucified  Christ. 

A  plain  pewter  ring  was  found  at  Hoffman's  Ferry,  which  was  a 
camping  place.  As  these  were  common  during  the  past  century, 
the  age  and  use  are  both  uncertain,  but,  from  the  location,  it  seems 
to  have  had  an  Indian  owner.  Surface  finds  of  this  kind  are  subject 
to  doubt. 

Silver  crosses 

The  finest  foliated  silver  cross,  used  by  Indians,  which  the  writer 
has  seen,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee  river,  Ohio,  and 
was  exhibited  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901.  This  is 
13^  inches  long  and  8^  inches  wide.  It  weighs  8  ounces,  and  is  a 
Roman  cross,  each  limb  having  foliated  ends.  One  nearly  as  large, 
and  perhaps  as  heavy,  belongs  to  ]\Ir  ^^'alte^  C.  Wyman  of  Chicago. 
It  is  12\  inches  long,  and  8|  inches  wide,  and  is  more  highly  orna- 
mented than  any  of  these  large  crosses  which  the  writer  has  seen. 
Three  limbs  have  the  usual  foHation,  but  the  upper  one  terminates 
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this  abruptly.  At  the  intersection  are  four  ornamental  quadrants, 
forming  a  quatrefoil  with  the  surface  ornamentation.  The  base 
bears  longitudinally  the  name  of  the  former  owner,  Pandikaikawa, 
an  Ottawa  chief.  Two  other  fine  crosses  are  in  the  same  collection, 
but  they  are  of  a  different  character.  An  account  of  these  was  given 
in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  Oct.  8,  1898. 

Two  much  like  this,  but  without  the  central  quadrants,  were 
figured  and  described  by  Mr  Charles  C.  Jones  in  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1881,  p.  619.  The  drawings  are  half  size,  and  show  both 
faces  of  each  cross.  In  these  the  rings  for  suspension  remain.  One 
cross  is  8|  inches  long  by  7J  wide;  the  other  is  8  inches  long  by  7J 
broad.  They  were  taken  from  a  grave-mould  at  Coosawattee  Old 
Town,  Murray  co.  Ga.,  in  1832,  and  are  fine  examples.  Mr  Jones 
said :  "  Indian  relics  were  found  associated  with  them.  We  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  they  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  expedition 
of  Hernando  de  Soto."  As  will  be  seen,  their  true  date  is  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  century,  or  possibly  later.  In  New  York  and 
Canada  they  were  in  use  but  a  few  years  ago.  To  show  how  little 
these  were  thought  of  as  symbols,  it  may  be  said  that  on  one  of  the 
Georgia  crosses  the  owner  had  engraved  an  owl  and  a  horse's  head. 
Morgan  said  that  birds  and  beasts  were  sometimes  engraved  on 
them,  and  two  had  the  name  of  Montreal  stamped  in  the  center. 
The  writer  obtained  all  his  double  crosses  from  one  pagan  family. 

Fig.  198  is  from  Morgan's  report  in  1852,  and  is  a  reduced  figure 
of  a  cross  10  inches  long  and  6  wide.  This  he  had  from  a  Cayuga 
at  Grand  River  reservation  in  Canada.  It  is  of  the  common  form. 
Fig.  209  is  a  smaller  one  from  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  the  size 
of  which  is  conjectural,  but  it  is  apparently  about  5  inches  long.  In 
the  center  it  approaches  the  character  of  Mr  Wyman's  fine  Ottawa 
cross. 

Fig.  205  is  a  reduced  drawing  of  a  fine  silver  cross  in  the  Rich- 
mond collection,  which  is  9I  inches  long  and  7J  wide.  The  ring 
for  suspension  remains.  Each  limb  is  foliated,  and  the  name  of 
Montreal  is  stamped  in  the  center.  The  writer  did  not  learn  its 
history,  but  many  seem  to  have  been  made  at  Montreal  for  general 
trade  purposes,  and  they  are  usually  without  any  religious  symbols 
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■on  the  surface.  They  may  be  considered  mere  ornaments.  This 
also  appears  from  Sir  \\'iniam  Johnson's  journal  of  Sep.  17,  1761, 
when  he  left  some  at  Detroit  for  purposes  of  trade.  Thev  were  to 
be  sent  to  ^Mackinac.  He  said:  "  I  counted  out  and  delivered  to  Mr 
Croghan  some  silver  works,  viz,  150  earbobs.  200  brooches  or  breast 
buckles,  and  90  large  crosses,  all  of  silver,  to  be  sent  to  Ensign 
Gorrel."     Stone.     Johnson,  2  464 

llie  smaller  silver  crosses  are  usually  ornamental,  and  have  from 
one  to  three  crossbars.  Those  with  two  are  most  common,  and 
have  been  widely  distributed.  A  fictitious  antiquity  and  raritv  have 
been  ascribed  to  these  under  the  name  of  the  patriarchal  cross.  All 
of  the  writer's  examples  he  had  of  the  Onondaga  Indians,  as  stated 
"before. 

Mr  David  I^oyle  figured  a  fine  double-barred  silver  cross  from 
Beausoleil  island  in  the  Georgian  bay.  It  is  like  fig.  207  but  larger, 
"being  4^  inches  high.     Two  others  were  with  it.     He  said  of  this: 

Double-barred  crosses  of  this  kind  are  now,  it  seems,  unknown  in 
connection  with  Catholic  worship,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that, 
since  we  received  these  relics  of  the  old  Hurons,  another  one  almost 
identical  in  size  and  pattern  should  have  found  its  way  to  our  col- 
lection from  the  Xorthwest,  where  it  was  picked  up  during  the  late 
rebellion.  .  .  Regarding  the  peculiar  form  of  cross  from  Beau- 
soleil island.  Dean  Harris  of  St  Catharines,  writes :  This  small, 
dual  cross  is  permitted  to  be  worn  only  by  patriarchs  of  the  Latin 
•church.  It  is  also  sometimes  carried  as  a. processional  cross,  and, 
as  Richelieu  was  bishop  and  cardinal,  it  is  possible  that  he  used  such 
a  cross  either  as  pectoral  or  processional.  In  all  probability  these 
ornaments  were  sent  out  to  Canada  during  his  regime,  and,  receiving 
the  blessing  of  the  priest  among  the  Hurons,  would  have  served  the 
•double  purpose  of  being  ornamental  and  of  being  used  in  devotion." 
Boyle,  1 89 1,  p.  64 

As  Richelieu  died  in  1642  and  the  Hurons  were  overthrown  at 
the  close  of  that  decade,  while  this  form  of  silver  ornament  did  not 
come  into  use  among  the  Indians  till  a  century  later,  this  ingenious 
conjecture  fails;  but  the  writer  has  shown  that  the  double-barred 
•crucifix  was  used  in  Xew  York  in  the  17th  century.  The  makers  of 
mere  ornaments  since  then  had  little  care  for  the  original  use  or 
meaning  of  articles,  so  long  as  they  were  attractive  to  the  eye,  and 
'would  sell. 
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Some  Indian  chiefs  have  been  represented  wearing  the  triple  cross,, 
but  otherwise  the  only  one  reported  and  figured  is  Mr  Wyman's. 
The  central  bar  of  this  is  longer  than  the  others,  and  all  the  Hmbs- 
are  foliated.  Tasteful  open  work  adds  to  the  effect,  but  the  general- 
character  is  that  of  similar  double  crosses.  This  form  has  been 
called  the  pontifical,  but  is  purely  ornamental  in  design.  The  figure- 
furnished  is  3f  inches  long  by  nearly  2^  in  the  widest  part.  Like 
his  others,  this  is  from  a  Michigan  grave. 

Mr  Wyman  has  also  a  fine  silver  double  cross,  4J  inches  long- 
and  2^  broad,  with  a  ring  for  suspension.     The  base  is  broad,  and 
the  ends  of  the  limbs  foliated,  the  upper  crossbar  being  shorter  than 
the  lower.     This  is  a  common  feature.     Crosses  of  this  form  and  size 
have  been  found  in  many  places,  and  he  has  several.    Fig.  207  is  a 
smaller  one  of  this  form,  from  the  Rose  hill  farm,  east  of  Geneva,. 
N.  Y.,  and  is  of  actual  size.    Though  made  for  suspension,  the  broad" 
base  would  allow  a  standing  position.    These  are  like  the  Canadian- 
crosses  mentioned  above. 

Fig.  203  shows  one  of  several  from  the  Onondaga  reservation,, 
belonging  to  the  writer.     They  are  smaller  than  the  last,  and  of  a 
slightly   different  form.     The   Indian   owner  had  over  a  dozen  of- 
these,  and  they  were  common  among  western  Indians.     Fig.  201 
is  a  cross  of  the  same  form  in  the  collection  of  Mrs  Converse,  prob- 
ably made  from  the  same  pattern,  but  with  surface  tracery.     There 
were  earlier  double  crucifixes  of  the  same  general  form  from  which 
the  merely  ornamental  cross  may  have  been  derived.     There- was- 
a  small  ring  for  suspension,  now  usually  lacking. 

Fig.  212  is  an  ornamental  double  cross  with  several  openings.. 
All  the  limbs  are  foliated,  and  there  is  a  ring  for  suspension.  The 
general  character  is  that  of  Mr  Wyman's  triple  cross,  but  it  is- 
smaller.  The  writer  had  this  from  an  Onondaga  squaw,  from  whom 
a  friend  obtained  its  counterpart.  The  form  seems  rare,  and  both- 
sides  are  ornamented. 

Small  silver  Roman  crosses  seem  much  rarer,  and  none  have  been 
reported  perfectly  plain.  Fig.  206  is  of  one  with  scalloped  edges,, 
from  East  Cayuga,  a  site  occupied  150  years  ago.  Fig.  202  is  of 
another  which  the  writer  bought  of  an  Onondaga  Indian  in  1901.- 
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Though  nearly  the  same  in  size  and  design,  they  have  not  the  same- 
number  of  crenulations.  Another  was  found  at  Portsmouth  O.,  but 
they  are  everywhere  rare. 

Crosses  and  crucifixes  of  other  materials 
Silver  articles,  as  a  rule,  were  in  little  use  by  the  Xew  York  In- 
dians in  the  17th  centurs',  but  other  materials  naturally  overlapped 
the  introduction  of  these.  Copper,  brass  and  bronze  were  at  first 
the  favorites  for  ornament,  but  pewter  or  lead  was  used,  and  even 
iron  had  a  place.  Fig.  196  is  a  cross  of  lead  from  the  ^IcClure 
site  in  Hopewell,  commonly  known  as  Onaghee.  Circular  projec- 
tions tip  the  three  lower  limbs,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  one 
has  been  lost  from  the  top,  where  the  customary  perforation  would 
have  weakened  it.  It  is  a  good  deal  battered,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  human  figure  on  its  face. 

Crucifixes  have  often  been  found  on  nearly  all  Iroquois  sites  of  the 
last  half  of  the  17th  century.  The  coming  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  1654  marked  a  new  era  of  this  kind,  though  French  and  Huron 
captives  may  have  brought  some  earlier,  or  they  may  have  been 
among  the  spoils  of  war.  Previous  to  that  time  most  European 
articles  came  from  the  Dutch.  Mr  Clark  noticed  the  finding  of  "  a 
curious  brass  image  "  in  Pompey,  just  before  his  history  was  pub- 
lished.    He  also  said: 

A  valuable  cross  of  gold  was  several  years  ago  found  in  the  west 
part  of  Pompey,  and  was  sold  for  $30.  The  significant  i.  H.  s.  was 
upon  it.  Numbers  of  crucifixes  and  crosses  have  been  found.  Brass 
crosses  are  frequently  found,  with  those  letters,  and  the  initials  of 
the  Latin  title  put  upon  the  cross  at  the  crucifixion,  i.  n.  r.  i.,  and  so 
are  medals  of  the  same  metal.     Clark,  2\2y^ 

After  mentioning  a  brass  dial  plate  and  a  paint  box  of  the  same 
metal,  Mr  Clark  speaks  of  ''  another  more  perfect  one  beautifully 
wrought,"  as  though  meaning  another  box.  His  figure,  however, 
is  of  the  two  sides  of  a  crucifix,  with  a  loop  at  the  top  and  a  fluted 
base.  The  obverse  has  Christ  with  extended  arms,  and  a  halo  and 
I.  N.  R.  I.  above  the  head.  Under  the  feet  are  the  crossbones  and 
skull.     This  side  has  a  beaded  border.     On  the  reverse  angels  crown 
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the  Virgin  Mary,  over  whose  head  is  the  dove,  and  under  her  feet 
the  skull  and  crossbones.  Clark,  2:280.  This  is  from  the  fort  of 
1696. 

On  adjoining  lands,  Mr  Clark  said,  "  brass  crosses  have  frequently- 
been  plowed  up,  and  some  of  the  most  perfect  and  highest  finished 
ones  have  over  the  head  of  the  Saviour  the  letters  i.  n.  r.  i.  Most 
of  the  crosses  found  in  other  places  have  the  letters  i.  h.  s/'  Clark, 
2:281.  This  was  more  than  50  years  ago,  and  they  are  occasionally 
found  yet,  as  well  as  on  earlier  sites. 

A  few  representative  early  forms  will  be  illustrated,  and  the  reader 
will  readily  see  the  difference  between  these,  with  their  many  sym- 
bols, and  the  ornamental  forms  already  described,  in  which  these 
are  lacking.     Most  of  these  are  either  of  brass  or  lead. 

Fig.  194  is  the  obverse  of  a  fine  brass  crucifix  belonging  to  the 
late  Hon.  George  S.  Conover  of  Geneva  N.  Y.  He  had  several  of 
these.  This  has  a  beaded  border.  Christ  has  his  arms  extended, 
a  halo  and  i.  n.  r.  i.  are  above  his  head,  and  the  skull  and  cross- 
bones  beneath  his  feet.  The  reverse  has  the  A'irgin  Mary  with  the 
moon  beneath  her  feet,  and  the  dove  descending  from  above.  On 
the  arms  on  this  side  are  the  words  iesvs  maria.  Mr  Conover  had 
this  from  a  burial  place  on  the  Read  farm,  lot  32,  town  of  Seneca. 
]\Ir  Conover  said:  "As  many  as  50  crosses  are  known  to  have  been 
found  in  this  burial  ground,  and  probably  a  great  many  more,  as  in 
former  times,  when  the  field  was  plowed,  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  a  number  of  crosses  and  other  emblems  with  religious 
■devices." 

Fig.  217  is  a  fine  brass  crucifix  from  the  Rose  hill  farm,  east  of 
Geneva  N.  Y.,  obtained  by  Dr  \\\  G.  Hinsdale.  The  obverse  has 
Christ  with  the  usual  emblems,  but  with  the  head  bent  down.  On 
the  reverse  are  the  Virgin  and  child,  with  emblems  near  the  ends  of 
the  arms.  The  pointed  top  of  this  crucifix  is  perforated,  and  forms 
nearly  a  true  pitch. 

Fig.  214  is  a  brass  crucifix  from  Cayuga  county,  having  a  beaded 
•edge.  The  only  emblems  accompanying  the  figure  of  Christ  are  the 
halo  and  inscription  above  the  head.  The  obverse  of  this  is  not 
recalled. 
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Fig".  195  is  a  brass  crucifix  obtained  by  Dr  Hinsdale  in  Pompey. 
The  head  of  Christ  is  bent  unusually  low,  and  the  loop  rises  in  h 
triangular  form  from  the  cross.  Fig.  204  is  a  small  crucifix  from 
Pompey,  the  limbs  ending  in  trefoils.  Each  of  these  includes  a 
small  circle,  but  the  general  design  has  become  obscure  through  use. 
Fig.  211  is  a  beautiful  brass  cross  with  several  perforations.  The 
ends  of  all  the  arms  are  ornamented,  and  I.  H.  S.  appears  on  the 
upper  arm.  Dr  Hinsdale  met  with  this  in  Pompey.  It  is  an  un- 
usual form. 

Fig.  213  is  from  a  figure  furnished  by  Dr  Hinsdale  of  a  curious 
bronze  crucifix  belonging  to  a  boy  in  Pompey.  It  has  two  cross- 
bars, and  each  limb  is  angularly  expanded  at  the  end.  On  the 
obverse  the  arms  of  Christ  are  extended  on  the  upper  limbs,  I.  N.  R.  I. 
appearing  above  his  head.  SALX'ATOR  is  on  the  lower  crossbar, 
and  MVNDI  on  the  lower  limb.  On  the  reverse  the  Virgin  occupies 
the  center,  with  the  sun  above  her  head.  MATER  is  on  the  lower 
crossbar,  and  DEI  on  the  lower  limb.  With  this  was  fig.  219,  a  fine 
but  small  brass  crucifix  with  each  arm  terminating  in  trefoils,  each  of 
which  incloses  a  human  face.  Christ  and  the  inscription  I.  N.  R.  I. 
are  on  the  obverse;  the  reverse  has  two  angels  crowning  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  above  her  head  is  the  sun. 

Fig.  216  is  from  the  Onondaga  fort  of  1696  and  is  much  like  fig. 
213,  having  two  crossbars  and  similar  expansions  at  the  ends  of  the 
arms.  The  design  is  somewhat  obscure  and  no  letters  appear.  Fig. 
218  is  from  the  same  site.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  on  the  obverse 
as  usual.  The  reverse  shows  the  descending  dove,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  angels  on  the  crossbar. 

Fig.  208  is  a  small  cross  from  the  ^^lohawk  valley,  figured  by  Mr 
S.  L.  Frey.  The  limbs  terminate  in  trefoils,  and  there  is  some  sur- 
face decoration,  this  being  a  mere  ornament  of  comparatively  recent 
days.  It  is  of  silver,  and  the  loop  at  the  top  is  broken.  Fig.  215 
is  also  one  of  ^Ir  Frey's  illustrations,  but  is  an  older  article.  Both 
sides  are  adorned  with  emblems,  the  obverse  having  I.  X.  R.  I.,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  nails  and  hammer,  ladder,  skull  and  crossbones; 
while  the  reverse  has  the  heart  in  the  center,  the  spears  beneath,  and 
other  emblems  on  the  limbs. 
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Fig.  210  is  a  brass  crucifix  from  Munnsville,  of  a  larger  size  and 
with  more  emblems,  but  with  much  the  same  arrangement.  One 
•end  of  the  crossbar  differs  from  the  other. 

Fig.  158  shows  both  sides  of  a  thin  brass  crucifix  found  by  Dr 
Hinsdale  among  the  salt  vats  near  the  Ganentaha  spring,  the  seat 
•of  the  French  mission  house  of  1656.  It  is  of  antique  appearance, 
but  in  fine  preservation,  and  the  natural  impulse  is  to  connect  it 
with  this  mission.  The  French  inscription  strengthens  this.  On 
■comparison  with  recent  memorials  of  modern  religious  missions,  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  our  own  day.  The  obverse  has 
Christ  on  an  inscribed  cross,  and  with  the  knees  unusually  drawn  up. 
Each  limb  of  the  cross  terminates  in  a  trefoil  outline,  and  these 
each  include  two  or  three  small  bosses  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse 
is  quite  plain,  and  has  SOUVENIR  on  the  short,  and  DE  MIS- 
SION on  the  long  bar  of  the  cross. 

In  the  Hildburgh  collection  is  a  crucifix  in  which  the  lower  limb 
but  slightly  exceeds  the  other  three  in  length,  these  being  alike  in 
extent. 

Mr  Henry  E.  Kingman,  of  Owego,  kindly  sent  an  account  of 
two  brass  crucifixes  he  found  at  that  place  in  1901,  none  occurring 
there  before.  One  was  perfect;  the  other  broken  at  the  base.  The 
robed  figure  mentioned  is  the  Mrgin,  and  the  general  character  like 
some  before  described.     He  said: 

On  one  side  is  the  Saviour  crucified,  with  a  skull  and  crossbones 
at  the  bottom.  Above  Christ's  head  are  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  but  these 
letters  are  not  distinguishable  on  the  perfect  cross.  On  the  broken 
one  they  can  readily  be  read.  On  the  reverse  is  the  Saviour  in  his 
robes,  while  above  his  head  is  a  crown,  and  above  the  crown  a  dove. 
On  either  side  of  the  head  is  a  cherub.  The  crucifix  is  1}  inches 
long  from  the  tip  of  the  loop  to  the  base,  and  ij  inch  in  width.  The 
other  crucifix  is  wider. 

A  fine  but  small  brass  crucifix  is  from  Pompey,  having  an  extreme 
length  of  ij  inches.  It  is  foliated  in  a  peculiar  way.  There  are 
semicircular  projections  on  each  side  of  the  limbs,  but  the  inter- 
mediate projection  is  long,  narrow  and  pointed.  On  the  obverse 
is  a  figure  of  Christ  with  extended  arms.  The  reverse  has  the  Vir- 
gin, the  angels  and  the  dove.     Fig.  381  is  of  this. 
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Mr  Stanford,  of  ^Munnsville,  has  a  cross  of  some  size,  with  expand- 
ing arms,  suggesting  the  Maltese  cross,  but  with  the  proportions  of 
the  Roman.  Crosses  and  crucifixes  seem  rarer  on  the  ]\Iohawk  and 
Oneida  sites  than  farther  west.  Those  of  Onondaga  have  been 
most  prohfic,  but  they  are  now  everywhere  rare  as  compared  with 
those  found  by  early  settlers,  and  are  valued  accordingly. 

Coins 

The  most  common  coins  found  on  Iroquois  sites  and  used  for 
ornaments  are  the  liards  of  the  17th  century.  The  value  is  about 
lialf  that  of  the  English  farthing.  They  were  at  first  a  silver  coin, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Louis  14  became  restricted  to  copper.  On  the 
coin  the  date  follows  the  inscription,  and  shows  several  issues.  In 
numismatic  records  they  are  described  as  dated  in  1656  and  subse- 
quently. On  Indian  sites  they  are  perforated  for  attachment  or  sus- 
pension, and  are  often  too  much  worn  to  make  sure  of  the  date;  but 
in  New  York  this  seems  always  during  Louis  14's  reign.  Those 
reported  as  having  the  date  of  1650  may  be  safely  referred  to  1656,  a 
slight  erosion  affecting  the  date.  In  Cayuga  county  44  were  found 
in  a  pewter  mug,  which  had  suffered  only  by  early  use.  All  were  of 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

The  obverse  has  a  crowned  bust,  with  the  inscription  in  capitals: 
*'  L.  XIIII,  Roy.  de.  Fr.  et.  de.  Na.;"  reverse,  "  Liard  de  France," 
across  the  surface.  On  the  lower  part  are  three  fleurs-de-lis,  and 
above  these  a  letter,  showing  at  what  place  they  were  made,  for 
there  were  several.  A  stood  for  Paris,  B  for  Rouen,  and  examples 
of  both  these  are  found  at  Indian  hill,  Pompey. 

In  Onondaga  county  they  seem  restricted  to  the  place  first  visited 
by  the  French  in  1654,  and  where  the  Onondagas  remained  till  1682. 
There  they  often  occur.  Fig.  303  shows  both  sides  of  one  found  at 
that  place,  which  has  two  perforations.  Fig.  304  is  another  with  but 
one  hole.  Fig.  297  is  from  the  same  site,  and  has  R  instead  of  Roy. 
This  has  two  perforations. 

The  writer  has  since  had  in  his  hands  liards  from  Pompey  of  the 
D  and  E  issue,  the  former  being  from  the  Lyons  mint. 
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A  smaller  coin  has  a  head  on  the  obverse,  face  to  the  left,  with 
OVR.  D.  C.  D.,  with  the  rest  indistinct.  Fig.  396  is  of  this.  On 
the  reverse  are  four  fleurs-de-lis,  the  upper  one  above  a  castle  towen 
Part  of  the  inscription  is  AN.  1639.  DOVR.  One  better  preserved 
is  in  Theodore  Stanford's  collection,  appearing  in  fig.  397.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  King's  head.  LOVS  remains  on  one  side,  and  FR. 
ET.  NA.  on  the  other.  The  reverse  now  barely  suggests  the  lilies. 
The  date  is  1640;  then  comes  a  cross,  and  then  the  letters  DOVR. 
D'E.  TOV.  Both  these  are  of  copper,  and  they  are  slightly  wider 
than  our  present  cent.  No  coins  o^  older  date  have  been  reported 
from  New  York  Indian  sites. 

Honorary  medals  and  gorgets 

Though  the  Indians  preferred  substantial  presents,  they  were  not 
insensible  to  honorable  distinctions.  They  thought  powder  and 
ball  a  better  means  of  defense  than  the  king's  arms,  but  tokens  of 
personal  rank  they  valued.  So  that  Robert  Livingston  made  a 
shrewd  suggestion  on  returning  from  Onondaga  in  1700,  when  he 
recommended  to  Governor  Bellomont: 

That  his  Ma^^^  amies  be  sent  to  all  the  5  Nations  and  put  up  on 
each  Castle,  and  if  your  Lord^  thought  fit,  that  some  of  their  Chief 
Sachems  had  a  badge  or  the  King's  amies  cut  in  silver  to  hang  about 
their  necks  upon  solemn  days,  I  presume  it  would  be  acceptable. 
O'Callaghan,  4:651 

Whether  this  was  at  once  done  does  not  appear,  but  Queen  Anne 
did  not  forget  the  wise  suggestion.  At  his  first  conference  with  the 
Five  Nations,  in  August  1710,  Governor  Hunter  introduced  a  new 
feature.  The  queen  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  visit  of  the 
New  York  Indians  to  London,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  her  forest 
allies,  regarded  by  her  as  subjects.  On  this  occasion  Governor  Hun- 
ter said : 

Her  Maj*^y  has  sent  them  as  a  pledge  of  her  protection,  and  as  a 
memoriall  to  them  of  their  fidelity,  a  medall  for  each  Nation  with 
her  Royall  effigie  on  one  side,  &  the  last  gain'd  battle  on  ye  other, 
which  as  such  she  desires  may  be  kept  in  your  respective  Castles 
for  ever,  she  has  also  sent  her  Picture  on  silver  twentv  to  each  nation 
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to  be  g-iven  to  y^  Chief  Warriors,  to  be  worn  about  their  necks  as  a 
token  that  they  shall  allwaies  be  in  a  readinesse  to  fight  under  her 
Banner  against  the  common  enemy.     O'Callaghan.    Col.  Hist.  5:222 

Very  proud,  doubtless,  were  these  hundred  warriors,  but  the  cus- 
tom begun  by  the  English  two  centuries  ago,  and  by  the  French 
still  earlier,  has  come  down  to  our  own  dav. 

In  July  1 72 1  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  presented  the  Seneca 
chief  Ghesont  with  a  gold  coronation  medal  of  the  king,  charging 
him  "  to  deliver  this  piece  into  the  hands  of  the  first  man  or  greatest 
chief  of  the  Mve  Xations,  whom  you  call  Kaiiiiygoodk,  to  be  laid  up 
and  kept  "  as  a  token  of  friendship  between  them.  Hazard. 
Minutes,  3  :i30 

Possibly  the  plate  mentioned  in  Penhallow's  Indian  J  Tars  was 
silver  medals  or  badges.  The  Six  Xations  and  Scaghticoke  Indians 
were  well  received  in  Boston  in  1723,  and  the  lieutenant  governor 
**  gave  each  of  them  a  piece  of  plate,  with  figures  engraven 
thereon,  as  a  turtle,  a  bear,  a  hatchet,  a  wolf,  etc.,  which  are  the 
escutcheons  of  their  several  tribes.  And  the  more  to  oblige  them 
to  our  interest,  they  had  a  promise  made  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
scalp,  for  every  Indian  that  they  killed  or  took."     Penhallozv,  i  :ioi 

In  the  Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Journal  for  January 
1899,  Air  R.  W.  McLachlan  gave  an  account  of  medals  awarded  to 
Canadian  Indians.  In  this  are  many  interesting  particulars,  the 
author  being  a  specialist  in  these,  and  putting  many  early  notices 
in  an  accessil)le  form.  The  following  observation  is  of  general  in- 
terest: 

Size  was  of  great  importance  to  the  red  man,  who  was  no  admirer 
of  miniature  medals.  Some  were  struck  exceeding  three  inches  in 
diameter.  These  were  for  the  great  chiefs,  for  there  were  smaller 
medals  for  lesser  lights.  .  .  ^^^hile  we  may  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  more  minor  than  great  medals  were  distributed,  as  there 
could  not  help  but  be  more  lesser  than  "  Great  Chiefs,"  this  fact  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  number  of  existing  medals;  the  larger  medals 
are  by  far  the  more  abundant.  This  may,  in  a  measure,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  minor  chiefs  more  readily  parted  with  their 
medals;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  collectors  in 
the  country  to  secure  and  hand  them  down  to  posterity,  while  the 
great  chiefs'  medals  passed  from  father  to  son  as  an  insignia  of 
office.     .     .     Old  silversmiths  relate  that,  as  late  as  60  years  ago. 
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the  Indians  used  to  bring  in  their  medals  to  have  them  made  over 
into  gorgets  and  armlets.     McLachlan,  2:4 

Mr  McLachlan  quotes  the  earliest  mention  of  medals  in  Canada, 
in  1670-71,  from  volume  4  of  the  Archives  of  that  country: 

A  savage  of  the  Sault,  (Caughnawaga),  named  Louis  Atouata, 
godson  of  the  King,  who  preserves  as  a  precious  thing  the  medal  of 
which  his  Majesty  made  a  present  to  him. 

A  medal  was  ^struck  about  1670,  for  the  friendly  Indians  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  had  no  relation  to  New  York,  while  most  French  medals 
came  there  at  one  time  or  another. 

Mr  McLachlan  also  describes  a  medal  of  1693,  in  five  sizes.  The 
obverse  has  "  the  head  of  Louis  14,  with  flowing  hair,  and  on  the 
reverse  those  of  his  son  the  dauphin  and  the  three  sons  of  the  latter.'' 
But  one  original  is  known,  but  restrikes  have  been  made.  This 
writer  also  quotes  an  account  of  medals  used  in  Canada  in  1723,  and 
placed  after  death  on  the  biers  of  Indian  chiefs. 

In  another  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Numismatical 
and  Archaeological  Society  of  New  York,  1883,  p.  17-20,  he  gave  two 
quotations  not  found  in  O'Callaghan's  New  York  colonial  docu- 
ments.    Governor  Vaudreuil  wrote  thus  Sep.  21,  1722: 

I  have  received  the  letter  with  which  the  council  has  honored  me, 
and  the  twelve  medals  bearing-  the  portrait  of  the  King;  eight  small 
and  four  large.  I  have  continued  to  be  careful  not  to  be  too  lavish 
with  this  favor  among  the  Indians,  and  to  give  them  only  to  those 
who  by  their  services  to  the  nation  deserve  them,  and  to  those  whom 
I  desire  to  bind  to  our  interest  by  this  mark  of  honor. 

The  reference  is  to  an  established  custom.  He  quotes  also  from 
Beauharnois  under  date  of  Aug.  25,  1727: 

Since  the  death  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the  Rev.  Father  Jesuits  have 
not  asked  medals  for  the  chiefs  of  the  settled  Indians,  for  whom  it 
was  customary  for  them  to  ask  some.  The  Rev.  Father  de  la  Chasse, 
to  whom  the  Marquis  de  la  Vaudreuil  had  given  one,  tells  me  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  some  more.  I  have  received  proof 
of  this.  The  Indians  from  above,  when  they  come  down  to 
Montreal,  would  not  relieve  me  from  promising  them  to  several  who 
have  served  us  well  among  their  tribes.  I  pray  you  to  enable  me  to 
satisfy  these  savages,  and  to  send  me  a  dozen  small  medals  and  six 
large  ones. 
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On  the  same  subject  Governor  Beauharnois  wrote  again,  Oct.  15, 
i'/^2,  to  the  Count  de  Maurepas: 

I  thank  you,  My  Lord,  for  the  twelve  medals  you  had  the  good- 
ness to  send  me  for  the  Indians.  His  ^lajesty  may  be  assured  that 
I  will  make  the  most  of  them,  and  that  I  shall  not  distribute  them 
except  to  Chiefs,  whose  services  and  attachment  to  the  French  will 
be  known  to  me.  As  there  are  many  such  to  whom  I  have  promised 
such  a  token  of  honor,  and  as  the  adventure  of  our  Iroquois  and 
Hurons  against  the  Foxes  places  me  under  the  obUgation  of  giving 
a  few  to  the  principal  Chiefs  of  the  expedition,  I  beg  you,  My  Lord, 
to  order  that  some  be  sent  me  next  year,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
invest  them  with  this  mark  of  honor,  which  also  renders  them  more 
respectable  among  their  people.     O'CaWaghan.     Col.  Hist.  9:1036 

Sir  William  Johnson  gave  "  three  silver  gorgets  to  three  of  the 
principal  warriors  "  of  the  Ganuskago  Indians,  at  Fort  Johnson, 
Feb.  26,  1756.  At  the  same  place,  July  12,  he  ''put  medals  round 
the  necks  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delaware  chiefs,  and  also  to  the 
chief  Sachem  of  the  River  Indians,  accompanied  with  the  usual  ex- 
hortation, also  gave  silver  Gorgets  to  some  of  their  head  Warriors.'' 
OVallaghan.     Col.  Hist.  7:160 

He  held  a  council  at  Onondaga  lake  that  year.  When  the  Onon- 
daga speaker  had  concluded  his  address,  July  2,  "  Sir  William  then 
rose  and  put  a  medal  about  the  Speaker's  neck  and  declared  him  a 
Sachem  of  that  Council,  charging  himto  be  steady  to  his  Majesty's 
interest."     O'Callaghau.     Col.  Hist.  7:149 

To  take  off  the  medal  was  to  renounce  friendship  or  allegiance, 
and  this  the  French  encouraged  when  English  medals  were  worn. 
A  Seneca  chief,  who  wore  an  English  medal  in  1775,  said  to 
Governor  Vaudreuil :  "  I  tear  off  the  medal  of  the  King  of  England, 
which  hangs  from  my  neck  and  trample  it  under  foot.''  O'Callaghan. 
Col.  Hist.  10:378 

The  year  before,  the  La  Presentation  Indians  had  sent. to  M. 
Duquesne  "  the  medals  the  English  had  presented  to  some  of  that 
village  who  had  furtively  assisted  at  the  Council  at  Orange."  O'Cal- 
laghayi.     Col.  Hist.  10:263 

Two  Iroquois  chiefs  gave  up  their  English  medals  to  Vaudreuil 
in  Aug.  1756.     Of  another  he  said:  "'  I  have  appointed  this  Onon- 
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daga  a  chief,  and  have  decorated  him  with  the  King's  medal,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  proofs  he  has  afforded  me  of  his  fidehty,"  the  Onon- 
dagas  being  then  ahiiost  eciually  divided.  In  December  of  that  dis- 
couraging year  to  the  EngHsh,  an  Oneida  chief  gave  up  two  Enghsh 
medals  to  the  French,  saying: 

Father.  We  can  not  retain  two  medals  which  we  have  formerly 
had  the  folly  to  accept  from  our  brethren,  the  English,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction.  We  acknowledge  that  these  medals  have  been  the  true 
cause  of  our  errors,  and  that  they  have  plunged  us  into  bad  busi- 
ness. We  strip  ourselves  of  them;  we  cast  them  from  us,  in  order 
not  to  think  any  more  of  the  English.  O'Callaghan,  Col.  Hist. 
10:513 

The  gorgets  are  not  usually  described,  but  many  were  given  to  the 
Five  Nations  and  Delawares.  The  following  description,  given  to 
the  French  in  1758,  seems  that  of  a  well  known  medal: 

The  Governor  of  Philadelphia  has  held  a  great  council  with  them, 
at  which  he  has  distributed  a  great  quantity  of  belts,  calumets  of 
peace,  and  more  than  40  silver  gorgets.  A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations 
has  carried  to  the  Commandant  of  Niagara  one  of  those  gorgets  on 
which  was  engraved  a  Sun,  with  an  Indian  and  a  Squaw  feeding  a 
fire,  and  an  Indian  smoking  a  great  calumet  with  an  Englishman 
under  the  shade  of  the  tree  of  peace.    O'Callaghan.    Col.  Hist.  10:839 

An  affecting  incident  took  place  soon  after  Sir  William  Johnson's 
death.  Some  Onondagas  were  at  Johnson  Hall,  Sep.  12,  1774,  and 
the  Bunt's  eldest  son  produced  the  various  marks  of  the  baronet's 
regard. 

Then  (according  to  the  old  custom  after  such  an  event)  he  laid 
them  down  consisting  of  a  silver  hilted  sword,  laced  hat,  medals, 
flags,  &c.  before  Col.  Johnson,  observing  that  his  dear  friend,  being 
now  no  more,  these  things  must  be  restored  to  Col.  Johnson  for  his 
disposal.  Then  a  noted  Chief  and  particular  friend  of  Sir  Wm 
Johnson's  arose,  took  off  his  medal  &c.  and  did  in  like  manner  as 
the  former,  as  did  some  others.  .  .  Then  Col.  Johnson  put 
the  medals  «&c.  about  their  necks  and  returned  the  several  articles 
they  had  surrendered.     O'Callaghan.     Col.  Hist.  8:498 

A  similar  thing  occurred  at  the  Canandaigua  conference,  held  by 
Col.  Pickering  in  1794.  There  was  a  condolence  at  the  opening. 
Red  Jacket  said  they  returned  gifts  to  the  donors  when  any  one  died, 
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and  he  returned  to  the  commissioners  a  silver  gorget  which  had 
belonged  to  a  dead  chief,  and  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
L'nited  States. 

These  were  not  considered  equal  in  value  to  medals.  In  1741  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois  invested  an  Iroquois  chief  of  the  Sault  with 
?  gorget,  till  he  could  give  him  a  medal  as  a  mark  of  rank,  but  all 
medals  had  not  this  character. 

The  finest  of  the  English  silver  medals  which  the  writer  has  seen 
belonged  to  Mr  John  Jones,  of  Baldwinsville  X.  Y.  It  came  to  him 
as  an  heirloom,  and  was  said  to  have  been  from  the  bodv  of  an 
Indian  chief.  The  history  is  not  very  clear.  Though  it  has  been 
roughly  handled  by  children,  it  is  in  good  preservation,  owing  to 
the  deep  border  and  high  relief.  On  one  side  is  the  British  coat 
of  arms,  with  the  usual  mottos.  On  the  other  is  a  line  head  of 
<jeorge  2,  facing  the  left.  The  inscription  around  the  border  is 
GEORGIVS.  II.  D:  G:  .MAG:  BRI:  FRA:  ET.  H:  REX.  F:D. 
in  roman  capitals.  As  this  monarch  reigned  from  1727  to  1760,  the 
medal  would  come  between  these  dates,  and  probably  during  the  old 
French  war.  It  is  il  inches  across,  and  is  quite  heavy.  Fig.  280 
shows  the  obverse  of  this. 

In  American  Colonial  History  illustrated  by  Contemporaneous 
Medals,  this  issue  is  described  : 

Obverse:  gkorgivs  ii.  d.  g:  mag:  bri:  fra:  et:  h:  rex:  f.  d. 
Bust  of  the  King,  laureate,  facing  the  left,  without  drapery.  Reverse. 
The  Royal  Arms  within  the  Garter  and  with  supporters,  helmet, 
crown  and  crest;  upon  the  Garter,  dieu.  et.  :^iun.  droit.  Silver, 
cast  and  chased,  with  loop  and  ring.     Size  30.     Betts,  p.  177 

The  medal  here  represented  accurately  corresponds  with  this 
description,  and  must  be  considered  one  of  this  issue.  American 
medalists  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  are  the  30  brought  to  Xew 
York  bv  Sir  Danvers  Osborne  in  1753,  for  distribution  to  the 
Indians,  reference  to  which  is  made  in  a  following  paragraph. 
Everything  agrees  with  the  family  tradition. 

There  is  another  familiar  Indian  medal  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  which  has  been  found  in  Xew  York. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Indian   medals  not  found  here,  or  which 
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have  no  connection  with  New  York,  are  not  iUustrated  in  this  paper. 
Several  colonial  and  Canadian  medals  are  thus  passed  over. 

The  medal  just  referred  to  was  found  when  the  Erie  canal  at 
Oriskany  was  enlarged  in  1849.  Some  graves  were  opened,  contain- 
ing 10  or  12  skeletons,  with  ornaments  and  medals.  On  one  was 
a  head  of  George  i,  with  the  title,  George,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
in  capitals.  On  the  reverse  was  an  Indian  behind  a  tree,  with  bow 
and  arrow,  shooting  at  a  deer.  This  part  of  the  account  is  clear, 
but  some  other  statements  are  erroneous.  For  instance,  a  medal 
of  George  i  is  said  to  have  been  dated  in  1731.  The  other  medals 
were  dated  from  173 1  to  1735.  Some  of  the  later  Georges  used  the 
same  design. 

Besides  one  of  these  medals  from  the  lower  Mohawk  valley,  some- 
what indefinitely  reported,  Mr  Conover  described  one  from  the 
Read  farm  in  Seneca,  which  was  taken  from  the  Indian  cemetery 
there,  and  from  which  he  deduced  its  age.  He  described  it  as  '*  a 
copper  or  brass  medal  of  about  i  \  inches  in  diameter.  On  one  side 
of  this  medal  was  the  representation  of  an  Indian  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  in  the  act  of  shooting  at  a  deer,  a  tree  being  between  them, 
and  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  being  alongside  of  the  top  of  the  tree. 
On  the  reverse  was  a  medallion  likeness,  and  around  it  and  near 
the  edge  of  the  circumference  the  words,  George,  king  of  Great 
Britain.  As  the  reign  of  George  i  was  from  1714  to  1727,  and 
such  tokens  were  only  presented  to  those  Indians  who  were  of 
importance  among  their  own  people,"  and  this  could  not  be  secured 
in  youth,  he  inferred  that  it  nuist  have  l)een  given  to  an  old  man 
who  was  buried  with  it  in  the  first  half  of  that  century.  As  the 
medal  might  have  been  preserved  in  the  family,  the  conclusion  does 
not  follow  as  to  the  date  of  the  cemetery,  as  Mr  Conover's  farther 
statement  shows: 

There  has  also  been  lately  found  what  at  first  seemed  a  small  lead 
bullet,  which  had  been  flattened,  but,  upon  its  being  cleaned  from 
the  dirt  and  corrosion,  it  proved  to  be  a  leaden  seal,  such  as  was 
used  in  colonial  times,  and  which  had  the  date  of  1767  cut  on  its  face. 

In  the  above  account  Mr  Conover  should  have  said  the  obverse 
had  the  head  of  the  king,  but  this  is  a  mere  technicality.     In  the- 
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series  of  newspaper  articles  by  him,  from  which  this  is  quoted,  he 
recorded  many  things  worthy  of  preservation.  A  careful  and  judici- 
ous writer,  he  did  much  excellent  local  work. 

One  of  these  figures  of  medals  appears  in  ]^Iiner's  History  of 
Wyoming  from  an  example  found  on  the  Susquehanna  in  1814,  and 
now  said  to  be  in  a  collection  at  Carbondale  Pa.  Fig.  289  is  from 
his  picture  of  this,  but,  though  he  said  it  bore  the  date  of  1714.  this 
does  not  appear.  In  that  year  George  i  began  to  reign.  Mr 
McLachlan  w  rites : 

In  1859  two  medals  were  turned  up  among  other  Indian  remains, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  older  of  these  has  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  George  i,  and  the  other  the  head  of  George  2. 
The  reverses  of  both  have  a  representation  of  an  Indian  aiming  at 
a  deer. 

More  of  this  class  of  medals  have  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  than  elsewhere,  and  they  are  divided  into  these  two  reigns. 
As  all  may  occur  in  Xcw  York,  a  1)rief  description  of  some  of  these 
is  given.     The}'  are  of  brass. 

One  like  the  medal  described  by  Miner,  but  smaller  and  found  in 
\'irginia,  is  now  in  W'ilkesbarre.  Another,  found  at  Tunkhannock 
Pa.,  has  a  large  Indian  throwing  a  spear  at  a  small  deer  on  the  left. 
This  is  quite  thick.  Another  Mrginia  example  has  on  the  obverse 
a  laureated  head  of  George  i  facing  the  left.  The  inscription  is 
Georgius — Mag.  Bri:  Fra.  et.  Hib.  Rex.  in  capitals.  Reverse: 
Indian  at  right,  nearly  erect,  bending  forward  under  a  tree  which 
follows  the  curve  of  the  rim,  holding  a  bow,  etc.  A  running  deer 
under  a  tree  at  the  left.     Betfs,  p.  83 

Another  Pennsylvania  specimen  has  the  king's  laureated  bust  to 
the  left,  in  armor.  The  inscription  is  Georgius  II.  D,  G:  Mag.  Br. 
Ft.  et.  Hib.  Rex.  in  capitals.  Reverse:  Indian  at  right  under  a  tree, 
shooting  at  a  deer  running  away  under  a  tree  at  the  right.  Betts, 
p.  84 

This  should  probably  be  the  left,  as  in  the  other  cases,  for  the 
reported  arrangement  would  not  suit  the  requirements.  In  another 
medal  it  is  possible  the  spear  described  may  have  come  from  a  wear- 
ing away  of  the  bow,  changing  the  appearance.  As  no  figures  have 
been  given,  the  descriptions  are  followed. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  writer  Mr  McLachlan  says: 

Another  medal  for  the  Indians  is  referred  to  in  an  article  in  the 
Historical  Magazine  for  September  1865,  pa§"e  285,  which  states  that 
''  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  after  he  had  been  appointed  Governor  of 
New  York  in  1753,  brought  out,  among  other  presents  for  the  Six 
Nation  Indians,  30  silver  medals,  his  majesty's  picture  on  one  side, 
and  the  royal  arms  on  the  other.  .  .  These  medals  seem  to  have 
disappeared,  possibly  a  stra}^  one  may  be  found  in  some  collection." 

Sir  Danvers  Osborne  died  two  days  after  his  installation  in  office, 
and  there  is  no  reference  to  these  medals  in  the  succeeding  Indian 
councils.  The  Baldwinsville  medal  is  one  of  those  described.  A 
remarkably  fine  bronze  medal  found  in  the  Onondaga  valley  in  1893, 
between  the  old  Indian  fort  and  the  present  reservation,  has  no 
reference  to  the  Indians  and  yet  may  have  belonged  to  one  of  them. 
It  is  finely  executed,  and  was  found  by  Mr  George  Slocum,  in  whose 
hands  it  still  remains.  Fig.  311  shows  the  obverse  and  fig.  312  the 
reverse. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  fine  bust  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  w  ith  the 
legend  in  capitals  around  tlic  edge,  WILL:  Dl'KE:  CUMB: 
BRITLSI 1 :  Hl^HxC  ).  The  other  inscriptions  are  in  capitals.  Under 
the  bust  and  following  the  rim  is  a  scroll  inclosing  the  words 
"  BORN  15  APR.  1721."  Next  the  rim,  on  the  reverse,  arc  the 
words,  "REBELION  JUSTLY  REWARDED;"  and  under  a 
group,  in  two  straight  lines,  is  the  continuation  "  |  AT  CARL1L1^2  | 
ANNO  1745.  I  "  A  bareheaded  officer  leads  forth  two  prisoners  on 
the  left;  one  of  them  a  Scotchman  with  a  rope  around  his  neck;  the 
mounted  duke  points  with  his  sword  to  the  right,  as  though  order- 
ing them  to  execution.  This  is  not  mentioned  among  the  war 
medals  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  medals  was  designed  expressly  for 
Indian  use,  but  the  exact  date  is  in  question.  An  unused  example 
is  figured  in  the  McdaiHi'ci-  dii  Canada,  or  Canadian  Coin  Cabinet, 
published  at  Montreal  in  1888  by  Joseph  Leroux  M.  D.  The  brief 
description  follows:  ''837.  Obv.:  View  of  the  City  of  Montreal. 
MONTREAT..  D.  C.  F.  Rev. :  Plain,  in  order  to  write  the  name  of  the 
Indian  chief  to  whom  the  medal  was  awarded.     Size  2,2,  rarity  8." 
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Tliis  retains  the  ring-  in  the  loop  above,  but  this  is  commonly 
lackini^:.  ^  )n  the  obverse  the  city  is  represented  with  houses, 
ciinrv^h  s])ires  and  the  T.ritish  tlag'.  and  has  lines  of  defense  between 
it  and  the  water.  A  small  cartouche  below  incloses  the  letters 
D.  C.  F.  The  reverse  is  perfectly  smooth  in  this  case.  In  others 
the  Indian's  name  is  in  script  above,  following  the  rim.  The  name 
of  the  nation  is  in  capitals,  in  a  straight  line  across  the  center. 

As  Mr  McLachlan  has  given  special  attention  to  these  medals, 
S(ime  ([notations  are  here  made  from  his  letters  to  the  writer  in  1891. 
He  (litters  from  the  latter  regarding  the  date,  connecting  them  witli 
Sir  William  Johnson's  western  trip  in  1761.     He  says: 

He  is  at  Oswego,  ready  to  sail  on  July  21,  1761 :  "  Got  everything 
on  board  the  vessel,  then  met  the  Onondaga  chiefs.  When  assem- 
bled. T  bid  them  welcome.  .  .  Then  delivered  the  medals  sent 
me  by  the  Oneral  for  those  who  went  with  us  to  Canada  last  year, 
being  twenty-three  in  number."  The  taking  of  ^Montreal  was 
almost  the  only  engagement  in  which  the  Xew  England  Algonquin 
tribes  acted  ^vith  the  Iroquois.  ^^lontreal  was  invested,  at  the  con- 
quest, by  an  army  in  which  the  Indians  under  Sir  WilHam  Johnson 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  view  of 
I^Tontreal  should  have  been  used  for  any  other  occasion  than  the 
concpiest. 

In  regard  to  other  points,  he  adds  that  in  his  opinion  an  actual 
instead  of  conventional  view  of  Montreal  would  have  been  given 
when  better  known: 

The  D.  C.  F.  is  a  stamp  such  as  jewelers  use  to  stamp  their  plate. 
It  has  been  stamped  on  after  the  medal  was  cast.  That  the  name  of 
the  tribe  should  be  spelled  differently  from  Sir  William  Johnson 
does  not  matter,  for  the  item  states  that  they  were  ordered  by  the 
General,  probably  Amherst.  He  therefore  would  adopt  his  own 
spelling-.  Medals  given  after  the  Revolution  bear  the  head  of  George 
3  and  the  royal  arms. 

In  a  letter  of  lune  4.  1902,  Air  ]\IcLachlan  maintains  his  position 

and  adds: 

I  have  claimed  that  the  medal  was  made  in  Xew  York.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  medal  described  by  Betts,  page  22y,  which  bears 
the  same  maker's  mark.  The  medal  is  too  crude  in  workmanship 
to  be  of  English  manufacture.     The  Xew  York  Indian  medal  clearly 
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proves  that  the  maker  was  not  a  Canadian.  Hence  the  medal  could 
not  have  been  revolutionary.  As  is  well  known  in  history,  the 
bulk  of  the  Indians  that  came  to  Montreal  were  from  Michigan  and 
other  western  districts,  while  those  who  w'ere  at  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal  were  Mohicans  and  Iroquois.  AVc  find  none  of  the 
Montreal  medals  among  the  tribes  that  were  under  the  French  influ- 
ence previous  to  the  conquest.  All  I  have  seen  or  heard  about  bear 
the  tribal  names,  Mohicans,  Mohawks  and  Onondagas.  This  to  me 
is  a  most  convincing  argument.  These  three  tribes  would  not  have 
been  singled  out  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  numbers  of  the  western 
tribes.  Another  strong  proof  is  that  we  have  no  other  medal  that 
could  have  been  distributed  in  1761  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  as 
described  in  the  entry  in  his  diary.  Then  the  inscription  scratched 
on  my  medal  must  be  counted  of  some  value  as  evidence. 

All  of  Mr  McLachlan's  arguments  have  been  stated,  and  due 
weight  should  be  given  to  them  and  to  the  rank  of  their  author,  from 
whom  the  writer  is  compelled  to  differ,  though  w  ith  some  hesitation. 
I  do  not  find  it  proved  that  these  medals  were  made  in  New  York 
and  not  in  Montreal.  Some  of  the  best  silversmiths  wxre  in  the 
latter  place  at  both  dates  mentioned.  If  they  were  made  in  New 
York,  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  city  was  in  British  hands 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Quebec  and  Montreal.  There  are  tw^o 
medals  directly  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  taking 
of  Montreal,  which  Johnson  might  have  used.  The  inscription 
scratched  on  Mr  McLachlan's  medal  is  clearly  erroneous  in  date,  as 
will  appear  later.  The  omission  of  western  tribes  on  the  medals 
found  is  no  more  singular  than  the  omission  of  four  of  the  Six 
Nations.  It  is  negative  evidence  at  best.  Thus,  while  it  would  be 
unwise  to  say  that  the  true  date  is  not  that  of  1761,  there  is  but  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  that  date. 

Some  reasons  against  it  will  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  these 
and  other  medals,  but  others  may  be  briefly  stated  here. 

Conventional  views  of  cities  w^ere  then  customary,  as  may  be  seen 
on  old  pow^derhorns  and  seals;  Montreal  was  the  seat  of  the  Indian 
agency  during  the  Revolution  and  the  headquarters  of  warlike  opera- 
tions; the  spelling  of  Onondagos  is  that  of  Col.  Claus,  the  agent,  and 
not  that  of  Johnson;  the  River  Indians  were  constantly  employed  by 
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the  British  government,  had  villages  in  the  Mohawk  territory,  and 
virtually  belonged  to  that  people.  In  the  Revolution  60  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fought  on  the  EngHsh  side.  It  is  improbable  that  John- 
son had  2^,  medals  with  names  and  nations  inscribed,  for  distribution 
at  Oswego.  They  would  have  had  a  general  character,  whereas 
these  were  filled  out  from  time  to  time  for  personal  services.  Some, 
held  in  reserve,  were  never  engraved.  Lastly,  some  of  these  names 
correspond  with  those  of  chiefs  attached  to  early  land  treaties  with 
the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1761  Johnson  also  had  similar  medals  for  the  Oneidas,  but  none 
of  these  have  been  found.  He  was  at  Oneida  Old  Castle,  July  16, 
and  said: 

I  then  acquainted  them  that  General  Amherst  had  sent  me,  some 
time  ago,  medals  for  such  persons  as  went  to  Canada  with  the  army 
last  year,  which  I  was  now  ready  to  deliver,  were  the  persons  here 
to  whom  they  belonged.  As  they  were  not,  must  keep  them  till  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  them  myself,  that  no  mistake  might 
be  committed.     Stone.     Johnson,  2:432 

Mr  J.  Y.  H.  Clark  described  one  several  times  examined  by  the 
writer : 

A  silver  medal  was  found  near  Eagle  village,  about  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  but  a  little  thinner,  with  a  ring  or  loop  at  one  edge,  to  admit 
a  cord  by  w-hich  it  might  be  suspended.  On  one  side  appears  in 
relief,  a  somewhat  rude  representation  of  a  fortified  town,  with 
several  tall  steeples  rising  above  its  buildings,  and  a  citadel  from 
which  the  British  flag  is  flying;  a  river  broken  by  an  island  or  two, 
occupies  the  foreground,  and  above,  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
medal,  is  the  name  Montreal.  The  initials,  d.  c.  f.,  probably  of  the 
manufacturer,  are  stamped  below.  On  the  other  side,  which  was 
originally  made  blank,  are  engraved  the  words  caxecya,  Onon- 
dagoes.  .  .  There  is  no  date  on  this  or  any  other  of  the  medals. 
But  this  must  be  at  least  older  than  the  Revolution.     Clark.  2:274 

This  should  be  Caneiya  in  script  and  Onondagos  in  capitals.  Fig. 
281  shows  this  medal  as  drawn  by  the  writer  at  Mr  L.  W.  Ledyard's, 
Cazenovia  N.  Y.  in  1882.  It  w^as  in  his  possession  for  many  years. 
If  of  revolutionary  date,  as  the  writer  thinks  probable,  the  Caneiya 
of  the  medal  might  correspond  with  the  Onondaga  chief  Kaneyaagh, 
of  the  treaty  of  1788. 
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Mr  McLachlan  kindly  furnished  figures  of  some  medals.  Fig. 
282  shows  one  of  these,  and  his  description  follows: 

Obverse,  Montreal;  in  the  exergue,  DCF  stamped  in  a  sunk 
oval.  A  view  of  a  walled  town  with  a  body  of  water  in  the  fore- 
ground, into  which  a  small  stream  flows.  There  are  five  church 
spires  ranged  along  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  a  flag  displaying 
St  George's  cross  to  the  right.  Reverse.  Plain ;  Onondagos  is  en- 
graved in  capitals  across  the  field,  and  the  name  Tekahonwaghse  in 
script  at  the  top.  Some  one  has,  at  a  later  time,  scratched  across  the 
lower  part  with  a  sharp  pointed  instrument,  in  three  lines,  |  Taken 
from  an  Indian   |   cheif  in  the  American   |   War,  1761.I 

Mr  Betts  also  illustrated  and  described  this  medal. 

In  the  addition  there  is  an  evident  error  for  there  was  no  war  in 
that  year,  but,  if  it  were  1781,  it  would  correspond  with  the  American 
war,  as  the  English  termed  that  of  the  Revolution.  Allowing  this 
date,  TekaJwjizvaghse  might  be  Takanaghkzvaghsen,  an  Onondaga 
■chief  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1788,  or  Tagonaghquaghsc,  appointed 
chief  warrior  of  that  nation  in  1770,  and  perhaps  the  chief  of  1788. 
Mr  McLachlan  had  this  medal  from  the  Bushnell  collection.  He 
added,  "  I  know  of  another  in  the  collection  of  James  Oilier  of  New 
York.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is  also  in  silver,  and  that  it 
l^ears  the  name  Onondagos."     No  account  could  be  obtained  of  this. 

Fig.  283  is  a  similar  silver  medal,  bought  by  Mr  McLachlan  in 
London.  On  the  reverse  this  has  Mohawks  in  the  field,  and  Aruntes 
above.  It  is  in  extra  fine  condition.  This  name  does  not  appear 
among  the  many  on  record  in  the  French  war,  nor  is  there  any 
resembling  it,  but  "  The  Answer  of  Thayendanegea  a  Sachem,'  and 
of  Ohrante  a  warrior  of  the  Mohocks  to  the  Right  Hon^^^  Lord 
George  Germaine",  London,  May  7,  1776,  is  preserved  in  full. 
O'Callaghan.     Col.  liist.  8:678 

Those  familiar  with  the  great  variations  in  spelling  Indian  names, 
and  the  rank  of  this  person,  will  have  little  doubt  that  Ohrante  and 
Aruntes  are  the  same.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  this  well  pre- 
served medal  was  obtained  in  London,  where  Ohrante  spent  some 
rnonths.  In  another  place  the  ]\Ioha\vk  warrior  is  called  Oterough- 
yanento,  Indians  often  having  two  names.  In  the  writer's  exhaustive 
list  of  Iroquois  personal  names  this  nowhere  else  appears,  but  it  is 
an  unexpected  gratification  to  link  the  three    Iroquois    names   00- 
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tained  on  these  medals  with  well  known  persons  of  the  revolutionary 
period. 

Concerning  these  two  Alohawks,  Guy  Johnson  wrote  in  London. 
Jan.  26,  1776:  *'  The  Indian  Chief  who  accompanied  me,  with  his 
companion,  are  persons  of  character  and  influence  in  their  country; 
they  can  more  at  large  speak  on  any  matters  that  may  be  required 
of  them."     O'CallaghaiL     Col.  Hist.  8:657 

Fig.  284  is  another  medal  of  which  ]\Ir  ]\IcLachlan  says: 

It  is  in  the  government  collection  at  Ottawa,  and  came  from  the 
collection  of  Mr  I.  F.  Wood  of  New  York.  This  is  in  pewter,  and 
has  Afohicrans  in  the  field,  either  misspelled  in  the  copy  or  the 
original.  Above  is  Tantalkd.  Judging  from  the  medal  given  to 
Tantalkcl  of  the  Mohicans,  we  infer  that  his  services  could  not  have 
been  valued  so  highly  as  those  of  the  Onondaga  warrior,  for  his 
reward  is  in  the  baser  metal.  How  one  of  that  tribe  came  to  receive 
a  medal  is  explained  when  we  learn  that  70  River  Indians  accom- 
panied Johnson  to  Montreal. 

Another  Mohican  fared  better.  The  Albany  Argus,  Sep.  2^,  1875, 
described  a  silver  medal  found  by  'Mv  Kelly  of  Ballston  Spa  X.  Y. 
The  obverse  was  as  usual.  On  tlie  reverse, as  reported,  was  ^Mohicans 
in  capitals,  and  So}i  Gosc  in  script.  Air  Joseph  E.  Wescot  pur- 
chased it  of  the  finder,  and  sold  it  in  1902  to  Air  E.  Hallenbeck,  749 
Liberty  st.,  Schenectady.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  latter,  the 
writer  is  not  only  able  to  give  an  accurate  figure,  but  to  settle  the 
spelling  of  a  word  in  doubt.  It  is  Alohigrans,  the  engraver  having 
mistaken  in  his  orders  G  for  C,  and  R  for  K.  It  was  easy  to  do 
this.  The  Indian's  name  is  also  Songose.  This  medal  was  found 
on  the  Kelly  place,  near  the  bank  of  the  Mourning  kill  and  the  old 
Canadian  trail.  It  is  somewhat  worn,  but  in  good  condition.  It 
is  remarkable  that  so  many  have  the  name  of  this  nation.     Fig.  388. 

In  the  work  of  C.  Wyllys  Betts,  already  mentioned,  he  speaks  of 
another  Mohican  silver  medal,  on  the  reverse  of  which  was  Madoghk, 
with  the  nation's  name  engraved  in  the  usual  way.  He  also  takes 
note  of  the  doubtful  spelling,  now  cleared  up  by  the  writer's  exam- 
ination of  the  Hallenbeck  medal.     The  error  was  made  in  all. 

The  Mohicans  became  so  closely  Hnked  with  the  Mohawks  as 
to  share  their  fortunes  and  that  of  the  Johnson  family.     Some  of 
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them  are  mentioned  in  the  raids  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  The  medals 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  Burgoyne's  luckless  campaign,  for  each 
was  engraved  for  a  particular  person,  nor  were  the  Onondagas  yet 
in  the  field.  None  known  bear  the  Oneida  name,  a  significant  fact, 
for  they  were  on  the  American  side.  Nor  were  they  among  Butler's 
presents  in  the  winter  of  1777-78,  who  gave  ''  in  particular  300  of 
Burgoyne's  silver  medals  to  their  young  warriors."  Halsey,  p.  204. 
They  are  not  all  of  silver. 

In  a  description  of  American  medals  of  the  Revolution  by  J.  T. 
Fisher  of  Philadelphia,  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  vol.  6  of  3d  series,  is  one  of  these  medals,  but  without  place 
or  name  of  Indian,  and  with  another  misspelling :  "  Medal — prob- 
ably for  distribution  among  the  Indians.  .Obverse,  A  view  of  Mont- 
real,   and    above    it    the    name    Montreal.     Reverse,    The    name 

MOHIGHANS." 

In  Le  Medaillier  du  Canada  is  a  figure  of  the  French  Oswego 
medal  of  1758.  A  better  one  is  given  by  Mr  Betts.  As  medals 
were  very  freely  distributed  about  that  time,  some  of  these  may 
have  been  placed  in  Indian  hands,  though  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 
It  is  nearly  i\  inches  wide.  All  the  letters  are  capitals.  "Avers: 
Bust  to  the  right.  LUDOVICUS  XV.  ORBIS  IMPERATOR. 
1758.  Rev. :  Four  towers.  Wesel,  Oswego,  Port  Mahon,  Expug,  Sti 
Davidis  arce  et  solo  aequata."     Leroux,  p.  177 

Leroux  assigns  a  number  to  Indian  use,  but  some  are  later  than 
the  colonial  period.  One  has  George  3  and  Queen  Charlotte  face 
to  face.  Another  may  be  like  the  fine  one  recently  obtained  from 
the  Ottawas  by  Walter  C.  Wyman.  This  has  a  bust  of  George  3 
to  the  right,  and  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  on  the  reverse.  There 
are  several  of  this  character  to  be  mentioned  later. 

Mr  McLachlan  discredits  Stone's  statement  that  the  medals  of 
1761,  "by  order  of  Amherst,  were  stamped  upon  one  side  with  the 
baronet's  coat  of  arms,"  nor  does  there  seem  any  direct  proof  of 
this.     He  adds: 

I  have  in  my  collection  10  or  12  medals  relating  to  the  Indians. 
One  of  these  represents  a  lion  watching  a  wolf,  with  a  church  and 
schoolhouse  surrounded  by  trees  in  the  background.     This,  to  my 
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mind,  relates  to  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  French  medals  are  now 
very  rare;  only  one  or  two  are  known.  After  the  conquest  the 
Indians  had  to  give  them  up,  or  exchange  them  for  medals  bearing 
the  bust  of  George  3.  I  think  it  was  not  customary  to  strike  medals 
specially  for  the  occasion,  but  to  give  the  Indians  copies  of  some 
popular  medal  of  the  time;  later  medals  bearing  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain,  with  only  the  name  and  title  of  the  king  on  the  obverse, 
for  inscription.  Such  are  all  the  medals  of  George  3,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  lion  and  the  wolf. 

The  one  last  mentioned  has  a  fine  bust  of  this  monarch  as  a  young 
man  in  armor.  The  inscription  is  simply  GEORGIUS  III.  DEI 
GRATIA.  There  is  nothing  suggestive  of  Indian  life  on  the  medal, 
and  Mr  McLachlan  merely  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  referred  to 
the  Pontiac  war.  He  states,  however,  that  this  was  struck  as  a  peace 
medal  for  a  conference  with  the  Indians  at  Niagara  in  1764,  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  1765.     He  adds: 

One  of  these  medals,  found  in  the  grave  of  Otiissa  (Pontiac's  son) 
is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  medals  must  have  been  struck,  as  two 
reverse  dies  were  used.  The  two  varieties  were  found  in  1889  buried 
in  one  grave  in  Michigan.     McLachlan,  2:14 

The  reverse  of  this  large  silver  medal  has  no  legend.  A  lion  lies 
on  the  turf  in  the  foreground,  a  wolf  drinks  at  a  stream,  a  church 
and  house  are  in  the  background.  Without  an  Indian  symbol  its 
Indian  use  seems  clear.  Three  others  of  this  monarch's  reign  are 
ascribed  to  1762  and  1764,  and  two  of  these  refer  to  Xew  York. 
Medalists  suppose  them  to  have  been  struck  for  Canadian  chiefs  at 
the  close  of  the  French  war.  They  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  been 
given  to  New  York  Indians,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  Canada,  as 
on  some  of  earlier  date. 

The  one  ascribed  to  1762  has  the  youthful  bust  of  George  3  in 
armor,  and  the  British  arms  on  the  reverse.  One  of  1764  has  his 
bust  in  armor  to  the  right,  with  the  inscription,  GEORGIUS  III. 
D.  G.  M.  BRI.  FRA.  ET.  HIB.  REX.i  F.  D.  On  the  reverse, 
■■  Happy  while  united,"  in  capitals.  In  exergue,  1764.  Indian 
holding  a  pipe,  seated  near  an  officer  on  a  roll  of  tobacco.  Back- 
ground, city  and  harbor  of  New  York.     Befts,  p.  226 
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Another  has  the  same  obverse,  and  the  same  date  and  legend  on 
the  reverse.  An  officer  is  in  the  foreground  of  the  landscape,  and 
an  Indian  is  seated  in  a  rustic  chair  on  a  river  bank,  on  the  right. 
On  a  rocky  bank  is  a  house,  and  there  arc  three  ships  beyond. 
Betts,  p.  227 

Some  medals  of  George  2  are  of  special  interest.  War  had  not 
prospered.  Pennsylvania  had  suffered  severely,  but  in  1757  a  pre- 
liminary treaty  was  made  with  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees.  Tln^ 
Six  Nations  were  balancing  between  the  English  and  French,  and 
great  efforts  were  put  forth  for  their  support.  So  a  medal  was  pre- 
pared in  1757,  appropriate  to  the  times.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
laureated  bust  of  George  2  in  armor,  with  the  inscription, 
GEORGIVS.  II.  DEI.  GRATIA.  On  the  reverse  is  the  legend, 
in  capitals,  *'  Let  us  look  to  the  Most  High,  who  blessed  our  fathers 
with  peace."  In  exergue,  1757.  The  field  has  a  man  seated  under 
a  tree  on  the  right,  offering  a  calumet  to  an  Indian  seated  on  the 
other  side  of  a  council  fire.  The  sun  is  above  the  Indian  on  the 
left.  This  medal  occurs  in  silver,  copper  and  pewter,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  struck  in  America.  It  was  made  for  the 
Friendly  Association  for  regaining  and  preserving  peace  with  the 
Indians.  Betts,  p.  179.  This  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Canadian 
documents. 

Two,  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  capture  of  Mont- 
real, seem  more  likely  to  have  been  those  given  by  Johnson  to  the 
Indians  in  1761  than  those  which  Mr  McLachlan  assigns  to  that 
period,  as  they  were  issued  in  time  and  relate  to  that  event.  One 
has  a  laureated  head  of  the  monarch,  with  the  inscription,  GEORGE 
II.  KING.  On  the  reverse  is  the  legend,  CANADA  SUBDUED. 
In  exergue,  MDCCLX.  S.  P.  A.  C.  A  pine  tree  rises  in  the  center, 
under  which  is  a  weeping  woman  seated  on  the  ground.  On  the 
left  a  beaver  crawls  up  the  bank.     Betts,  p.  192 

Another,  issued  by  the  same  society,  has  points  of  resemblance 
and  is  of  the  same  date.  On  the  obverse  is  a  river  god  reclining, 
with  a  bow,  quiver  and  ax  below  him.  A  beaver  climbs  up  the 
bank,  and  overhead  is  a  shield  with  Amherst's  name.  The  legend 
in  capitals  is,  "  The  conquest  of  Canada  completed."     The  reverse 
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has  a  mourning  woman  seated  under  a  tree.  To  the  left  is  an  eagle, 
and  to  the  right  an  ax,  etc.  The  legend  is,  "  ^Montreal  taken 
MDCCLX."  In  exergue,  ''  Soc.  promoting  arts  and  commerce." 
Leroux,  p.  i66.  As  these  have  Indian  symbols,  and  one  of  them 
Amherst's  name  and  that  of  ^lontreal,  they  seem  to  suit  in  every 
way  Johnson's  lavish  distribution  of  medals  at  Oswego,  when  sent 
him  by  his  leader. 

Red  Jacket's  medal  has  been  made  the  subject  of  controversy. 
Fig.  411  is  taken  from  an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine,  1866,  in 
which  its  history  is  given.     A  note  says: 

It  is  said  that  there  are  in  existence  other  medals,  each  purporting 
to  be  the  genuine  Red  Jacket  medal.  Possibly  copies  of  it  may 
have  been  made  when  it  was  at  one  time  or  another  in  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  Red  Jacket  had  pledged  it  for  whisky. 
But  none  of  these  copies  were  ever  owned  by  Red  Jacket  himself. 
The  original  medal,  from  which  our  drawing  was  made,  is,  as  we 
write,  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  jewelry  establishment  of 
Messrs  Browne  and  Spaulding,  in  Broadway,  New  York,  by  whom, 
with  the  assent  of  the  owner,  it  was  placed  at  our  disposal  for  illus- 
tration. We  have  in  our  possession  the  most  abundant  proof  that 
it  is  the  genuine,  and  only  genuine,  medal  presented  by  Washington 
to  Red  Jacket.     Harper's,  32:324 

It  then  belonged  to  General  Ely  S.  Parker,  a  Seneca  chief.     In 

1890  a  medal  was  presented  to  the  Red  Jacket  Club  of  Canandaigua, 

as  having  belonged  to  that  chief.    Mr  William  C.  Bryant,  of  Buffalo, 

wrote  to  Hon.  George  S.  Conover  on  the  subject,  in  the  following 

words: 

Buffalo,  Feb.  j,  18^1 

Friend  Conover:  There  is  no  rational  ground  for  doubt  that 
the  medal  worn  by  General  Parker  is  the  one  presented  by  President 
Washington  to  Red  Jacket.  This  medal  was  a  familiar  object  to 
all  Buffalo  residents  while  the  old  chief  lived;  and,  after  his  death  in 
1830,  it  was  well  known  that  it  descended  to,  or  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Jemmie  Johnson,  Red  Jacket's  nephew  and  the  successor  of 
Handsome  Lake,  the  great  Iroquois  prophet.  Soon  afterward,  and 
shortly  before  Johnson's  death,  it  became  the  property  or  possession 
of  General  Parker,  its  present  owner.  In  185 1  or  1852,  when  a  boy, 
I  visited  Jemmie  Johnson  at  his  cabin,  and  he  exhibited  the  medal 
to  me. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Red  Jacket  medal  is  not  a 
unique  article,  but  one  of  many  which  were  stricken  off  by  the 
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government  when  Red  Jacket  was  alive,  for  presentation  to  distin- 
guished chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  There  are,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  specimens  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Red  Jacket 
medal  still  extant.  Probably  the  one  presented  to  the  Red  Jacket 
Club  of  Canandaigua  is  one  of  this  class  of  medals,  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  Red  Jacket.  That  it  was  ever  worn  by  the  old  chief  is 
not  probable.  Sa-go-ye-wa-tha  had  only  one  medal,  and  of  this  he 
was  very  fond  and  proud.  During  his  career  he  owned  several 
tomahawks  and  gave  away  at  least  two  of  them,  whose  subsequent 
history  can  still  be  traced;  but  he  seemed  to  cling  to  this  medal  as 
if  it  were  a  most  precious  heirloom  or  sacred  amulet. 
-'  I  was  present  at  the  Six  Nations  mourning  council,  when  General 
Parker  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Door  Keeper  (Don-e-ho-ga-wa), 
one  of  the  50  grand  sachemships  of  the  Confederacy.  This  was,  I 
think,  in  1850.  He  then  wore  the  Red  Jacket  medal,  and  in  open 
council  it  was  exhibited  to  many  of  Red  Jacket's  compeers,  none  of 
whom  doubted  its  authenticity. 

To  this  Mr  Conover  added: 

A  few  years  since  the  Cayuga  Indians  residing  in  Canada  em- 
ployed an  attorney  in  Buffalo  to  urge  a  claim  against  the  State  for 
a  portion  of  the  annuity  paid  by  the  State  to  the  Cayugas  in  the 
United  States,  they  having  been  deprived  of  the  same  since  the  War 
of  1 81 2.  Among  other  matters  put  in  the  hands  of  this  attorney  was 
a  silver  medal,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
law  case.  This  medal  is  of  the  same  size,  and  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Parker  medal,  having  the  same  inscription  on  one  side, 
viz,  "  George  Washington,  President,  1792."  This  medal  is  claimed 
to  have  been  presented  to  0-ja-geht-ti,  or  Fish  Carrier,  at  that  time 
the  head  chief  of  the  Cayuga  Indians,  and  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  every  successor  in  office,  who  has  been  uniformly  styled  by  the 
same  name  from  that  day  to  the  time  of  the  present  Fish  Carrier. 
The  medal  presented  to  the  Red  Jacket  Club  at  Canandaigua,  I 
understand,  is  about  one  third  smaller  in  size  than  either  of  the  two 
above  named. 

Mr  L.  (H.  Morgan  says  of  these: 

The  government  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  presenting  silver 
medals  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  at  the  formation  of 
treaties,  and  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. These  medals  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Red 
Jacket,  Corn  Planter,  Farmer's  Brother  and  several  other  distin- 
guished Seneca  chiefs  have  received  medals  of  this  description. 
Washington  presented  a  medal  to  Red  Jacket  in  1792.  It  is  an 
elliptic  plate  of  silver,  surrounded  by  a  rim,  as  represented  in  the 
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iigure,  and  is  about  6  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter.  On  each  side 
it  is  engraved  with  various  devices.  The  medal  is  now  worn  by 
Sose-hd-wa,  (Johnson)  a  Seneca  chief.  Medals  of  seashell,  inlaid 
with  silver,  were  also  used.     Morgan,  p.  388 

At  the  reinterment  of  Red  Jacket  in  1884,  Gen.  Parker  exhibited 
this  medal.  "  It  is  of  silver,  oval  in  shape,  7  inches  long  by  5  inches 
broad.  The  general  had  dressed  it  in  black  and  white  wampum; 
the  black  indicating  mourning  and  the  white  peace  and  gladness." 
The  above  long  diameter  includes  the  loop. 

A  copy  of  this  medal  is  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Washing- 
ton, and  data  obtained  thence  made  a  diflference  in  date  and  size: 

The  original  of  Red  Jacket's  medal  is  engraved.  It  is  oval,  5J 
by  4  inches.  It  was  presented  by  President  George  Washington, 
in  1795,  to  the  Indian  Red  Jacket,  who,  with  a  number  of  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations,  visited  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  government, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  first  president.  Obverse:  figure  of  Red 
Jacket  presenting  to  General  Washington  the  pipe  of  peace.  In  the 
background  a  man  plowing  and  a  pioneer  cabin;  beneath,  the  in- 
scription *'  George  Washington,  President,  1795."  Left  field,  a  pine 
tree.  Reverse:  the  American  eagle,  with  clouds  and  rays  above  and 
13  stars  below;  in  beak  a  scroll,  with  "  E  Pluribus  Unum." 

Mr  J.  V.  H.  Clark  described  a  brass  medal  found  near  Indian  hill, 
Pompey,  in  1821 : 

It  was  without  date,  on  one  side  of  it  was  a  figure  of  Louis  14, 
king  of  France  and  Navarre.  On  the  reverse  side  was  represented 
a  field,  with  three  flowers-de-luce,  supporting  a  royal  crown,  sur- 
rounded by  the  name  of  Naif  Lanfar  &  Co.  It  was  about  the  size 
of  a  Spanish  pistareen,  had  been  compressed  between  dies,  characters 
and  letters  distinct.     Clark,  2:255 

On  a  neighboring  site  a  brass  medal  was  found,  on  which  was  a 
liorseman  with  drawn  sword.  On  the  other  was  "  William,  Prince 
of  Orange  ",  with  a  crest  or  coat  of  arms ;  the  date  was  obliterated. 
William,  Prince  of  Orange  flourished  in  1689,  and  was  conspicuous 
in  the  affairs  of  New  York  for  several  years  previous.  This  medal 
■may  have  been  a  present  by  him  to  some  distinguished  chief. 
Clark,  2:258 

That  medals  and  coins  should  be  sometimes  found  near  the  old 
colonial  forts  is  to  be  expected,  but  they  have  seldom  been  reported, 
and  have  no  necessary  connection  with  Indian  life.     A  fine  gold 
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piece  found  near  Fort  Brewerton,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  duke- 
of  Brunswick,  has  been  shown  the  writer.  Fronii  the  same  place 
came  a  copper  medal,  i  J  inches  in  diameter,  having  an  erect  woman,, 
with  shield  and  cornucopia  on  the  obverse,  and  the  legend,  "  Honor 
obtain'd  through  virtue,"  on  the  reverse.  It  is  some  years  since  the- 
writer  has  seen  this,  but  he  has  the  impression  that  it  was  once  sl 
famiHar  form,  as  far  as  the  obverse  is  concerned. 

Religious  medals 

A  much  larger  class  of  medals  w^as  of  a  religious  character,, 
usually  of  small  size  and  varied  forms.  Mr  Clark  described  a  large 
one: 

In  July  1840  was  found,  on  the  farm  of  Mr  William  Campbell,  by 
his  son,  on  lot  number  three.  La  Fayette,  a  silver  medal,  about  the- 
size  of  a  dollar,  and  nearly  as  thick.  On  one  side  is  a  device,  sur- 
mounted by  an  angel  on  the  wing,  stretching  forward  with  its  left 
hand,  looking  down  upon  those  below  with  a  resolute,  determined 
and  commanding  countenance.  Far  in  the  background  is  a  lofty 
ridge  of  mountains.  Just  beneath  and  away  in  the  distance,  is  seen, 
an  Indian  village  or  town,  towards  which  the  angel  is  steadily  and 
earnestly  pointing.  Above  this  overhangs  a  slight  curtain  of  cloud 
or  smoke.  Between  the  village  and  the  mountain  are  scattering 
trees,  as  if  an  opening  had  just  been  made  in  the  forest;  nearer  are 
seen  various  wild  animals  sporting  gayly.  In  bolder  relief  are  seen 
Europeans,  in  the  costume  of  priests  and  pilgrims,  with  staves,  ex- 
hibiting by  their  gestures  and  countenances,  hilarity,  gladness  and 
joy,  winding  their  way  up  the  general  ascent  towards  the  mountain, 
decreasing  in  size  from  the  place  of  departure,  till  lost  from  view. 
Among  them  are  wheel  carriages  and  domestic  animals,  intermixed. 
On  the  right  is  a  fair  representation  of  a  cottage,  and  a  spacious 
commercial  warehouse,  against  which  are  leaning  sheaves  of  grain.. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  bv  the  following  inscription  in  Dutch: 
GEHE  AUS  DEINEM  VATTER  LAND,  i  b.  M.,  XII.,  V.  i,  and 
at  the  bottom  across,  LASST  HIER  DIEGVTER.  On  the  op- 
posite side  there  is  a  figure  of  the  sun  shining  in  meridian  splendor, 
casting  its  noontide  rays  over  a  civilized  town,  represented  by 
churches,  stores,  dwellings,  etc.,  with  various  domestic  animals,  and 
numerous  persons  engaged  in  husbandry  and  other  pursuits.  In 
bolder  relief  stand  Europeans  in  the  costume  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries,  engaged  as  if  in  animated  and  joyful  conversation  and 
greetings,  and  by  various  attitudes  manifesting  happiness  and  joy. 
On  the  right  is  represented  a  section  of  a  church,  at  the  door  of 
which  stands  a  venerable  man,  with  head  uncovered,  with  his  hands 
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-extended,  as  if  welcoming  these  persons  to  a  new  and  happy  habita- 
tion.  This  side  is  surrounded  bv  the  following  inscription:  VND 
D\'  SOLLT  EIX  SEEGEX  SEYN,  i  b.  Mos.,  XIL,  V.  2,  and 
-across  the  bottom  as  follows:  GOTT  GIBT  SIEWIEDER.  Clark, 
2:274 

This  is  a  great  amount  of  detail  for  one  medal.  The  quotations 
-are  from  the  German  Bible,  and  relate  to  Abraham's  migration. 
Clark  questioned  whether  the  medal  might  not  be  a  relic  of  the 
Zeisberger  mission  of  1750,  but  the  site  where  it  was  found  had  then 
been  long  abandoned,  and  it  suggests  the  encouragement  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  fatherland.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
-century. 

Mr  Clark  gives  figures  and  descriptions  of  several  small  medals, 
but  those  which  follow  are  mostly  those  examined  by  the  writer,  and 
^re  but  a  sample  of  those  abundant  during  the  Jesuit  missionary 
jjcriod. 

Fig.  296  shows  one  which  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  a  German 
inscription,  and  its  age  may  be  uncertain.  It  was  found  on  an 
Indian  camping  site  near  Baldwinsville  in  1880,  and  is  of  brass, 
•elliptic  and  thin.  On  one  side  is  a  border  of  15  stars,  inclosing  a 
•cross  placed  above  the  letter  M.  Below  is  a  flaming  heart,  with 
.another  pierced  by  a  sword.  On  the  obverse  is  the  Mrgin  Mary, 
Avith  a  halo  around  the  head  and  drooping  palm  branches  in  each 
liand.  She  seems  to  be  treading  on  a  serpent,  but  this  is  corroded 
:and  may  be  a  date.  The  German  inscription  follows  the  border  in 
a  double  line.  It  is  now  indistinct  and  the  writer  made  it  out  as 
follows:  GEHEPAGEX  .  .  .  XDE  EMPFAXGEX.  RITT. 
FUR.  UNS.  The  inner  line  is  D:  W:  ZU:  D:  UXSRE:  ZU: 
FURCHT.  XEH]\IEX.  As  some  letters  are  doubtful  :^Ir  Stewart 
Culin  suggested  that  the  opening  words  might  be  Gehe  fa  gen,  and 
the  last  but  one  Flucht.  The  medal  has  disappeared,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion remains  in  doubt.  It  may  be  recent,  as  the  writer  has  exam- 
ined a  smaller  silver  one  of  1830,  found  at  Mobile  in  1868,  closely 
resembling  this.     It  has  but  12  stars,  and  the  double  inscription  is 

in  English: 

"  O  Mary,  conceived  without  sin, 
Prav  for  us  who  have  recourse  to  vou." 
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This  differs  greatly  from  the  German  inscription  above,  and  has- 
been  rather  common  in  the  century  just  past,  but  there  are  early 
examples  which  are  similar.  Mr  Clark  described  a  small  brass 
medal  found  in  Pompey,  and  in  good  preservation.     It  had: 

The  figure  of  a  Roman  pontiff,  in  a  standing  position,  in  his  hand 
a  crozier,  surrounded  with  this  inscription:  B.  virg.  sin.  P.  origi 
con.,  which  we  have  ventured  to  write  out  Beata  virgo  sine  Peccato 
originali  concepta,  or  as  we  might  say  in  English,  The  blessed  Virgin 
conceived  without  original  sin.  On  the  other  side  was  a  representa- 
tion of  a  serpent,  and  two  nearly  naked  figures  looking  intently 
upon  it.  This  one  is  very  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  letters  as 
plain  as  if  struck  but  yesterday.     Clark,  2 :273 

He  described  two  others  from  a  later  site.  One  was  "  an  octa- 
gonal brass  medal  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  figure  with 
the  name  St  Agatha,  and  the  Latin  word  Ora,  a  part  of  the  Gregorian 
chant.  Also  a  silver  medal  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  figure  inscribed' 
St  Lucia,  and  the  same  fragment  of  a  chant."     Clark,  2:280 

Fig.  298  shows  the  first  of  these,  and  fig.  300  the  second.  His 
figure  has  Ora.  P.  N.  in  the  latter  instance,  and  these  letters  seem  to 
have  been  obliterated  in  the  other.  This  gives  the  familiar  Ora  pro- 
nobis. 

Many  of  this  class  of  medals  have  been  found  in  Cayuga  county, 
but  most  of  these  have  been  dispersed.  ]\Ir  Betts  described  one- 
from  Scipioville,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  a  female  saint,  facing 
the  right.  The  inscription  is  Santa.  Rosa.  de.  Lima.  Ord.  He  said 
that  this  saint  is  still  very  popular  in  Canada.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
head  of  St  Paul,  facing  the  left,  with  arms  crossed  and  holding  a 
crucifix.     Bctts,  p.  32 

Though  these  medals  are  usually  of  brass,  some  are  of  lead  and' 
silver.  Fig.  291  is  of  lead,  and  was  found  at  Indian  castle  in 
Pompey.  It  is  elliptic  in  outline,  showing  a  bust  with  uplifted  hand, 
and  is  perforated  at  the  base.  Fig.  294  is  of  silver  and  from  the 
same  place.  It  is  circular  and  suggests  a  coin,  but  the  writer  re- 
calls none  like  it.  A  lion  holding  arrows  is  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  three  lines  of  letters  and  a  date  partially  effaced.  The  date,. 
as  well  as  the  site,  is  of  the  17th  century.  There  is  a  single  per- 
foration. 
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Fig.  292  is  a  heart-shaped  medal,  with  an  embossed  heart  in  the 
center,  and  a  dotted  border.  It  was  found  at  Scipioville.  Fig.  293 
is  from  the  same  place,  and  is  larger  than  most  examples.  It  is 
elliptic  in  outline,  with  a  fine  half  length  figure  and  a  partially  effaced 
inscription  relating  to  Francis  Xavier.  Fig.  301  came  from  the 
same  site  and  is  octagonal.  A  fine  bust,  with  raised  hand,  has  an 
inscription  around  it,  of  which  *'  Francis,  Ora  P."  can  yet  be  read. 
Fig.  302  is  a  fine  example  from  the  same  place  and  of  the  same  form. 
A  cross,  with  a  halo  of  rays,  is  above  what  may  be  either  altar  or 
font,  on  either  side  of  which  are  kneeling  figures.  Fig.  295  is 
another  octagonal  medal  from  Cayuga  county,  with  the  bust  of  a 
man  and  a  child.  Fig.  299  shows  both  sides  of  an  elliptic  medal 
from  a  small  site  near  the  entrance  of  Onondaga  creek  into  the  lake, 
and  which  was  much  frequented  about  the  year  1700.  On  both 
sides  are  figures  apparently  in  ecclesiastical  garments,  with  hoods 
thrown  back.  The  inscriptions  are  partly  effaced,  but  the  following 
may  be  traced  on  one  side:  S.  lO.  .  .  .  ANNES  .  .  .  CAPISTR. 
On  the  other  appears  S.  P.  A.  S.  (a  chalice  here  in  the  border) 
CHALIS.  S.  .  .  .  ON.     There  is  a  prominent  loop  above. 

An  elliptic  silver  medal,  recently  found  in  Pompey,  is  too  much 
defaced  for  definite  description. 

Two  brass  medals  are  in  Mr  Stanford's  collection  at  ^lunnsville. 
Fig.  385  is  the  largest  of  these,  and  has  on  one  side  a  head  of  Christ 
with  a  halo.  The  inscription  is  lESVS  FILIVS  DEI.  On  the 
reverse  is  a  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  also  with  a  halo,  and  the  words 
MATER  DEI.  Fig.  384  is  a  smaller  medal,  with  the  Virgin  and 
child  on  the  obverse.  On  the  reverse  is  the  sun  above,  and  below 
this  a  figure  which  may  be  altar,  candlestick  or  font,  being  somewhat 
worn.     On  either  side  is  a  kneeling  angel. 

A  fine  brass  medal  was  found  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Casey  at  Union 
Springs,  in  the  autumn  of  1902.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation  and 
is  i^  inches  long,  including  the  loop,  and  nearly  i^  wide.  On  one 
side  is  a  fine  head  of  Christ  and  SALVATOR  2^IUNDI ;  on  the 
other  a  head  of  the  Virgin  :\Iary  and  MATER  CHRISTI.  It  was 
seen  too  late  to  illustrate  here. 
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Brooches 

About  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  Iroquois  taste  in  orna- 
ment took  a  decided  turn.  Glass  and  porcelain  beads  were  still  in 
favor,  but  the  brass  and  bronze  ornaments  began  to  give  place  to 
silver.  The  change  came  gradually,  but  very  decidedly,  and  in  the 
end  affected  all  Indian  tribes.  Loskiel  said :  "  The  rich  adorn  their 
heads  with  a  number  of  silver  trinkets  of  considerable  weight.  This 
mode  of  finery  is  not  so  common  among  the  Delawares  as  the 
Iroquois,  who,  by  studying  dress  and  ornament  more  than  any  other 
Indian  nation,  are  allowed  to  dictate  the  fashion  to  the  rest." 

By  the  middle  of  that  century  the  Indians  had  everywhere  become 
critical  in  this  matter.  La  Presentation  (at  Ogdensburg)  was 
settled  in  1749,  and  reference  is  made  to  silver  articles  in  the  account 
of  the  settlement  in  Lettres  ediHantes  et  cnrieuses.  The  matter  of 
rival  trade,  as  between  New  York  and  Canada,  was  as  burning  a 
question  then  as  now,  and  the  latter  had  the  same  disadvantage  of 
position  in  winter,  enhancing  the  price  of  goods.  Toronto  and 
Niagara  could  have  stopped,  it  is  said,  "  all  the  savages,  had  the 
stores  been  furnished  with  goods  to  their  liking.  There  was  a 
wish  to  imitate  the  English  in  the  trifles  they  sold  the  savages,  such 
as  silver  bracelets,  etc.  The  Indians  compared  &  weighed  them, 
as  the  storekeeper  at  Niagara  stated,  and  the  Choeguen  (Oswego) 
bracelets  which  were  found  as  heavy,  of  a  purer  silver  and  more 
elegant,  did  not  cost  them  two  beavers,  whilst  those  at  the  King's 
posts  wanted  to  sell  them  for  ten  beavers.  Tluis  we  were  discred- 
ited, and  this  silver  ware  remained  a  pure  loss  in  the  King's  stores. 
...  To  destroy  the  Trade  the  King's  posts  ought  to  have  been 
supplied  with  the  same  goods  as  Choeguen  and  at  the  same  price." 
O'Callaghan,  p.  437 

William  Smith  published  his  History  of  New  York  in  1756.  He 
said  of  the  Indians,  *'  Many  of  them  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and 
their  taste  is  singular.  I  have  seen  rings  affixed,  not  only  to  their 
ears,  but  to  their  noses.  Bracelets  of  silver  and  brass  round  their 
wrists,  are  very  common."     Smith,  p.  69 

Heckewelder  described  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  1762:  "Her 
garments,  all  new,  were  set  off  with  rows  of  silver  brooches,  one  row 
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joining  another.  Over  tlie  sleeves  of  her  new  ruffled  shirt  were 
bnjad  silver  arm  spangles,"  etc.  A  good  deal  of  wampum  and 
many  silver  ornaments  were  placed  elsewhere.  A  note  says  of  the 
bnjoches,  "  a  kind  of  round  buckle  with  a  tongue,  which  the  Indians 
fasten  to  their  shirts.  The  traders  call  them  brooches.  They  are 
placed  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  about  the  breadth  of  a  finger  one 
fr(jm  the  other."     Heckeweldcr,  p.  270 

In  Col.  Proctor's  journal  of  May  3,  1791,  he  relates  his  visit  to  the 
Onondaga  village  3  miles  east  of  Buflfalo.  They  had  28  cabins, 
and  were  '*  well  clothed,  particularly  the  women,  some  of  whomi 
were  dressed  so  richly,  with  silken  stroud,  etc.,  and  ornamented  with 
so  many  silver  trappings,  that  one  suit  must  be  of  the  value  of  at 
least  thirty  pounds."     I\nn.  Archives,  4:591 

Miss  Powell  was  at  lUiffalo  in  1785,  and  gave  an  account  of  Capt. 
David,  a  clean,  handsome  and  graceful  Indian: 

His  hair  was  shaved  off,  except  a  little  on  the  top  of  his  head,  to 
which  his  ornaments  were  fastened;  and  his  head  and  ears  were 
painted  a  glowing  red.  Round  his  head  was  fastened  a  fillet  of 
highly  polished  silver.  lYom  the  left  temple  hung  two  straps  of 
black  velvet,  covered  with  silver  beads  and  brooches.  On  the  top 
of  his  head  was  placed  a  foxtail  feather,  which  bowed  to  the  wind, 
as  did  two  black  ones,  one  in  each  ear.  A  pair  of  immense  ear- 
rings, which  hung  below  his  shoulders,  completed  his  headdress, 
which  I  assure  was  not  unbecoming,  though  I  must  confess,  some- 
what fantastical.  His  dress  was  a  shirt  of  colored  calico, — the  neck 
and  shoulders  covered  so  thick  with  silver  brooches  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  net :  and  his  sleeves  were  much  like  those  the  ladies 
wore  when  I  left  England,  fastened  about  the  arm  with  a  broad 
bracelet  of  highly  polished  silver,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land; four  smaller  bracelets  round  the  wrist,  of  the  same  material; 
and  around  his  waist  a  large  scarf  of  very  dark  colored  stuff,  lined 
with  scarlet,  which  hung  to  his  feet;  part  of  this  scarf  he  generally 
drew  over  his  left  arm,  which  had  a  very  graceful  effect  when  he 
moved.  And  his  legs  were  covered  with  blue  cloth,  made  to  fit 
neatly  w'ith  an  ornamental  garter  bound  below  the  knee.     Ketchum, 

These  accounts  fully  show  the  abundance  of  silver  ornaments  in 
that  century.  Elkanah  Watson  noticed  the  same  thing  at  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1788.     Many  of  the  Indian  women  were  dressed 
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"  in  the  richest  silks,  fine  scarlet  clothes,  bordered  with  gold  fringe^ 
a  profusion  of  brooches,  rings  in  their  noses,  their  ears  slit,  and  their 
heads  decorated  with  feathers."  These  things  bear  out  the  state- 
ment made  by  an  Onondaga  to  the  writer,  that  50  years  ago  some 
families  had  each  a  bushel  of  such  ornaments. 

In  speaking  of  personal  adornment,  Loskiel  said  that  Indian 
women  were  well  dressed: 

The  Delaware  men  pay  particular  attention  to  the  dress  of  their 
women,  and  on  that  account  clothe  themselves  rather  meanly. 
There  are  many  who  would  think  it  scandalous  to  appear  better 
clothed  than  their  wives.     Loskiel,  1:51 

The  women  wore  petticoats,  reaching  a  little  below  the  knee.. 
Some  wore  garments  ''  of  printed  linen  or  cotton  of  various  colors,- 
decorated  at  the  breast  with  a  great  number  of  silver  buckles,  which 
are  also  worn  by  some  as  ornaments  upon  their  petticoats.  .  . 
They  adorn  their  ears,  necks  and  breasts  with  corals,  small  crosses, 
little  round  escutcheons,  and  crescents,  made  either  of  silver  or 
wampom."     Loskiel,  1 152 

Heckewelder  speaks  much  to  the  same  purpose : 

The  wealthy  adorn  themselves  besides  with  ribands  and  gartering 
of  various  colors,  beads  and  silver  brooches.  These  ornaments  are 
arranged  by  the  women,  who,  as  well  as  the  men,  know  how  to  set 
themselves  ofif  in  style.  .  .  The  women,  at  the  expense  of  their 
husbands  or  lovers,  line  their  petticoat  and  blue  or  scarlet  cloth 
blanket  or  covering  with  choice  ribands  of  various  colors,  on  which- 
they  fix  a  number  of  silver  brooches,  or  small  round  buckles. 
Heckezvelder,  p.  203 

Quotations  regarding  the  lavish  use  of  silver  ornaments,  specially 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century,  might  be  multiplied.  It  may 
be  well  to  add  what  Mr  Morgan  has  said  of  this  feature  of  Seneca 
dress.  The  short  overskirt  of  calico,  called  by  them  Ah-de-d-da- 
we-sa,  and  reaching  above  the  knee,  usually  had  one  or  two  rows 
of  brooches  on  each  side,  as  the  writer  often  has  seen  them.  Morgan 
adds : 

The  Indian  female  delights  in  a  profusion  of  silver  ornaments, 
consisting  of  silver  brooches  of  various  patterns  and  sizes,  from 
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those  which  are  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  worth  as  many  dollars, 
down  to  that  of  the  smallest  size,  valued  at  a  sixpence.  Silver  ear- 
rings and  finger  rings  of  various  designs,  silver  bracelets,  hatbands 
and  crosses,  are  also  found  in  their  paraphernalia.  These  crosses^ 
relics  of  Jesuit  influence,  are  frequently  8  inches  in  length,  of  solid 
silver,  and  very  valuable,  but  they  are  looked  upon  by  them  simply 
in  the  light  of  ornament.     Morgan,  p.  386 

The  last  remark  should  be  always  borne  in  mind.  The  writer  has 
bought  many  of  these  ornaments  of  many  Indians,  but  they  were 
without  significance  to  them.  If  a  meaning  is  suggested,  they  will 
good-naturedly  assent  to  anything;  they  do  not  think  of  one  them- 
selves, as  Mr  Morgan  found. 

Apparently  the  brooch  was  an  evolution  from  the  gorget,  for  some 
metallic  ornaments  of  this  kind  were  tied  on,  not  buckled.  Such 
ornaments  are  rare,  and  may  never  have  been  common.  As  far  as 
known,  they  are  circular,  and  like  the  brooch  of  that  form  except  in 
the  center.  Fig.  17  is  a  silver  one  of  this  kind,  having  four  inter- 
lacing rings  inside  of  the  outer  circle.  There  is  no  place  for  or  sign 
of  a  buckle,  and  it  was  probably  tied  or  sewed  to  the  garment,  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  was  suspended.  This  was  found  in 
the  town  of  DeWitt  N.  Y.  and  is  in  the  Richmond  collection.  Fig, 
21  is  a  smaller  one  of  the  same  design  from  the  ^vlohawk  valley^ 
which  belongs  to  Mr  Frey.  A  large  and  handsome  one  fromi  Ohio 
was  shown  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  In  this  a  slender  outer 
ring  inclosed  an  open  six  pointed  star,  bisected  by  an  inner  circle. 
Fig,  160  is  of  copper  and  has  no  central  opening.  It  is  from  the 
site  of  1677  in  Pompey,  and  is  unfortunately  broken. 

Like  wampum,  the  silver  brooches  partially  answered  the  purpose 
of  money.  The  Onondagas  often  placed  them  in  pawn,  but  some- 
times parted  with  them  at  a  fixed  value.  Some  visitors  at  Oquaga^ 
in  1769,  observed  this  there.  "  Some  of  the  women  wear  silver 
brooches,  each  of  which  passes  for  a  shilling,  and  are  as  current 
among  the  Indians  as  money.  Brant's  wife  had  several  tier  of  them 
in  her  dress,  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  10  or  15  pounds."  Halsey^ 
p.  143.  That  is,  she  wore  from  200  to  300  of  these;  and  this  seems 
no  rare  example. 
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The  brooch  proper  has  a  central  opening,  across  which  a  tongue 
-extends,  like  that  of  a  buckle.  The  cloth  is  pinched  up  and  passed 
through  this  opening,  the  tongue  penetrating  it  twice,  when  it  is 
'drawn  back,  and  the  brooch  is  firmly  in  place.  When  they  were 
plentiful,  the  smaller  ones  were  usually  arranged  in  two  lines  down 
the  center  of  the  overskirt  in  front,  and  across  the  front  of  the  lower 
edge.  The  larger  ones  were  reserved  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
dress.  Sometimes  small  ones  were  arranged  on  ribbons.  Most  of 
the  smaller  forms  were  very  abundant.  In  those  of  similar  outline 
•quite  a  variety  was  obtained  by  varying  the  perforations  and  the 
surface  ornamentation.  The  latter  was  mostly  made  with  punches, 
but  the  graver  was  occasionally  used.  Those  formed  of  brass  are 
■extremely  rare,  the  writer  having  obtained  but  two  among  the 
hundreds  of  silver  ones  which  he  has  seen.  There  are  early  ex- 
amples in  graves.  Of  these  the  writer  has  seen  several  from  graves 
in  Wisconsin.  They  were  mostly  circular,  but  one  stellar  brooch 
had  broad  and  short  rays. 

Preliminary  to  further  descriptions  it  may  be  said  that  Mrs  Harriet 
Maxwell  Converse  furnished  an  illustrated  paper  on  "  The  Iroquois 
Silver  Brooches  "  for  the  State  Museum  report  for  1900.  Many  of 
the  illustrations  will  be  recognized  here,  nearly  half  coming  from 
the  writer's  collection  and  the  remainder,  also  found  in  the  paper 
mentioned,  from  that  of  Mrs  Converse,  there  being  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  figures. 

Fig.  31  is  a  fine  brass  brooch  which  the  writer  obtained  at  Onon- 
<:]aga.  It  is  a  circular  ornament  of  good  size,  with  crenulated  and 
embossed  edge.  To  show  the  rarity  of  this  material  employed  in 
such  a  use,  it  may  be  said  that  an  Indian  friend  was  surprised  at  it, 
never  having  seen  one  of  the  kind  before.  The  writer  afterward 
secured  another  circular  brooch  of  brass  which  was  plain  and  much 
smaller. 

The  simplest  and  perhaps  earliest  form  of  the  brooch  seems  to 
have  been  that  called  the  round  buckle,  allusions  to  which  have 
been  quoted  from  several  authors.  It  is  frequent  yet,  either  plain 
or  ornamented.  With  the  three  double-barred  silver  crosses,  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Boyle  in  Canada,  was  a  piece  of  cloth  decorated  with 
20  of  these.     Dr  Evarts,  of  Silver  Creek  X.  Y.,  showed  the  writer 
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35  plain  rings  buckled  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  he  had  from  the 
neighboring  Cattaraugus  (Seneca)  Indians.  The  writer  has  many 
of  various  styles  of  finish,  and  might  easily  have  had  more.  In  the 
1 8th  century  they  were  cheap  as  compared  with  others,  and  were 
lavishly  employed.     A  few  are  shown. 

Fig.  35  is  one  out  of  a  number  the  writer  obtained  at  Onondaga. 
Fig.  38  is  out  of  another  lot  he  had  from  the  same  place.  These  are 
rounded  on  the  face  and  flat  on  the  back.  It  is  quite  a  common 
size.  Fig.  23  is  a  larger  size  from  the  same  place,  and  made  in  the 
same  way.  Fig.  25  differs  from  these  in  being  broader  and  flat. 
The  writer  had  this  also  from  Onondaga,  but  it  is  not  so  common 
as  the  last.  Many  of  these  simple  forms  have  some  surface  orna- 
mentation. Fig.  19  was  found  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  is  small,, 
elliptic,  and  has  many  transverse  grooves.  Fig.  24  has  the  same 
style  of  ornament,  but  is  larger  and  circular.  It  is  also  a  ^lohawk 
example. 

Fig.  85  preserves  the  circular  form,  but  has  broad  undulations  on 
the  surface.  This  and  the  next  three  the  writer  had  from  Onon- 
daga. Fig.  88  difl"ers  from  the  last  in  having  the  indentations  only 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  surface,  and  in  their  being  separate  instead 
of  continuous.  Fig.  90  is  a  flat  ring,  with  distinct  indentations  on 
each  edge  of  the  surface.  It  is  a  fine  and  rather  rare  form.  Fig. 
91  is  worked  so  as  to  show  a  continuous  series  of  semicircles  all 
around  the  center  of  the  surface.  This  is  not  a  frequent  style  now. 
Fig.  74  has  nine  bosses  on  the  surface,  with  intervening  cross  lines. 
The  writer  got  this  at  Onondaga,  and  has  seen  none  like  it. 

Fig.  46  was  given  to  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  by  Mrs  Van 
Rensselaer,  with  other  fine  brooches.  It  has  the  ring  form,  but  of 
an  angular  style.  At  each  angle  is  a  boss,  the  intervening  space 
being  narrower  and  with  three  cross  grooves.  Fig.  73  has  a  similar 
character,  but  the  cur\^ed  spaces  between  the  bosses  have  no  grooves. 
This  came  from  the  Tuscarora  reservation. 

Fig.  20  is  the  smallest  of  the  circular  brooches,  which  the  writer 
has  seen,  that  can  not  be  classed  with  the  ring  brooches  or  round 
buckles.  Small  as  it  is,  eight  small  circles  adorn  the  surface.  It 
is  almost  flat,  and  came  from  a  grave  in  Cayuga  county. 
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No  brooches  are  more  effective  than  those  having  the  form  of  a 
star,  and  the  writer  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  many  figures  and 
examples  of  these.  They  are  usually  flat,  but  fig.  i  has  a  slightly 
convex  surface.  This  is  of  a  large  size,  and  has  a  heart-shaped 
opening  in  the  center,  and  20  short  embossed  rays.  They  never 
have  sharp  points,  as  these  would  be  inconvenient.  This  came 
from  the  Cattaraugus  reservation.  It  is  more  highly  ornamented 
than  most  of  these.  Fig.  2  shows  a  fine  star  brooch,  With  eight 
rays  and  an  ornamented  surface.  This  the  writer  had  from  Onon- 
daga. 

Fig.  3  is  another  Cattaraugus  star  brooch,  with  16  short  embossed 
rays.  It  is  otherwise  perfectly  plain.  Fig.  5  is  another  from  Cattar- 
augus, with  eight  rays.  The  writer  obtained  three  of  these,  and  they 
are  the  smallest  of  the  kind  he  has  seen.  They  were  probably  used 
on  ribbons.     For  its  size  this  is  well  ornamented. 

Fig.  4  is  a  fine,  large  star  from  Onondaga,  with  12  embossed  rays. 
In  the  figure  dark  spaces  show  all  the  perforations  except  the  central 
one.  Fig.  6  is  a  small  star  brooch  from  the  Tuscarora  reservation, 
with  seven  rays.     The  surface  decoration  is  simple. 

The  following  five  the  writer  obtained  at  Onondaga.  Fig.  7  is  a 
star  of  13  rays  with  a  well  ornamented  surface.  Fig.  8  has  12  rays, 
and  is  much  smaller  and  simpler.  Fig.  9  is  one  of  the  prettiest  he 
has  found.  The  edges  of  each  of  the  nine  embossed  rays  are  slightly 
concave,  and  the  surface  ornaments  are  made  to  correspond.  Fig. 
10  is  the  largest  he  has  obtained  or  seen.  It  is  quite  thick,  has  12 
embossed  rays,  and  the  surface  is  neatly  adorned.  The  full  width 
is  over  3J  inches.  This  fine  ornament  belonged  to  Chief  Abram 
La  Fort,  or  Te-hat-kah-tous,  who  died  in  1848.  Fig.  15  has  12 
embossed  rays  and  neat  surface  decorations.  Fig.  49  is  also  from 
Onondaga,  and  has  12  short  rays.  This  belonged  to  Miss  Reming- 
ton, once  employed  in  mission  work  there. 

Fig.  II  is  a  small  star  in  the  writer's  collection,  sent  him  by 
Dr  C.  B.  Tweedale,  and  which  was  found  in  a  grave  in  Huron 
county,  Ont.,  Canada.  It  has  a  plain  surface  and  eight  embossed 
rays.     The  writer  has  many  drawings  of  Canadian  brooches,  some 
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very  fine,  but  they  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  New  York, 
where  many  of  them  were  probably  made. 

Fig.  12  is  a  small  and  plain  star  of  12  rays,  which  the  writer  had 
from  the  Allegany  reservation.  Fig.  16  is  a  fine  star  from  the 
same  reservation.  It  has  14  quite  short  embossed  rays.  Fig.  13  is 
a  fine  star  with  eight  broad  rays  and  bosses,  belonging  to  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society.  Fig.  14  is  in  the  Richmond  collection  and  is 
quite  peculiar.  The  central  perforation  is  quite  large,  and  the  12 
long  rays  terminate  in  circular  points,  which  are  not  embossed. 
The  surface  decoration  is  simple.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  Seneca 
brooches  in  this  collection. 

Mrs  Harriet  Maxwell  Converse  secured  a  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  brooches,  part  of  which  now  belongs  to  the  State.  The 
writer  is  indebted  to  her  for  figures  of  many  of  these,  a  number  of 
which  will  be  used  in  this  paper.  Fig.  22  is  a  large  circular  brooch, 
with  a  plain  rim  and  an  included  star  with  embossed  points.  Both 
the  dark  and  light  spaces  in  the  figure  show  perforations.  The 
star  has  12  rays.  This  fine  brooch  is  of  a  rare  type.  The  three 
following  are  also  Mrs  Converse's.  Fig,  32  is  large  and  circular. 
The  16  projecting  bosses  have  incurved  edges  between  them,  and 
the  slightly  convex  surface  is  finely  ornamented  with  perforations 
and  tracery.  The  circular  brooches  have  raised  centers  as  a  rule. 
Fig.  48  is  a  very  pretty  and  pecuHar  brooch.  Included  in  the  edge 
are  16  very  small  bosses,  with  convex  edges  between  them.  The 
perforations  are  of  an  unusual  form,  and  the  tracery  of  a  rare  char- 
acter. Fig.  61  has  a  broadly  undulated  edge,  and  the  border  decora- 
tion is  not  of  a  common  type.     Mrs  Converse  died  Nov.  18,  1903. 

Fig.  18  the  writer  obtained  at  Onondaga.  It  has  24  projecting 
bosses  on  the  plain  circular  edge.  There  are  circular,  semicircular 
and  elliptic  perforations  and  some  tracery.  About  two  dozen  follow 
which  the  writer  had  from  the  same  place.  All  which  succeed  are 
circular  till  othenvise  distinguished. 

Fig.  27  has  a  crenulated  edge  and  three  rows  of  nearly  semi- 
-circular  perforations.  Fig.  29  has  a  similar  border,  and  semicircular, 
elliptic  and  triangular  openings.  Fig.  33  has  the  same  edge,  two 
TOWS  of  semicircular  and  one  of  elliptic  perforations.     Fig.  34  is 
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large  and  fine,  with  a  broadly  crenulated  border.  Besides  the  large 
central  one,  the  perforations  are  semicircles,  rectangles,  hearts  and 
triangles.  Fig.  34a  is  of  good  size,  with  a  crenulated  border,  and 
three  rows  of  semicircular  openings.  Fig.  39  is  a  handsome  brooch^ 
with  16  small  bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  crenulations  in  the 
border.  There  are  three  lines  of  semicircular  openings,  and  another 
of  quadrilateral  forms.  Fig.  41  has  small  bosses  closely  set  around 
the  rim,  and  is  of  small  size.  All  the  perforations  are  angular,  and 
nearly  or  quite  quadrilateral.  Fig.  42  is  much  like  the  last  but  in 
every  way  smaller.  The  central  aperture  corresponds  with  that,  but 
the  four  openings  outside  of  this  are  semicircular. 

Fig.  43  has  the  frequent  crenulated  edge,  a  line  of  semicircular, 
and  another  of  elliptic  openings,  but  between  each  of  the  last  is  a 
small  boss,  amounting  to  six  in  all.  They  are  rarely  found  in  this 
position.  Fig.  50  is  a  very  pretty  but  small  brooch,  with  crenulated 
border.  The  perforations  are  elliptic  and  point  to  the  center.  Fig. 
53  is  small,  and  has  small  bosses  closely  set  around  the  edge.  The 
perforations  are  elliptic  and  triangular,  and  the  tracery  of  unusual 
design.  Fig.  54  is  large,  with  broad  crenulations.  The  openings 
are  two  lines  of  semicircles  and  one  of  long  triangles.  Fig.  58  has 
a  plain  edge,  with  bosses  projecting  all  around  it.  The  apertures 
form  a  single  line  of  semicircles.  It  is  a  simple  but  very  handsome 
ornament. 

Fig.  59  is  a  very  simple  style,  with  crenulated  edge  and  one  row 
of  semicircular  apertures.  Fig.  60  has  the  same  edge,  with  a  Jine 
of  semicircular  openings  and  another  of  hearts  and  circles.  Fig.  63 
is  a  small  but  showy  brooch.  Medium  sized  bosses  intersect  the 
angles  of  the  crenulated  edge.  The  apertures  are  semicircles, 
ellipses  and  triangles.  Fig.  64  has  a  crenulated  edge,  a  line  of 
crescents,  and  another  of  ellipses.  Fig.  65  differs  from  the  last  in 
tracery,  and  in  having  an  inner  circle  of  stars.  Fig.  dy  has  a  crenu- 
lated border,  and  for  apertures  semicircles,  ellipses  and  triangles. 
Fig.  68  has  broader  crenulations  than  most,  and  two  lines  of  semi- 
circular apertures. 

Fig.  69  is  very  simple  but  effective.  The  crenulations  are  of 
moderate  width,  but  halfway  to  the  central  aperture  is  a  line  of 
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eight  large  circular  openings.  Fig.  yy  is  one  of  the  plainest  kind. 
The  edge  is  simple,  and  a  star  appears  in  tracery  on  the  otherwise 
plain  surface.  Fig.  79  is  a  pretty  brooch  with  broadly  undulated 
edge.  There  are  eight  pyriform  apertures,  but  the  graceful  tracery 
gives  a  pleasant  effect.  Fig.  89  is  of  unusual  character.  Small 
bosses  appear  at  interv^als  around  the  otherwise  plain  edge,  and 
there  is  a  circle  of  apertures  of  the  indented  shield  form.  The  sur- 
face decorations  are  small  circles  and  dots. 

After  the  above  was  in  print  the  writer  obtained  a  fine  circular 
brooch  4j  inches  across,  but  not  as  heavy  as  the  La  Fort  star.  It 
has  23  obtuse  points,  two  rows  of  diamond  perforations,  a  row  of 
shield  form  apertures,  and  delicate  tracery.  It  came  from  the 
Senecas.     Some  others  have  been  noted  but  not  figured  here. 

Besides  his  own  circular  brooches  from  Onondaga,  selected 
above,  the  writer  has  figured  many  in  the  hands  of  Indians  there, 
or  in  those  of  friends  who  have  since  parted  with  them.  Some  of 
these  will  follow,  simply  credited  to  Onondaga.  Fig.  2(i  is  a  fine 
example  of  these.  It  has  large  bosses  on  the  edge,  with  double 
crcnulations  between  them;  inside  of  the  border  is  a  line  of  cordate 
and  triangular  apertures,  with  openings  between  these  and  the 
heart-shaped  opening  in  the  center.  Fig.  28  is  another  large 
brooch  with  crenulated  edges  and  many  perforations.  A  double 
row  of  these,  of  triangular  form,  gives  the  effect  of  a  central  star. 
Fig.  30  is  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  last,  and  has  the  common 
crenulated  ^(\^q.  The  apertures  are  lines  of  crescents,  circles  and 
triangles. 

Fig.  36  is  quite  small,  and  has  a  crenulated  edge.  The  only 
decoration  is  a  line  of  small  circles  on  the  surface.  Fig.  40  has 
broad  crenulations.  The  apertures  are  semicircular  and  quadrilat- 
eral. Fig.  45  has  also  broad  crenulations.  One  line  of  ellipses  is 
parallel  with  the  edge;  the  others  point  to  the  center.  This  has 
less  tracery  than  the  last.  Fig.  57  is  a  rare  form.  Every  third 
crenulation  slightly  projects,  giving  the  border  an  angular  appear- 
ance, and  there  are  six  circular  apertures  besides  the  central  one. 
The  tracery  is  tasteful.  Fig.  y6  has  a  crenulated  border  and  a  line 
of  elliptic  apertures. 
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Fig.  80  is  small,  but  of  an  unusual  design.  The  border  is  crenu- 
lated,  and  within  are  alternate  crescent  and  cordate  apertures,  four 
of  each,  the  latter  pointing  to  the  edge. 

The  following,  in  the  writer's  collection,  come  from  the  Allegany 
reservation.  They  are  circular,  but  others  from  that  place  are  of 
other  forms.  Fig.  52  has  the  broad  crenulations  finely  serrated,  a 
rare  feature.  There  are  lines  of  semicircular,  pyriform  and  very 
small  circular  apertures.  Fig.  70  has  a  crenulated  border,  and  two 
lines  of  semicircular  openings  within. 

Some  other  Allegany  circular  brooches  follow.  Fig.  51  is  a 
small  brooch  with  crenulated  edges.  The  apertures  are  crescent 
and  pyriform.  Fig.  66  is  a  very  pretty  example.  The  crenulations 
are  alternately  long  and  short,  and  the  perforations  are  semicircular 
and  triangular.  The  central  aperture  is  angular,  and  the  tracery 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  this  ornament.  Fig.  71  is  unique. 
There  are  eight  short  projecting  points  united  by  curved  edges, 
and  two  lines  of  diamond  form  apertures.  Fig.  75  has  a  plain  rim 
and  eight  triangular  openings.  The  efTect  is  that  of  an  included 
star.  Fig.  81  has  a  broadly  undulating  edge,. and  a  line  of  elliptic 
openings  pointing  to  the  center.  Fig.  ^84  has  a  finely  crenulated 
border  and  a  circle  of  small  bosses  within  this.  All  the  openings, 
including  the  central  one,  are  quadrilateral.  This  is  a  rare  feature 
in  a  circular  brooch. 

The  following  are  in  the  Buffalo  collection.  Fig.  37  has  broadly 
crenulated  edges,  with  an  inner  line  of  semicircular  openings. 
Within  this  is  another  line  of  six  elliptic  apertures,  aUernating  with 
those  which  may  be  called  cuneiform.  The  tracery  is  of  small 
circles  and  arrow  points.  Fig.  44  has  a  crenulated  border  and  a 
line  of" triangular  openings.  An  inner  line  of  crescents  and  delicate 
tracery  adds  much  to  the  effect.  Fig.  47  has  a  crenulated  edge,  and 
lines  of  crescent  and  elliptic  openings.  Fig.  58a  is  crenulated,  and 
the  apertures  are  cordate  and  elliptic.     It  is  a  very  pretty  brooch. 

The  writer  secured  a  number  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  but 
there  was  but  little  variety  among  them.  Fig.  62  is  one  of  these. 
It  has  a  plain  rim,  but  the  single  line  of  semicircular  openings 
gives  a  starlike  appearance  to  the  center.     Fig.  82  has  very  promi- 
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nent  crenulations,  and  lines  of  crescent,  elliptic  and  triangular  open- 
ings.    There  are  many  like  this. 

Three  Seneca  circular  brooches  are  shown  from  the  Richmond 
collection.  Fig.  56  has  a  close  line  of  smaU  bosses  along  the  border, 
and  there  are  four  long  quadrilateral  openings  toward  the  central 
one,  which  is  both  large  and  angular.  Fig.  'j2  has  a  similar  line 
of  bosses.  The  apertures  are  elliptic  and  triangular.  Fig.  78  has 
a  simple  rim,  and  the  only  aperture  is  the  central  one.  On  the  sur- 
face are  triangles  and  other  tracery. 

Fig.  199  is  taken  from  a  figure  by  L.  H.  IMorgan,  showing  a 
circular  brooch  of  what  is  now  a  very  extreme  size.  The  apertures 
are  a  line  of  ellipses,  one  of  large  and  one  of  small  triangles. 

Fig.  55  was  not  mentioned  among  ]\lrs  Converse's  circular 
brooches.  The  border  is  broadly  crenulated,  and  13  cordate  aper- 
tures point  to  the  center.  Surface  tracery  unites  some  of  the  hearts 
so  as  to  form  a  six  pointed  star.  Her  collection  comprises  some 
of  the  rarest  forms  now  to  be  obtained,  and  these  will  successively 
follow,  except  the  ]\Iasonic  forms.  The  locahties  are  unimportant 
and  will  be  omitted. 

Fig.  92  is  grotesque  and  involved.  There  are  animal  heads  at 
two  opposite  angles,  of  no  very  certain  species.  The  artist  may 
have  had  some  native  kind  in  mind,  but  the  surface  decoration 
might  suggest  the  leopard  and  tiger.  A  grotesque  face  protrudes 
beyond  the  point  of  the  buckle,  which  probably  amused  the  red 
man  greatly.  Of  course  heraldic  meanings  might  be  attached  to 
every  point,  adding  greatly  to  its  poetic  charms,  but  without 
awakening  any  response  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  wearer.  Fig.  99 
shows  an  eagle  with  broadly  expanded  and  conventional  tail.  One 
wing  is  naturally  raised,  the  other  conventionally,  and  considerable 
ornament  is  added.  This  should  be  dated  since  the  rise  of  the 
American  republic.  Fig.  155  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Toronto 
collection;  and  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  it  an  extremely  con- 
ventionalized variant  of  the  preceding,  as  may  appear  by  reversing 
it. 

Mrs  Converse  kindly  sent  her  own  interpretation  of  these 
brooches,  which  is  much  more  tasteful  and  poetic  than  the  prosaic 
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views  of  the  writer,  and  will  be  gladly  received  by  those  fond  of 
recondite  studies.     Of  fig.  92  she  says: 

This  is  the  most  curious  and  ingenious  form.  I  have  never  seen, 
a  duplicate  of  this  brooch.  It  symbolizes  the  totems,  or  family 
union  and  the  man,  including  the  story  of  their  warrior  ancestors,, 
and  tells  the  story  of  the  union  of  the  Wolf  and  Bear.  The  upper 
figurehead  represents  the  Bear.  The  lower,  the  Wolf,  united  by 
a  human  face,  signifying  the  head  of  the  family.  The  figure  of  the 
Wolf  terminates  in  the  war  club.  The  Bear  holds  the  war  club,, 
and  the  pin  or  buckle  unites  the  two.  The  Bear  chief  had  married 
the  Wolf  woman.  Both  descended  from  sachems  or  head  chiefs. 
Fig.  99  represents  a  combination  of  the  great  Eagle,  guardian  of 
the  dews  and  war,  or  sky  and  earth.  At  the  spread  of  the  tail  the 
small  winged  symbols  indicate  his  duty  in  the  air.  The  flat  half 
circles  tell  the  sign  of  his  earth  or  war  office.  The  simplest  brooch 
is  not  an  accident  of  the  graver's  tool.  Each  stroke  is  a  symbol  in 
hieroglyphs,  understood  by  the  expert  sign-reader.  Fig.  155  is 
rare,  inasmuch  as  the  design  is  not  common.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
the  warrior.     One  end  forms  the  tomahawk,  the  other  a  war  club. 

Fig.  86  may  be  called  either  pyriform  or  cordate,  the  central  aper- 
ture being  the  latter,  while  the  opening  above  changes  the  general 
design  to  the.  pyriform.  There  are  basal  projections,  and  those  at 
the  top  suggest  the  general  figure  of  a  crown.  The  surface  is  plain.. 
Mrs  Converse  considers  some  of  the  figures  above  the  cordate 
forms  as  owls'  heads,  taking  these  for  emblems  of  silence  and 
secrecy.  This  one  she  describes  as  a  "  heart.  Owl  defined  by  the 
open  mouth  only.  Eyes  closed."  Fig.  87  she  calls  '' very  rare. 
Finely  engraved."  The  writer  has  seen  but  one  resembling  this,, 
and  that  was  by  no  means  as  elaborate  and  fine.  The  general  form 
is  that  of  a  heart  with  a  coronet  above,  but  with  unusual  surface 
decoration. 

Fig.  95  is  another  unique  brooch,  with  several  half  circular  pro- 
jections, and  a  fanlike  ornament  above,  which  may  be  a  variatiort 
of  the  more  common  form  of  the  crown,  surmounting  the  open 
heart  below.  This  general  plan  appears  in  very  many  brooches,, 
with  endless  changes.  Mrs  Converse  thought,  this  "  represents  the 
flaring  tail  of  a  bird,  yet  the  heart  is  on  guard  in  the  center.  Evi- 
dently a  totem  bird."     Fig.    100  is  also  unique.     Both   heart  and 
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•crown  are  much  conventionalized,  and  the  point  of  the  former  is 
turned  to  one  side  and  projects  beyond  the  center. 

Fig.  136  is  cordate,  with  the  base  curving  to  one  side.  The 
crown  above  is  hardly  recognizable  as  such  at  first,  and  is  much 
ornamented.  ^Irs  Converse  described  this  as  "'  a  single  heart,  sur- 
mounted b}-  the  horns  of  a  chief,  typical  of  the  faithful  love  of  who- 
ever presented  it  to  the  chief  or  sachenh"  It  is  a  rather  frequent 
form.  Fig.  146  is  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  heart  with  an  elegant 
form  of  the  crown.  ]^Irs  Converse's  interpretation  is  ingenious: 
"Horned  or  chief's  brooch;  the  three  branches  denote  three  chiefs 
in  family  succession."  The  triple  character  of  the  crown  appears 
in  nearly  all,  there  being  a  small  central  projection  with  a  broader 
one  on  each  side.     In  rare  instances  there  are  more. 

Fig.  148  has  the  heart  and  crown,  the  former  turning  aside  and 
ending  in  an  eagle's  head.  The  definition  of  the  owner  is  pretty: 
""  The  eagle  defending  the  life  or  heart  of  its  owner."  A  great 
many  of  the  single  or  double  heart  brooches  end  with  eagles'  heads, 
and  come  within  the  era  of  the  American  republic.  It  would  be 
easy  to  interpret  them  as  meaning  that  the  crown  or  royal  rule, 
through  the  heart's  blood  of  the  colonists  freely  shed,  terminated 
in  the  republic  whose  symbol  is  the  eagle. 

Some  of  the  writer's  Onondaga  brooches  will  follow.  Fig.  94  is 
iine  and  perhaps  unique.  It  has  the  crown  and  heart  form,  with 
the  point  turned  to  one  side.  The  crown  has  no  points,  and 
includes  a  cordate  perforation  in  its  center,  surrounded  by  other 
forms.  Its  large  size  allowed  more  surface  decoration  than  is  usual 
in  these.  Fig.  96  may  be  called  a  double  heart,  surmounted  by  a 
crown  in  which  are  several  cordate  apertures.  The  basal  termina- 
tions are  two  eagles'  heads.  A  friend  had  one  from  the  Oneida 
Indians  precisely  like  this,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  form.  Sev- 
eral of  the  same  class  are  in  the  writer's  collection.  Fig.  loi  is  a 
little  smaller  than  the  last,  and  the  apertures  in  the  crown  are  cres- 
cents and  quadrants.  It  is  like  one  owned  by  Airs  Converse,  of 
which  she  wrote:  "  Rare.  A  crown  terminating  with  double  eagle- 
headed  snake.  This  serpent  has  a  power  over  the  land  and  sea. 
The  wavy  lines  signifying  water,  the  long  or  land  line,  and  two 
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dots  signify  day,  sun  and  moon,  or  the  journey,  the  rest  and  the 
start."     This  does  not  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  fig.  148. 

Fig.  105  can  hardly  be  considered  Indian  work,  though  obtained 
from  an  Onondaga.  There  is  the  famihar  heart,  with  some  worn 
ornament  at  the  end,  but  the  pehcan  above  shows  a  white  man's 
taste  and  thought.  As  far  as  known,  it  is  unique.  Fig.  147  is  a  fine 
cordate  brooch,  with  a  crown  resembHng  in  a  general  way  that  in 
fig.  146,  but  of  a  more  elegant  design.  This  has  a  little  surface 
decoration.  Fig.  149  is  cordate,  with  another  form  of  crown,  where 
circles  replace  the  frequent  points.  Fig.  151  is  cordate,  and  has 
the  rounded  crown  with  basal  points.  Several  of  these  differ  little 
except  in  the  apertures. 

Some  belonging  to  Onondagas  follow.  Fig.  83  is  a  large  brooch 
formerly  worn  by  Aunt  Susannah.  It  is  of  a  kite  or  diamond  shape, 
with  ornamental  edges  and  tracery.  Fig.  102  has  a  generally  cor- 
date form  and  a  suggestion  of  the  crown  above.  It  is  quite  a  de- 
parture from  the  typical  form,  but  the  resemblance  will  at  once  be 
seen,  as  in  other  cases.  There  are  projections  at  the  sides  and  base. 
Fig.  103  has  much  the  same  character,  but  has  tracery  and  circular 
apertures.     Fig.  104  is  intermediate  between  these  two. 

Fig.  137  has  the  heart  with  a  conventional  and  elaborate  crown. 
The  base  curves  to  one  side,  and  an  eagle's  head  may  have  worn 
away.  Fig.  140  the  writer  had  from  Onondaga.  In  the  center  of 
the  crown  and  on  either  side  are  sharp  projections.  Mrs  Converse 
thought  these  crowns  with  apertures  were  intended  for  owls'  heads, 
to  which  they  bear  a  curious  resemblance. 

Some  Tuscarora  forms  of  this  class  follow.  Fig.  93  is  of  a  general 
diamond  form,  with  undulating  edges  and  four  bosses  in  the  margin. 
There  are  several  apertures  and  some  tracery.  Fig.  150  is  quite 
broad  for  its  size,  and  is  a  double  heart  surmounted  by  a  low  crown. 
The  basal  point  curves  to  one  side. 

The  following  illustrations  of  this  class  are  of  brooches  from  the 
Allegany  reservation.  Fig.  97  is  a  very  simple  cordate  example, 
with  the  base  turned  to  one  side.  The  metal  forms  a  narrow  band  all 
around  the  broad  aperture.  Fig.  141  has  the  frequent  combination 
of  heart  and  crown,  the  latter  having  sharp  projections  on  each  side. 
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three  circular  apertures  in  the  crown,  and  some  surface  decoration. 
Usually  the  lower  aperture  has  a  double  curve,  to  emphasize  the 
cordate  form.  Fig.  142  has  the  feature  mentioned,  but  is  otherwise 
much  like  the  last.  Fig.  143  differs  in  having  a  projection  in  the 
upper  circles,  thus  giving  each  of  those  apertures  a  crescent  form. 
Fig.  145  has  the  heart  with  the  point  turned  to  one  side,  and  the 
highly  conventionalized  crown.  Like  fig.  137,  the  latter  has  no 
central  projection.     The  surface  is  covered  with  tracery. 

Fig.  138  is  in  the  Richmond  collection,  and  is  a  rare  form  of  the 
heart  and  crown  brooch.  Both  lower  sides  have  strong  cross  cor- 
rugations, and  the  crown  has  a  finely  crenulated  border,  as  well  as 
the  frequent  three  projections.  In  the  crown  are  four  circular 
apertures. 

Two  are  shown  from  the  Cattaraugus  reservation.  Fig.  139  has 
the  usual  combination  of  heart  and  crown,  the  two  upper  apertures 
having  the  crescent  form.  Fig.  144  is  one  of  the  neatest  examples 
the  writer  has  seen.  The  apertures  are  so  formed  as  to  bring  out 
the  outlines  in  the  most  graceful  way. 

Fig.  98  is  a  remarkable  Tuscarora  brooch,  linking  this  type  to 
the  common  lyre  forms,  not  long  since  so  abundant.  It  is  large, 
and  has  the  usual  lyre  base  and  sides,  but,  instead  of  expanding,  it 
contracts  at  the  top  as  in  cordate  forms.  Fig.  125  is  another  small 
and  odd  Tuscarora  brooch,  which  is  somewhat  contracted  at  the 
top,  and  unusually  expanded  at  the  base,  where  there  is  a  short 
projection  on  each  side. 

Fig.  128  is  a  large  lyre-shaped  brooch  in  ]vlrs  Converse's  collec- 
tion, on  which  she  makes  this  note:  "Uncommon.  Found  in 
Canada.  Two  hearts  surmounted  by  a  crown,  symbolizing  friend- 
ship." This  one  is  unusually  large,  but  the  general  type  is  one  of 
the  commonest  on  the  Xew  York  reservations.  The  writer  has  seen 
large  numbers  of  them;  and,  when  Major  F.  H.  Furniss  was  adopted 
by  the  Senecas  in  1885,  his  future  Seneca  mother  placed  a  long  black 
ribbon  around  his  neck,  on  which  were  34  silver  brooches  of  what 
the  writer  calls  the  lyre  pattern.  This  had  belonged  to  Red  Jacket's 
wife,  according  to  tradition.  The  necklace  was  considerably  over 
three  feet  long-,  and  the  brooches  were  about  an  inch  long  and  J  of 
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an  inch  wide.  The  original  string  had  been  divided  some  years 
before,  and  15  of  the  brooches  had  been  arranged  on  a  ribbon  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  This  was  given  to  Mrs  Converse,  who  was 
adopted  at  the  same  time.  The  natural  inference  is  that  she  re- 
ferred to  the  size  rather  than  form.  Fig.  132  is  also  hers,  but  it  is 
smaller  and  the  base  is  different.  It  will  be  observed  that  what  she 
considers  the  top  of  some  of  these  the  writer  makes  the  base,  thus 
changing  the  character. 

Fig.  127  is  the  common  si-ze,  and  the  writer  had  this  from  the 
Allegany  reservation.  It  differs  from  the  next  mainly  in  the 
rounded  points  and  small  details  of  decoration.  Fig.  129  was  ob- 
tained from  the  same  source.  Fig.  130  the  writer  got  of  the  Onon- 
dagas.  It  is  slender  for  so  large  a  size.  Fig.  133,  obtained  with 
the  next  at  the  same  place,  is  also  slender  and  has  rounded  points. 
Fig.  131  is  a  large  size,  and  has  a  remarkably  angular  base. 

The  class  of  brooches  now  to  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples  out 
of  very  many,  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  definitely  proves  that  orna- 
ment and  not  meaning  was  the  great  object  in  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  all.  These  ornaments,  now  to  be  considered,  embody  the 
square  and  compasses,  with  more  or  less  accessories  in  the  way  of 
decoration,  and  sometimes  these  are  highly  conventionalized.  The 
origin  is  plain  when  the  resemblance  is  almost  lost  and  this  loss  has 
led  to  some  erroneous  interpretations. 

A  friend  writes: 

I  fail  to  find  in  illustrations  of  jewelry  ornamentation  of  either 
the  French,  English  or  Dutch,  designs  that  have  been  actually  fol- 
lowed in  the  hammered  coin  brooch  of  the  Iroquois.  In  fact,  I  credit 
him  with  entire  originality,  very  curious  in  some  cases,  and  again 
there  are  suggestions  of  the  white  man's  work  ingeniously  inter- 
graven  with  his  own  conceptions  of  art  not  so  rude  or  savage,  that 
it  has  not  developed  genius  and  invention. 

This  question  will  not  be  discussed  now;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
designs  of  Indian  brooches  for  the  most  part  seem  American  designs. 
It  is  very  difficult — perhaps  impossible — to  find  these  designs  practi- 
cally anticipated  in  any  other  land.  So  much  the  writer  had  reason 
to   believe.     Then    came   a   revelation    concerning   these   Masonic 
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'brooches,  too  many  for  Indians  to  use  with  any  reference  to  their 
meaning.  All  these  illustrations  had  been  prepared,  and  work  was 
■progressing  on  these  notes,  when  one  day  came  a  catalogue  of  curios 
from  England,  The  Amateur  Trader  of  Miss  Clara  Millard,  Tedding- 
ton,  Middlesex.  Xo.  4188  of  this  had  an  illustration  which  was  the 
close  counterpart  of  fig.  no  in  size,  form  and  details.  The  descrip- 
tion is  "  X\'II.  CEX'TURY  masonic  emblem,  in  jargoons  and  paste. 
Exact  size.  £2  12s  6d."  Was  the  Indian  silver  brooch  copied  from 
.this,  or  this  from  the  brooch?  The  same  question  might  be  asked 
of  other  forms.  The  silver  brooch  of  the  Indians  did  not  exist  in 
-the  17th  century,  and  the  age  of  the  above  ornament  may  also  be 
•doubted. 

After  this  was  in  print  a  learned  German  friend  pointed  out  to 
the  writer  several  brooches  of  what  he  said  were  Scandinavian  and 
'Other  types  in  his  collection,  but  there  has  been  no  time  to  study  the 
■  subject,  and  illustrations  of  this  are  not  now  recalled. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  these  ]\Iasonic  brooches,  over  a  score 
have  been  selected  for  illustration,  in  themselves  far  more  in  number 
than  all  the  Indian  Eree  Masons  known.  Joseph  Brant  was  a  well 
■known  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  Red  Jacket  has  been  claimed. 
There  may  have  been  a  few  others,  but  these  were  common  orna- 
ments. The  writer  has  nine  still  in  his  collection,  after  parting  with 
^ome  to  his  friends.  He  might  easily  at  one  time  have  trebled  the 
•number.  This  abundance  is  proof  that  they  had  no  significance  to 
imost  of  their  wearers. 

Eig.  124  was  the  first  of  these  that  attracted  the  writer's  attention, 
■and  it  now  belongs  to  the  ^lasonic  A^eterans  of  Central  Xew  York. 
The  base  is  a  half  circle  with  ornaments,  and  above  this  the  square 
and  compasses  are  plainly  seen.  This  was  long  worn  by  Aunt 
Dinah,  a  very  old  Onondaga  woman.  Traditionally  it  first  came 
irom  Brant's  family  to  her,  and  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  a  jewel 
'worn  by  him.  X'ow  that  the  form  is  known  to  be  so  common,  this 
may  be  doubted. 

Several  examples  follow  from  ^Irs  Converse's  fine  collection. 
Eig.  108  adds  many  things  to  the  simpler  form,  which  is  easily  de- 
tected under  these  accumulated  ornaments.  Several  fine  bosses  add 
to  its  effect.     The  forms  of  apertures  used  in  this  appear  in  several 
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others.  Fig.  no  is  a  smaller  and  simpler  form,  almost  identical- 
with  the  English  one  mentioned  except  in  material.  Like  that,  it 
has  a  curved  base,  and  the  sun  and  moon  between  this  and  the- 
square.  Another  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  this  is  men- 
tioned by  Mrs  Converse.  She  said:  ''It  was  given  me  by  the 
grandson  of  Red  Jacket.  It  proved  from  that  Red  Jacket  was  a 
Mason,  and  wore  this  brooch  for  pass.  In  further  investigation^ 
while  working  at  the  Red  Jacket  monument  at  Bufifalo,  I  heard  of  a 
man  who  had  sat  in  a  lodge  with  the  great  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha."  The 
brooch  hardly  proves  this,  the  other  evidence  is  hearsay,  but,  if  Red 
Jacket  was  a  member  of  the  craft,  it  would  appear  on  some  of  its 
records.  He  was  too  well  known  to  be  easily  overlooked  in  such  a 
matter. 

Fig.  113  is  smaller  and  less  elegant,  but  has  the  same  features- 
in  a  more  conventional  way.  Fig.  117  is  larger  and  more  elaborate.. 
Fig.  119  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms,  having  but  two  apertures^ 
but  these  are  large.  The  surface  is  covered  with  tracery.  Fig.  120 
is  quite  conventional,  but  the  leading  features  of  other  forms  are 
readily  detected.  Fig.  126  is  simple,  with  but  little  surface  decora- 
tion. 

Fig.  109  is  a  Seneca  brooch,  differing  from  some  other  elaborate 
ones  only  in  minor  details.  This  has  six  bosses,  which  are  smaller 
than  in  most  others.  This  and  the  next  are  in  the  Richmond  collec- 
tion. Fig.  114  is  a  large  and  quite  frequent  form  with  many  acces- 
sories. By  omitting  the  outside  loops  the  design  would  become 
much  like  those  of  a  simpler  and  more  distinct  character,  a  fact 
easily  tested.  Fig.  106  shows  a  fine  example  from  the  Tuscarora 
reservation,  having  15  large  and  small  bosses.  On  either  side,  at 
the  top  are  angular  projections,  terminating  in  embossed  ends. 
These  adjuncts  belong  to  several.  Fig.  in  is  in  the  Richmond 
collection,  and  presents  the  feature  mentioned  in  a  less  common 
way. 

Fig.  116  is  in  the  Buffalo  collection,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
these  small  forms,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Did  it 
stand  alone,  its  character  might  not  be  understood,  but  in  a  series 
this  is  evident.  The  base  has  a  border  of  small  bosses,  except 
in  the  middle,  and  the  lateral  projecting  points  at  the  top  are  ter- 
minated by  others.  The  tracery  adds  some  peculiar  features  to  the 
design. 
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What  was  said  of  the  character  of  the  last  seems  partially  true 
of  the  Tuscarora  brooch  in  fig.  122.  Its  ^^lasonic  character  is  ex- 
tremely obscure  taken  by  itself,  but  a  comparison  with  others  on 
the  same  plate  reveals  a  strong  likeness  to  them. 

Fig.  112  shows  a  very  fine  embossed  brooch  at  Onondaga,  hav- 
ing projections  at  the  base.  All  vary  in  details  and  somewhat  in 
outline.  The  simpler  forms  have  a  uniformly  curved  base;  others 
add  various  ornaments. 

The  remaining  illustrations  of  this  class  are  from  the  writer's 
collection.  They  are  usually  large  and  have  been  quite  abundant. 
Fig.  118  is  highly  conventional,  but  otherwise  quite  plain.  Fig. 
107  is  the  smallest  that  has  met  the  writer's  eye.  It  is  embossed, 
and  has  the  general  character  of  some  of  the  larger  forms,  but  the 
base  has  a  series  of  broad  curves  between  the  bosses.  Both  these 
are  from  Onondaga,  and  all  but  one  of  those  which  follow.  Fig. 
115  is  a  frequent  and  rather  plain  form,  with  some  conventional 
features.  The  writer  obtained  four  of  these  out  of  a  number  like 
them.  Fig.  121  shows  the  original  features  of  the  class  more 
plainly,  and  is  very  neat  in  design  and  finish.  The  base  is  a  simple 
curve.  Fig.  123  adds  the  interior  bars  found  in  several  others,  and 
has  projections  at  the  base.  Fig.  152  was  obtained  at  Cattaraugus^ 
and  is  an  elegant  ornament  in  every  way.  At  the  top  it  has  the 
rare  feature  of  red  glass  neatly  set.  Fig.  159  shows  one  belongings 
to  Mrs  Converse,  which  has  a  glass  setting  near  the  center  of  the 
base.  It  is  quite  conventional.  The  glass  setting  has  been  ob- 
served in  very  few.  So  many  of  this  class  remain  that  the  numbers 
must  once  have  been  great 

One  fine  and  unique  article,  obtained  by  the  writer  from  an  Onon- 
daga woman,  is  shown  in  fig.  223.  It  is  a  large  silver  pendant, 
with  a  center  of  green  glass  of  diamond  form.  The  edges  of  the 
pendant  are  parallel  with  this,  but  have  broad  expansions  opposite 
the  angles  of  the  glass,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  equilateral  and 
massive  cross. 

A  few  examples  are  given  of  a  class  once  very  abundant,  and 
much  used  for  adorning  ribbons.  They  dififer  very  little  in  outline, 
but  very  much  in  details  and  size.  The  figures  illustrate  the  largest 
and  smallest  in  the  writer's  collection.  They  might  be  called  either 
quadrilateral  or  octagonal,   for  the  broad   angles  form  four  short 
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sides  having-  indentations.  The  sides  proper  consist  of  two  bars, 
concave  in  outHne,  uniting  so  as  to  form  a  broader,  ornamented 
surface  at  each  angle.  The  buckle  crosses  from  point  to  point. 
Those  represented  are  all  from  the  Onondaga  and  Tonawanda 
reservations.     One  unique  form  is  not  described. 

Fig.  164  is  the  smallest  the  writer  has  seen.  The  angles  are 
ornamented  with  lines  and  small  circles.  Fig.  163  is  the  largest 
in  his  collection,  and  may  be  as  large  as  any.  The  surface  orna- 
ments are  like  the  last,  but  the  divisions  of  the  angles  are  more 
protuberant  than  usual.  Fig.  161  has  surface  ornamentation  nearly 
all  over.  Fig.  162  is  plainer.  Fig.  165  and  167  have  both  bars 
ornamented,  but  not  the  angles.  They  are  among  the  handsomest 
collected.  Fig.  166  is  much  like  these,  but  the  angles  are  orna- 
mented. 

The  writer  has  a  few  simple  silver  brooches,  which  are  open  and 
almost  as  slender  as  those  which  are  simple  rings  or  round  buckles, 
but  they  are  angular.  Fig.  134  shows  one  of  these  which  is  square, 
but  with  the  angles  rounded.  The  tongue  of  the  buckle  reaches 
from  one  of  these  to  that  opposite.  Fig.  135  is  a  similar  one  which 
has  the  angles  indented. 

The  Onondagas  call  the  brooch  Ah-tcn-ha-nc-sah,  shining  orna- 
ment. 

Headbands 

The  silver  headband  is  a  long  strip  of  sheet  silver,  straight  on 
the  lower  Q(\gi^  but  usually  with  points  of  some  kind  on  the  upper, 
and  with  some  pretty  pattern  between.  The  Onondagas  call  these 
Ta-yone-non-aich-han-hust'-ah.  The  whole  headdress,  which  once 
often  included  this,  was  called  Gos-to-zvch  by  the  Senecas.  Part  of 
this,  as  given  by  Morgan,  but  without  feathers,  is  shown  in  fig.  157. 
Quite  commonly,  however,  the  headband  encircled  an  ordinary  hat, 
and  in  this  way  the  writer  has  seen  several  used  by  one  person,  one 
being  placed  above  another.  Usually  the  wearer  had  but  one, 
which  served  as  a  foundation  for  other  ornaments.  Tliey  were 
secured  by  strings  in  the  holes  at  the  ends. 

They  are  now  difficult  to  obtain.  The  writer's  inquiries  on  sev- 
eral reservations  have  been  unsuccessful,  nor  can  they  now  be 
found  among  the  Iroquois  of  Canada.  That  the  State  Museum 
has  now  several  of  these  rare  articles  is  due  to  the  intelligent  zeal 
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of  Mrs  H.  M.  Converse,  whose  opportunities  have  been  exception- 
ally good,  and  whose  own  fine  collection  of  silver  ornaments  is  well 
known. 

Fig.  386  is  a  Seneca  headband  drawn  by  the  writer,  and  reduced 
from  the  actual  size,  like  all  those  which  follow.  The  six  others 
illustrated  are  in  the  State  IMuseum,  and  were  carefully  drawn  there 
from  the  objects  themselves.  They  are  faithful  representations  of 
these. 

Fig.  399  is  I J  inches  deep.  The  upper  edge  is  cut  into  half 
circles,  inside  of  each  of  which  is  a  triangular  perforation.  Alter- 
nating with  each  of  these,  below  is  a  line  of  vertical  hearts,  cut 
through  the  band.  Another  line  of  narrow  openmgs  is  below  these. 
Fluting  and  tracery  elsewhere  adorn  the  surface.  Fig.  400  is  nar- 
rower, and  has  embossed  points  on  the  upper  edge.  There  is  a 
central  row  of  narrow  elliptic  openings,  and  some  tracery.  Fig. 
401  has  similar  points  above,  narrow  elliptic  openings  below  these, 
and  a  line  of  open  hearts  farther  down  alternately  point  toward 
each  other.  Fluting  and  tracery  also  appear.  This  is  about  i^ 
inches  deep. 

Fig.  402  is  of  the  same  depth,  and  has  broad  crenulated  lobes 
above  with  tracery  following  the  outline.  In  the  center  of  the  wide 
lobes  are  kidney-shaped  or  broad  cordate  perforations,  pointing  up- 
ward. Below  each  of  these  is  an  open  diamond,  cut  horizontally 
and  with  a  boss  at  each  angle.  Alternate  with  these  are  open  hearts 
pointing  upward.  Fig.  403  is  a  narrow  and  simple  band,  the  only 
decorations  being  fluting.  Fig.  404  is  if  inches  deep,  and  has 
very  broad  crenulated  lobes  above.  There  is  a  central  line  of  alter- 
nate perforated  stars  and  diamonds,  with  some  fluting  and  tracery. 
The  state  collection  of  these  is  a  very  good  representative  one,  but 
among  those  formerly  used  there  must  have  been  a  great  variety 
of  detail. 

Miscellaneous 

Some  ornaments  occur  which  can  not  be  classified.  Fig.  156  is 
one  of  these,  and  was  found  on  Indian  hill  in  Pompey  in  the  year 
1901.  It  is  of  pewter  and  is  V-shaped,  with  the  angle  rounded. 
There  are  protruding  angular  points  and  bosses.  Another  of  simi- 
lar character  has  more  the  form  of  a  buckle.  Broken  iron,  brass, 
and  pewter  buckles  are  sometimes  found. 
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A  handsome  ornament  of  variously  colored  beads  was  also 
plowed  up  on  Indian  hill  in  Pompey  the  same  year.  The  beads 
were  kept  in  place  by  the  brass  wire  on  which  they  were  strung. 
There  was  a  large  circle  of  these,  with  several  pendants  of  beads 
attached.  In  1902  the  writer  found  there  other  glass  beads,  pre- 
served on  brass  wire. 

Fig.  224  is  a  large  open  heart  of  brass  wire  from  Fort  Plain.  A 
wire  loop  is  soldered  in  the  angle  above.  Fig.  225  is  a  heavy  cop- 
per pendant,  found  on  the  sand  plains  near  Rome  N.  Y.  Of  this 
two  views  are  given.  The  disk  below  has  a  large  ring  in  the  heavy 
loop  above.  This  may  have  been  of' the  17th  century,  or  early  in 
the  i8th. 

Of  about  the  same  date  is  a  fine  brass  ornament  in  Mr  Stanford's 
collection,  3 J  inches  long  by  ij  wide.  The  upper  half  is  lyre- 
shaped  and  open;  the  lower  open  and  circular,  but  with  a  projection 
at  the  base.  Both  halves  form  one  piece.  In  the  openings  hang 
open,  six  pointed  stars,  nearly  filling  the  space.  Fig.  395  shows 
this.     It  suggests  an  ornament  from  harness. 

Fig.  285  is  from  Indian  castle  in  Pompey,  and  is  a  flat  and  nar- 
row piece  of  brass,  rounded  on  the  upper  surface  and  terminating 
in  a  trefoil  at  the  broader  end.  Near  that  end  is  an  elliptic  per- 
foration, which  may  have  been  for  attachment  or  suspension,  but 
probably  the  former.  Fig.  380  is  a  broader  article  of  the  same  kind, 
and  from  the  same  place.  The  lobes  of  the  trefoil  are  rounder,  and 
the  perforation  is  circular,  as  in  most  other  cases.  Still  another  is 
from  the  same  place.  In  every  case  meeting  the  writer's  eye,  the 
base  has  been  broken. 

The  Onondaga  specimens  might  have  been  worn  in  the  hair  or 
attached  to  the  dress,  being  straight.  ^Ir  Stanford's  specimens,  at 
Munnsville,  require  a  different  view.  In  two  of  these,  longer  than 
those  from  Onondaga,  the  base  is  abruptly  bent  upward.  Each  of 
these  is  about  4j  inches  long.  A  third  is  of  quite  a  different  char- 
acter, and  not  far  from  the  same  length  in  a  direct  line.  Two 
abrupt  curves  make  the  actual  length  much  greater.  Viewed  from 
the  side,  it  suggests  the  curved  handle  of  an  old-fashioned  door- 
latch,  or  the  handles  sometimes  used  with  shawl  straps.  About  the 
middle  of  this  curve  it  is  nearly  J  of  an  inch  wide.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  an  ornamental  handle  of  some  kind.  The 
others  may  have  had  a  secondary  use  after  being  broken. 
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Fig.  286  is  a  neat  little  article  of  brass,  found  a  mile  west  of  Cana- 
joharie.  The  portion  ornamented  with  cross  lines  has  the  outline 
of  a  broad  trowel,  and  there  is  a  narrow  rectangular  base.  There 
are  no  present  means  of  attachment,  and  it  may  once  have  been 
longer,  though  showing  no  signs  of  breakage. 

Fig.  287  is  a  slender  and  angular  piece  of  copper,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  fragment.  Its  general  form  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  tobacco  tongs,  often  given  to  the  Indians.  This 
<:ame  from  Indian  hill  in  Pompey.  A  heavier  one,  of  slightly  differ- 
ent form,  is  in  the  Stanford  collection. 

One  odd  relic  from  a  recent  Cayuga  site  is  a  silver  watch  seal  of 
considerable  size.  The  handle  is  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  and  the 
seal  has  crossed  arrows  between  the  letters  K.  I\I.  This  might 
have  come  among  the  spoils  of  war,  by  gift  or  purchase.  With  its 
Indian  owner  it  was  merely  a  pretty  ornament,  easily  suspended 
and  worn.  Such  an  object  would  be  attractive  to  any  savage  mind 
when  plunder  was  to  be  had.  But  nothing  that  an  Indian  might 
■carry  off  need  excite  surprise.  When  the  Huron  towns  were 
destroyed  in  Canada  in  1649  ^^^  1650,  and  two  of  the  missionaries 
were  killed,  the  Onondagas  carried  ofT  two  little  books  belonging 
to  the  latter,  and  Father  Le  ^loyne  recovered  them  at  Onondaga 
in  1654. 

Though  not  ornaments,  there  are  figured  here  several  unique 
recent  copper  relics  which  have  been  lent  the  writer  at  the  last 
moment.  They  are  in  form  like  the  old  bone  needles,  flat  and  per- 
forated, and  of  interest  as  a  survival  of  an  early  form  in  a  later 
material,  like  the  conical  and  triangular  arrowheads  of  copper.  As 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  described  before,  it  seemed  best 
to  include  them  now.  These  are  from  Indian  hill  in  Pompey,  and 
they  have  been  reported  from  no  other  place.  They  are  about  as 
thick  as  needles  of  bone,  but  rather  wider  than  most  of  these.  Fig. 
376  is  broad,  and  is  broken  at  the  perforation.  Fig.  377  is  nar- 
rower and  has  a  rounder  point.  It  had  two  perforations.  Fig.  378 
is  longer,  and  has  a  long  and  narrow  hole.  Fig.  379  is  unper- 
forated,  and  is  pointed  at  both  ends.  Such  needles  have  been  used 
in  netting  snowshoes.  These  have  since  been  placed  in  the  State 
IMuseum.  Their  age  is  not  far  from  250,y^eai;s,  and  they  are  all  that 
the  writer  has  anywhere  seen. 
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Addenda 

Since  the  bulletin  on  bone  articles  was  prepared,  a  number  of 
interesting  relics  have  been  reported.  The  finest  of  these  are  in  the 
small  collections  of  L.  William  H.  Klinkhart  and  his  friends,  in 
Canajoharie  N.  Y.,  and  were  all  found  in  that  vicinity.  The  writer 
has  examined  some  of  them.  One  small  and  broad  bone  comb  has- 
three  human  heads  projecting  above  the  upper  rim  in  a  curved  line. 
This  is  about  if  inches  high.  Another  terminates  above  in  a  long- 
bodied  quadruped  in  a  standing  posture.  Below  the  opening  are 
two  human  faces.  This  is  more  than  double  the  length  of  the  last, 
being  over  3  inches  high.  It  is  from  Wagner's  hollow.  Another 
may  be  a  pin,  or  part  of  a  comb  with  a  single  long  and  perfect  tooth 
remaining.  One  tooth  certainly  has  been  lost,  but  the  fracture  has 
been  repaired,  and  the  part  is  neatly  finished  where  it  might  have 
widened  into  a  comb.  The  top  curves,  and  two  human  faces  arc 
in  the  open  work  below  the  upper  rim,  as  in  the  last.  This  fine 
article  is  3f  inches  high,  and  came  from  the  Otstungo  site.  Its 
importance  is  in  showing  the  resemblance  of  some  work  on  this 
early  site  to  some  of  clearly  historic  date. 

A  human  figure  of  horn  has  the  hands  under  the  chin,  and  the 
head  is  disproportionately  large.  It  is  2J  inches  high  and  was  found, 
at  Wagner's  hollow.  There  are  the  usual  awls;  perforated  beaver 
and  elk  teeth,  cylindric  bone  beads,  perforated  deer  phalanges,  some 
of  which  are  fine.  The  longest  awl  is  over  8  inches  in  length.  One 
conical  bone  point  has  a  lateral  perforation.  This  article  is  over 
3  inches  long,  and  came  from  the  recent  site  in  Rice's  woods. 

One  fine  bone  harpoon  has  two  long  barl)s  on  one  side,  and  i^ 
perforated.  At  the  broad  base  are  longitudinal  grooves,  like  those 
on  a  harpoon  of  ]\Ir  Richmond's  from  the  ]\Iohawk  valley,  but  more 
and  longer.  Another  of  the  same  length  is  about  half  as  wide  at 
its  plain  base.  This  has  two  barbs  on  one  side,  and  on  that  edge  is 
a  projection  in  which  is  the  perforation.  These  notable  harpoons 
are  each  6|  inches  long,  and  come  from  Wagner's  hollow,  where 
others  have  been  found. 

The  occurrence  of  a  much  worked  Fulgur  carica  on  the  Cayadutta 
site  is  of  interest,  as  marine  shells  are  rare  on  early  Iroquois  sites  in 
New  York.  The  base,  outer  whorl  and  some  projections  have  been 
cut  away,  and  a  long  slit  cut  in  the  remainder  toward  the  base.     The 
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whole  shell  shows  age.  This  was  found  by  Mr  Percy  AI.  Van  Epps 
of  Glenville.  In  his  collection  and  those  of  his  friends,  the  writer 
found  many  interesting  articles,  mostly  of  stone.  As  the  Mohawks 
had  no  towns  in  Schenectady  county,  pottery  is  rare  there,  as  well 
as  recent  articles. 

The  Bigelow  collection  has  received  a  number  of  the  curious  orna- 
ments made  from  the  concave  and  convex  ends  of  bones,  pierced 
for  suspension.  They  are  from  Pompey  sites  of  the  pre-colonial 
period.  ( )nc  retains  traces  of  red  paint.  One  massive  and  carved 
bone  bead  is  from  the  Christopher  site.  ^Ir  Bigelow  has  also 
recently  obtained  a  fine  tube  from  near  Three  River  Point,  and  a 
banner  stone  from  Savannah  X.  Y.  Both  are  of  striped  slate.  A 
bayonet  slate  weapon  and  a  remarkable  flattened  bird  amulet  are 
among  his  recent  additions. 

Mr  Theodore  Stanford,  of  Munnsville,  has  a  fine  cylindric  bone 
arrowhead  with  barbs,  and  also  a  worked  bone,  about  half  as  thick 
as  wide.  This  is  3  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide  at  the  broad  end, 
which  is  notched  all  around.  Near  that  end  is  a  lateral  perforation. 
The  general  form  is  flat,  with  rounded  edges. 

The  writer  has  also  examined  Mr  R.  D.  Loveland's  fine  collection 
in  W'atertown  X.  Y.,  which  is  rich  in  clay  pipes  from  neighboring 
forts.  A  few  have  stems  fitted  to  bowls  which  were  found  on  the 
same  sites  and  are  of  the  same  character.  They  are  not  always  cer- 
tainly parts  of  the  same  article,  though  of  the  same  age.  Some  per- 
fect examples  are  unique,  as  well  as  some  imperfect.  One  of  the 
former,  a  small  clay  pipe,  is  like  a  high  shoe  in  outUne,  but  much 
compressed.  Dr  A.  A.  Getman  has  a  broken  one  of  similar  form. 
In  September  1901,  the  writer  was  present  when  ]\Ir  Oren  Pomeroy 
took  out  of  a  Jefferson  county  camp  site  a  fine  clay  pipe  bowl,  hav- 
ing a  human  face  before  and  behind.  This  form  is  rare.  On  the 
same  visit,  Dr  R.  W.  Amidon  presented  him  a  small  clay  pipe  bowl, 
perforated  for  the  insertion  of  a  stem. 

In  the  Loveland  collection  one  pecuhar  long  and  broad  flat  awl 
has  deep  notches  on  each  edge  above  the  base.  Another  fine  ex- 
ample has  been  beautifully  mottled  by  fire.  A  bone  arrowhead  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  articles  in  this  collection.  It  is  angularly 
shouldered  but  not  strictly  barbed,  and  has  a  long  and  moderately 
slender  perforated  tang.      Recently  Mr  Loveland  obtained  a  pipe 
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resembling  fig.  220  of  the  bulletin  on  earthenware,  with  several  frag- 
ments. Three  examples  of  a  curious  canoe-shaped  pipe  bowl  have 
also  been  found  by  him.  Unio  shell  beads  are  also  now  in  his 
collection. 

Two  articles  are  of  high  interest,  though  simple,  and  will  be  illus- 
trated later.  They  are  of  carved  wood,  which  fire  has  charred  but 
not  destroyed.  With  one  exception  they  are  probably  the  oldest 
remains  of  this  kind  in  New  York. 

Several  interesting  collections  have  been  examined  in  and  about 
Glenville  N.  Y.,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Percy  M.  Van  Epps. 
In  one  of  these  is  a  woman's  knife  unfinished,  of  the  red  slate  of 
Washington  county,  showing  that  it  was  made  not  far  away. 

Several  fine  bird  pipes  of  stone  have  been  found,  one  of  which  is 
in  Col.  Camp's  collection  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  the  gem  of  which  is 
a  massive  and  highly  polished  stone  pipe  resembling  a  flying  squirrel. 
It  is  6J  inches  long,  by  2f  broad.  He  has  also  a  thin  and  highly 
polished  stone  tube.  A  beautiful  shell  gorget  comes  from  Savannah 
N.  Y.,  and  is  nearly  4  inches  across.  Other  interesting  finds  will 
not  be  mentioned  now. 

At  the  last  moment  a  supplementary  note  seems  required.  In  Sep- 
tember 1903  Mr  John  Mackay,  of  Niagara  Falls,  opened  an  ossuary  of 
the  Neutral  nation  close  by  the  Tuscarora  reservation,  of  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  1620.  Iron  axes  and  brass  kettles  were  found  in  this, 
shell  and  metallic  ornaments,  sword  blades  and  pipes,  with  a  few 
glass  beads.  The  metallic  beads  were  made  from  strips  cut  from  old 
kettles  and  rolled  into  cylinders,  from  2  to  11  inches  in  length.  Of 
more  interest  were  24  rude  rings  of  the  same  material,  most  of  them 
rolled  into  cylinders  and  bent  into  a  circular  form.  A  flat  one  served 
for  a  finger  ring  and  still  encircled  the  finger  bone.  The  others  were 
larger,  from  J  to  ij  inches  across,  some  overlapping  and  some  just 
meeting  at  the  ends.  A  large  one  is  2  J  inches  across,  doubled,  beaten 
flat,  and  then  brought  into  a  circle  like  the  rim  of  a  hat.  A  strip  of 
metal  is  folded  over  the  ends  and  also  beaten  flat. 

The  writer  obtained  one  unique  brooch  too  late  to  figure  or  describe, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  on  page  94.  It  may  be  called  of  a 
diamond  form,  each  side  being  a  narrow  bar,  curved  over  outside  at 
each  end  and  forming  a  short  hook.    It  measures  i J  by  i|  inches. 
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EXPLAXATIOX  OF  PLATES 

Page  numbers  refer  to  fuller  descriptions  in  bulletin. 

Plate  1 

PAGE 

I   Large   star  brooch   from   Cattaraugus   reservation.     Ex- 
cept where  noted,  all  brooches  are  of  silver 80 

.2  Medium  star  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 80 

3  Medium  star  brooch  from  Cattaraugus  reservation 80 

4  Medium  star  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 80 

5  Very  small  star  brooch  from  Cattaraugus  reservation ...  80 

6  SmaU  star  brooch  from  Tuscarora  reservation 80 

7  Medium  star  from  Onondaga  reservation 80 

8-9  Small  star  brooches  from  the  same  reservation 80 

Plate  2 

10  \'ery  large  star  from  Onondaga  reservation 80 

1 1  Small  star  from  Canadian  grave 80 

12  Small  star  from  Allegany  reservation 81 

13  ^Tedium  star  brooch  from  Buffalo 81 

14  Large  star  from  Tonawanda  reservation.     X'ot  embossed.  81 

15  Small  star  from  Onondaga  reservation 80 

Plate  3 

16  ^ledium  star  from  Allegany  reservation 81 

17  Early  form  of  circular  brooch,  town  of  DeWitt  X.  Y "jy 

18  Embossed  circular  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation.  .  81 

19  Small  and  elliptic  brooch  from  the  ^lohawk  valley 79 

-20  Small  circular  brooch  from  Cayuga  grave 79 

21  Early  form  of  circular  brooch  from  the  Mohawk  valley.  .  "jy 

22  Large   circular   brooch   with    included   star.     Mrs    Con- 

verse's collection 81 

23  Simple  ring  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 79 

24  Ornamented  ring  brooch  from  the  ]\lohawk  valley 79 

25  Flat  ring  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 79 
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Plate  4  p^^^ 
26  Embossed  circular  brooch  with  heart  and  star.     Onon- 
daga reservation 83 

2y  Medium  circular  brooch  from  the  same  place 81 

28  Large  circular  brooch  from  the  same 83 

29  Medium  circular  brooch  from  the  same 81 

30  Small  circular  brooch.     Onondaga  reservation 83 

31  Embossed  brass  circular  brooch  from  the  same  place.  ...  78 

Plate  5 

32  Fine  and  large  circular  brooch  in  the  Converse  collection.  .  8i 

33  Medium  circular  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation....  81 

34  Large  circular  brooch  from  the  same  place 81 

34a  Medium  circular  brooch  from  the  same 82 

35  Small  ring  brooch  from  the  same 79 

36  Small  circular  brooch  from  the  same  place 83 

37  Medium  circular  brooch  from  Allegany  reservation 84 

38  Small  ring  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 79 

39  Large,  embossed,  circular  brooch  from  the  same 82 

Plate  6 

40  Circular  brooch.      This  and  the  next  three  from  Onon- 

daga reservation   83 

41-42  Small  circular  brooches  with  embossed  edges 82 

43  Small  circular  brooch,  with  bosses  near  the  center 82 

44  Medium  circular  brooch  from  Allegany  reservation 84 

45  Large  circular  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 83 

46  Ornamented  ring  brooch  from  Buffalo 79 

47  Medium  circular  brooch  from  Allegany  reservation 84 

48  Embossed  and  unique  circular  brooch  in  Converse  collec- 

tion    81 

49  Star  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 80 

50  Small  circular  brooch  from  the  same  place 82 

51  Small  circular  brooch  from  the  Allegany  reservation 84 

52  Circular  brooch  with  peculiar  edge,  from  the  same 84 

53  Small  circular  brooch  with  embossed  edge.     Onondaga 

reservation 82 
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54  Large  circular  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 82 

55  Medium  circular  brooch,  of  fine  design.     Converse  col- 

lection    g- 

56  Small    circular    brooch    with    embossed    border.     Tona- 

wanda g- 

57  Unique  circular  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 83 

58  Circular  brooch  with  projecting  bosses,  from  the  same.  ...  82 
58a  Circular  brooch  of  fine  design,  from  the  same  place 84 

59  Small  circular  brooch  from  the  same 82 

60  Circular  brooch  from  the  same 82 

61  Medium  circular  brooch  in  Converse  collection 81 

62  Small  circular  brooch  from  Tonawanda 84 

63  Fine  but  small  embossed  circular  brooch  from  Onondaga 

reservation 82 

Plate  8 

64-65  Small  circular  brooches  from  Onondaga  reservation.  .  82 

66  Larger  circular  brooch  from  Allegany  reservation 84 

67-69  Small  circular  brooches  from  Onondaga  reservation.  .  82 

70  Small  circular  brooch  from  Allegany  reservation 84 

71  L^nique  circular  brooch  from  the  same 84 

'/2  Circular  brooch  with  embossed  border  from  Tonawanda.  .  85 

73  Ornamented  ring  brooch  from  Tuscarora  reservation.  ...  79 

74  Flat  and  embossed  ring  brooch  from  Onondaga  reserva- 

tion    79 

/^  Small  circular  brooch  from  Allegany  reservation 84 

76  Small  circular  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 83 

77  Plain  circular  brooch  from  the  same  place 83 

78  Small  circular  brooch  from  Tonawanda 85 

Plate  9 

79-80  Small  circular  brooches  from  Onondaga  reservation .  .  83,  84 

81   Small  circular  brooch  from  Allegany  reservation 84 

S2  Small  circular  brooch  from  Tonawanda 84 

83  Large  quadrilateral  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation ...  88 

J8>4  Small  circular  embossed  brooch  from  Allegany 84 
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85  Ring  brooch  with  undulated  surface.     Onondaga  reser- 

vation    79 

86  Conventional  heart  and  crown  brooch.     Converse  collec- 

tion    86. 

87  Unique  heart  and  crown  brooch  in  the  same  collection.  ...  86 

88  Ring  brooch  with  scalloped  surface.     Onondaga  reserva- 

tion    79 

89  Unique  embossed  circular  brooch  from  the  same  place.  . .  83, 

90  Flat  ring  brooch  with  scalloped  edges,  from  the  same 79 

91  Ring  brooch  with  undulated  surface,  -from  the  same  place.  79 

92  Unique  brooch  with  animal  heads.   Converse  collection. 85,  86- 

93  Quadrilateral  embossed  brooch  from  Tuscarora  reserva- 

tion    88 

Plate  10 

94  Large  heart  and  crown  brooch.     Onondaga  reservation.  .  87" 

95  Medium  heart  and  crown  brooch.     Converse  collection.  . .  86' 

96  Heart  and  crown  brooch  with  eagles'  heads.     Onondaga 

reservation   87 

97  Simple  heart  brooch.     Allegany  reservation 88 

98  Large  and  unique  lyre  brooch.     Tuscarora  reservation.  ...  89^ 

99  Unique  and  large  eagle  brooch  in  Converse  collection 85,  86- 

100  Unique  heart  and  crown  brooch  in  the  same  collection ....  86 
loi  Heart  and  crown  brooch  with  eagles'  heads.     Onondaga 

reservation    87^ 

102  Very  simple  heart  and  crown  brooch  from  the  same  place .  88 

103  Conventional  heart  and  crown  brooch  from  the  same 88 

104  Simple  heart  and  crown  brooch  from  the  same 88 

105  Unique  heart  and  pelican  brooch  from  the  same  place.  ...  88. 

Plate  11 

106  Masonic  embossed  brooch.     Tuscarora  reservation 92- 

107  Masonic  brooch  of  small  size.     Onondaga  reservation ....  93 

108  Masonic  embossed  brooch.     Converse  collection 91 

109  Masonic  embossed  brooch.     Tonawanda 92^ 

no  Red  Jacket's  brooch.     Converse  collection 91  ?  9^" 
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111  ^lasonic  brooch  not  embossed.     Tonawanda 92 

112  Masonic  embossed  brooch.     Onondaga  reservation 93 

113  Masonic  brooch  of  small  size.     Converse  collection 92 

114  Masonic  brooch  unembossed.     Tonawanda 92 

Plate  12 

115  Masonic    brooch,     plain    and     conventional.      Onondaga 

reservation    93 

116  Masonic  brooch,  embossed  and  unique.     Buffalo 92 

117  Masonic  brooch.      Converse  collection 92 

118  Masonic  brooch,  very  conventional.     Onondaga  reserva- 

tion   93 

119  Masonic  brooch  of  simple  form.     Converse  collection.  ..  92 

120  Masonic  brooch  from  the  same  collection 92 

121  Masonic  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 93 

122  Masonic   brooch   of  extreme   form.     Tuscarora   reserva- 

tion    93 

123  Masonic  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 93 

Plate  13 

124  ^lasonic  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 91 

125  Small  and  unique  lyre-shaped  brooch.     Tuscarora  reserva- 

tion    89 

126  ^Masonic  brooch.     Converse  collection 92 

127  Common  lyre-shaped  brooch.     Allegany  reservation 90 

128  Large  lyre-shaped  brooch.     Converse  collection 89 

129  Common  lyre-shaped  brooch.     Allegany  reservation 90 

130-1  Large  lyre-shaped  brooches.     Onondaga  reservation.  .  .  90 

132  Large  lyre-shaped  brooch.     Converse  collection 90 

133  Large  lyre-shaped  brooch.     Onondaga  reservation 90 

134  Simple  quadrilateral  brooch  from  the  same  place 94 

135  Similar  brooch  with  indented  angles  from  the  same  place.  94 

Plate  14 

136  Heart  and  ornamented  crown  brooch  in  Converse  collec- 

tion.    All  on  this  plate  are  founded  on  these  forms ....  87 

137  Heart  and  crown  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation.  .  .  .88,  89 
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138  Unique  heart  and  crown  brooch.     Tuscarora  reservation.  .  89 

139  Heart  and  crown  brooch  from  Cattaraugus  reservation.  .  .  89 

140  Heart  and  crown  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 88 

141  Heart  and  crown  brooch  from  Allegany  reservation 88 

142  Brooch  much  like  the  last  and  from  the  same  place 89 

143  Another  variety  from  the  same 89 

144  A  more  delicate  form  from  Cattaraugus 89 

145  Ornamented  heart  and  crown  brooch.     Allegany  reserva- 

tion    89 

146  Heart  and  unusual  form  of  crown.     Converse  collection.  .87,  88 

147  Similar  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation 88 

148  Crown  and  heart  with  eagle's  head.     Converse  collection.  .87,  88 

149  Heart  and  unusual  crown.     Onondaga  reservation 88 

150  Crown  and  double  heart  from  the  same  place 88 

151  Simple  heart  and  crown  from  the  same 88 

Plate  15 

152  Masonic  brooch  with  red  glass.     Cattaraugus 93 

153  Bronze  ring  with  monogram.     Fleming 37 

154  Perforated  copper  disk  from  Indian  hill,  Pompey 31 

155  Unique  and  large  angular  brooch.     Converse  collection.  .  .85,  86 

156  Unique  pewter  ornament  from  Indian  hill,  Pompey..  .  95 

157  Seneca  cap  and  headband 94 

158  Brass  crucifix  from  Onondaga  lake 48 

159  Masonic  brooch  with  glass  setting.     Converse  collection. .  93 

Plate  16 

160  Early    and    broken    copper    gorget    from    Indian    castle, 

Pompey ^7 

161  Common  octagonal  flat  brooch.     Onondaga  reservation..  94 

162  Common  octagonal  brooch  from  the  same  place 94 

163  Very  large  octagonal  brooch  from  Tonawanda 94 

164  Very  small  octagonal  brooch  from  Onondaga  reservation.  94 

165  Heavier  octagonal  brooch  from  Tonawanda 94 

166  Similar  ornamented  octagonal  brooch  from  same  place.  . .  94 
.167  Larger  ornamented  brooch  of  the  same  type  and  place.  ...  94 
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1 68  Earring  of  coiled  copper  wire.     Indian  castle,  Pompey.  . .  32 

169  Earring  of  coiled  copper  wire.     Indian  hill,  Pompey 32 

170  Silver  spread  eagle  from   earring.      Converse  collection. 

All  earrings  are  of  silver  when  not  otherwise  noted ....  32 

J  71  American  shield  from  earring.     Pompey 33 

172  Thick  and  elliptic  earring  from  Onondaga  reservation.  .  .  33 

173  Spread  eagle  and  thistle  from  earring.     Cattaraugus 33 

174  Spread  eagle  from  earring.     Town  of  Clay 33 

175  Single  pyriform  earring  from  Onondaga  reservation 33 

176  Double  pyriform  earring  from  the  same  place 33 

ijy  Triangular  pendant  of  earring  from  the  same 33 

Plate  17 

778  Unique  earring  from  CJ)nondaga  reservation 33 

179  Earring  with  glass  and  pendants.     Converse  collection.  . .  33 
.t8o  Earring  with  glass  and  pendants,  from  Onondaga  reser- 
vation      33 

181  Earring  with   glass   and   three   pendants   from   the  same 

place 34 

182  Common  half  spherical  earring  from  the  same 33 

183  Earring  with  glass   and   single  pendant.     Converse   col- 

lection    34 

184  Large  elliptic  part  of  earring  from  Onondaga  reservation.  34 

185  Large  but  common  form  of  half  spherical  earring  from 

the  same  place 33 

186  Part  of  triangular  earring  from  the  same 34 

187  Circular  earring  with  glass  setting.     Onondaga  reserva- 

tion    34 

188  Triangular  embossed  earring  from  the  same 34 

189  Pyriform  earring  with  glass  from  the  same  place 34 

190  Elliptic  gold  earring.     Converse  collection. 34 

191  Diamond  form  earring,  embossed  and  ornamented.     On- 

ondaga reservation 34 

192  The  same  form  but  not  embossed.     It  is  from  the  same 

place 34 
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193  Elliptic  earring  and  pendant  from  the  same 34- 

194  Fine  brass  crucifix  from  Ontario  county 46 

195  Brass  crucifix  from  Pompey 47 

196  Lead  cross  or  crucifix  from  Hopewell 45 

Plate  18 

197  Seneca  silver  beads,  of  slender  form i8- 

198  Ornamental  silver  cross  from  Canada 42- 

199  Very  large  circular  Seneca  brooch 85 

200  Seneca  earring  with  eagle  and  pendants 34- 

Plate  19 

201  Small  double  cross.     Converse  collection 44 

202  Small  crenulated  cross  from  Onondaga  reservation 44 

203  Small  double  cross  from  the  same  place 44^ 

204  Small  foliated  brass  crucifix  from  Pompey 47 

205  Large  silver   cross  in   Richmond   collection,   reduced   in 

the  figure 42 

206  Small  crenulated  silver  cross  from  a  Cayuga  grave 44 

207  Fine  double  silver  cross  found  near  Geneva  N.  Y 43?  44 

208  Small  foliated  silver  cross  from  the  Mohawk  valley 47 

209  Seneca  foliated  silver  cross,  with  ornamented  center 42 

Plate  20 

210  Both  sides  of  brass  cross  with  emblems.     Munnsville.  ...  48- 

211  Fine  brass  ornamental  cross  from  Pompey.   Arareform.  47 

212  Double  ornamental  silver  cross  from  Onondaga  reserva- 

tion    44 

213  Rare  double  brass  crucifix  from  Pompey 47 

214  Brass  crucifix  from  Cayuga  grave 46- 

215  Small  brass  cross  with  emblems  from  the  Mohawk  valley.  .  47 

216  Double  brass  crucifix  from  the  fort  near  Jamesville 47 

217  Fine  brass  crucifix  found  near  Geneva  N.  Y 46 

Plate  21 

218  Brass  crucifix  from  the  fort  near  Jamesville 47 

219  Small  foliated  brass  crucifix  from  Pompey 47 
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220  Perforated  and  flat  brass,  nearly  half  circular.     Pompey 

Center oq 

221  Perforated  brass  disk  or  gorget.     Fabius 30 

222  Larger  but  like  the  last,  sftid  found  in  Pompey 30 

222^  Massive    silver   pendant   with   glass   setting.     Onondaga 

reservation 93 

224  Cordate  ornament  of  brass  wire  from  Fort  Plain 96 

225  Heavy  copper  disk  and  ring  from  Rome  N.  Y 96 

226  Small  and  perforated  brass  crescent  from  Pompey 30 

Plate  22 

22y  Large  and  perforated  brass  disk  from  the  Genesee  valley.  .  29 

228  Pewter  medal  from  Honeoye  Falls 27 

229  Pewter  medal  from  Tribe's  Hill 28 

230  Pewter  medal  from  Hopewell 27 

231  Pewter  medal  from  Indian  hill,  Pompey 28 

232  Pewter  medal  from  Victor 28 

233  Pewter  medal  from  Putnam  county,  N.  Y 28 

Plate  23 

234  Long  and  cylindric  brass  bead  from  the  Cayadutta  fort 

in  Fulton  county 16 

235  Long  and  perforated  silver  tube  from  Pompey 19 

236-38  Native  copper  beads  found  together  near  Schenectady.  16 

239  Cylindric  native  copper  bead  found  near  the  Seneca  river.  .  15 

240  Very  small  globular  copper  beads  from  Victor 18 

241  Small  globular  copper  beads  from  Ontario  county 18 

242  Similar  beads  from  Hopewell 18 

243  Long  brass  cylindric  bead  from  the  ^Mohawk  valley 17 

244  Long  brass  cylindric  bead  from  the  south  line  of  Pompey.  17 

245  Long    brass    cylindric    bead    from    the    Garoga    fort    in 

Ephratah 16 

246  Spirally  coiled  brass  bead  from  Oneida  valley 18 

247  Spirally  coiled  brass  bead  from  a  Cayuga  grave 18 

248  Cylinder  of  coiled  brass  from  a  grave  at  Canajoharie 17 

249  Fine  cylindric  brass  beads  from  Pompey  Center 17 
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250  Long  and  slender  silver  bead  from  Onondaga  reservation.  18 

251  Thicker  and  with  spiral  ornament.  In  the  same  lot.  .  .  18 
.252  Plain  and  slender.  This  and  the  next  in  the  same  lot.  . .  .  18 
.253  Thicker  and  slightly  ornamented 18 

Plate  24 

254  Long  and  slender  brass  bead  from  Indian  hill  in  Pompey.  17 

J255  Thicker  and  shorter  bead  from  Pompey  Center 17 

:256  Shorter  cylindric  brass  bead  from  the  fort  in  Ephratah.  .  .  16 

257  Fine  cylindric  brass  bead  from  Pompey  Center 17 

258  Conical  zinc  bangles  with  hair.     Onondaga  reservation.  . .  19 

^59  Conical  copper  bangle  with  hair.     Cayuga  grave 19 

J260  Conical  copper  bangle  from  Indian  hill,  Pompey 19 

261  Chain  of  brass  wire  found  near  Fort  Plain 18 

262  Very  large  copper  bangle  from  Indian  hill,  Pompey.  .  .  19 

263  Copper  bangle  from  Canajoharie .  .  19 

264  Spherical  brass  bell  from  Pompey  Center 20 

265  Small  spherical  brass  bell  from  Fleming 20 

266  Half  of  brass  bell  from  Pompey 20 

267  Spherical  silver  bell  from  Ontario  county 20 

268  Pewter  human  figure  from  Indian  castle,  Pompey 26 

269  Pewter  animal  figure  from  Indian  hill,  Pompey 26 

270  Pewter  bird  from  Hopewell 26 

271  Pewter  animal  figure  from  Honeoye  Falls .26 

Plate  25 

272  Iron  turtle  from  Indian  castle  in  Pompey 26 

2^7,  Pewter  turtle  from  the  same  place 26 

274  Metallic  animal  figure  found  near  Watervale,  Pompey.  ...  26 

275  Perforated  and  rectangular  brass  plate  found  near  James- 

ville 30 

276  Leather  belt  with  brass  tubes  from  Fleming 25 

2^/  Leather  belt  with  brass  tubes  from  Honeoye  Falls 25 

278  Pewter  ring  from  Pompey 38 

279  Brass  ring  with  crucifixion.     Pompey 38,  39 

^80  Silver  medal  of  George  2,  from  Baldwinsville 55 
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281-82  Onondaga  silver  medals 61,  62 

283  Mohawk  silver  medal 62- 

284  Mohican  pewter  medal 63 

285  Bronze  ornament  from  Indian  castle  in  Pompey 96 

286  Curious  bronze  ornament  from  Canajoharie 97 

287  Article  of  bent  brass  wire  from  Pompey 97 

288  Perforated  quadrilateral  flat  brass  from  Fabius 30 

Plate  27 

289  Bronze  medal  of  George  i 57 

290  Flat  strip  of  perforated  brass  from  Cayuga  county 30 

291  Elliptic    pewter    medal    with    bust,    from    Indian    castle, 

Pompey 'J2 

2^2  Heart-shaped  brass  medal  with  embossed  heart.     Scipio- 

ville    73 

293  Large  and  elliptic  brass  medal  with  half  length  figure. 

Same  place 73 

294  Perforated  silver  coin,  with  hon  on  one  side  and  letters 

on  the  other.     Pompey 72 

295  Octagonal    brass   medal   with   man   and    child.     Cayuga 

county 73 

296  Elliptic  German  medal  from  Baldwinsville 71 

297  Perforated  copper  coin  from  Indian  hill,  Pompey 49 

298  Octagonal  brass  medal  of  St  Agatha.     Pompey ^2 

299  Fine  elliptic  brass  medal  from  Onondaga  lake y^ 

300  Octagonal  silver  medal  of  St  Lucia,  from  Pompey ^2 

301  Octagonal  brass  medal  of  St  Francis,  from  Scipioville..  .  .  73 

302  Octagonal  brass   medal,  with   cross,   altar  and   kneeling 

figures,  from  the  same  place 73 

303  Perforated  copper  coin  from  Pompey 49 

Plate  28 

304  Perforated  copper  coin  from  Pompey 49 

305  Bracelet  of  coiled  copper  wire  from  Fleming 22 
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306  Large  and  grooved  copper  bracelet  from  Cattaraugus ....  22 

307  Small  bracelet  of  coiled  copper  wire  from  Pompey 22 

308  Small  copper  bracelet  from  the  same  place 22 

309  Bracelet  of  coiled  copper  wire  from  Fleming 22 

310  Copper  bracelet  from  Munnsville 22 

Plate  29 

311  Obverse  of  bronze  Carlisle  medal 58 

312  Reverse  of  this  medal 58 

313  Heavy  bronze  ring  with  bust  of  a  king.     Pompey 39 

314  Bronze  ring  with  full  face.     Fleming 37 

315  Bronze  ring  with  face  turned  to  the  edge.     Brewerton.  .  . .  38 

316  Bronze  ring  with  full  face.     Fleming 37 

317  Bronze  ring  with  mitred  head.     Fleming 37 

318  Bronze  ring  with  face  and  key.     Pompey 39 

319  Bronze  ring  with  head  in  profile.     Hopewell 38 

320  Bronze  ring  with  Maltese  cross.     From  the  sajne  place.  .  .  38 

321  Bronze  ring  with  I.  H.  S.     jMunnsville.     All  rings  are  of 

bronze  when  not  noted 38 

322-23  Rings  with  I.  H.  S.,  from  Pompey 39 

324  Similar  ring  from  Fleming 37 

325  Ring  from  the  same  place,  with  I.  H.  S.  in  Roman  char- 

acters    37 

326  Large  ring  with  L  H.  S.,  from  Pompey 39 

327  Similar  ring  from  the  same  place 39 

328  Small  ring  from  Pompey,  with  L  H.  S.  in  Roman  letters.  .  39 

329  Small  ring  with  L  H.  S.,  from  Fleming 37 

330  Ring  with  L,  heart  and  crown.     Fleming 37>  38 

331  Ring  with  L  and  heart,  from  Hopewell 38 

332  Ring  with  L  and  heart,  from  Pompey 39 

333  Ring  with  L,  heart  and  crown,  from  Scipioville 38 

334  Ring  with  L,  from  Fleming 37 

335-37  Rings  with  heart  and  lines,  from  Pompey 39 

338  Ring  with  crucifixion  and  hearts,  from  Fleming 38 
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339  Ring-  with  heart  and  other  symbols.     ]\Ioha\vk  valley 40 

340  Ring  with  heart  on  base.     Pompey 39 

341  Gold  ring  with  Greek  monogram,  from  the  same  place.  ...  39 

342  Ring  with  indefinite  lines.     Pompey 39 

343  Ring  with  monogram.     Fleming 37 

344  Silver  ring  with  points  and  setting.     Pompey 39 

345  Ring  with  St  Andrew's  cross  and  dots,  from  the  same 39 

346  Ring  with  small  head,  from  the  same 39 

347  Ring  with  cordate  seal  and  large  letter  A.     Fleming 38 

348  Ring  with  doubtful  seal.     Pompey 39 

349  Ring  with  possibly  Greek  characters.     Pompey 39 

350  Ring  with  doubtful  characters.     From  the  same 39 

351  Ring  with  indefinite  lines.     From  the  same 39 

352  Ring  with  base  but  lacking  the  heart.     Cayuga 38 

353  Ring  with  possibly  cup  and  crown.     Pompey 39 

354  Ring  with  crown  and  star.     Fleming 38 

355  Ring  with  Virgin  and  child,  from  the  same 38 

356-57  Rings  with  crucifixion.     Pompey 39 

358  Ring  with  compasses.     ]\Iunnsville 38 

359  Ring  with  indefinite  lines.     Brewerton 38 

360  Silver  ring  with  two  hands.     Converse  collection 40 

361  Silver  ring  with  two  hearts,  from  the  same 40 

.362  Large  silver  ring  with  monogram.    Tuscarora  reservation.  40 

363  Silver  ring  from  Onondaga  reservation 40 

364  Iron  coil  around  finger  bone.     Fleming 40 

Plate  31 

365  Broad  silver  bracelet  from  Onondaga  reservation 23 

366  Large  brass  ring  from  Ontario  county 36 

367  Pentagonal  and  perforated  brass  plate.     Pompey 31 

368  Rude  ring  of  coiled  copper  wire,     Pompey 40 

369  Native  copper  cylindric  beads.     Palatine  Bridge 15 

370  Narrow  and  serrated  copper  bracelet.     Rome  N.  Y.  .  .  .  23 

371  Narrow    and    serrated    copper    bracelet.      Found    near 

Geneva  N.  Y 23 

372-73  Narrow  silver  bracelets,  found  at  Geneseo 23 
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Plate  32  p^^,e 

374  Pewter  medal  from  Pompey 28- 

375  Pewter  bell  from  the  same  place 21 

376-79  Copper  needles  from  Pojiipey 97 

380  Brass  ornament  from  Pompey 96- 

381  Brass  crucifix  from  the  same  town 48 

382  Copper  nose  ring  from  Pompey 22 

383  Brass  ring  from  Mimnsville 41 

384-85  Brass  medals  from  the  same  place 73 

386  Silver  headband  from  Tonawanda 95. 

Plate  33 

387  Pewter  medal  from  the  Mohawk  valley 29- 

388  Silver  medal  from  Ballston 63. 

389-93  Rings  from  Pompey 41 

394  Ring  from  Mohawk  valley 41 

395  Brass  ornament  from  Munnsville 96 

396  French  coin  from  Pompey.     1639 50' 

397  Similar  coin  from  Munnsville.     1640 50 

398  Pewter  medal  from  Pompey 28 

Plate  34 

399-401   Silver  headbands  in  State  Museum 95. 

Plate  35 

402  Headband  in  State  Museum 95 

403  Plain  headband  in  same  collection 95 

404  Headband  in  State  Museum 95. 

Plate  36 

405-10  Silver  bracelets  in  State  Museum 23. 

Plate  37 
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Allegany  reservation,  brooches 
from,  8i,  84,  88,  90,  loi,  102,  103, 
104,  105,  106. 

Amidon,  R.  \V.,  clay  pipe  presented 
to  Dr  Beauchamp  by,  99. 

Armlets,  23. 

Baldwinsville,  medals  from,  55,  58, 
no,    III;   medal  from   near,  71. 

Ballston,  silver  medal  from,  63,  114. 

Bangles,  19;  explanation  of  plates, 
no. 

Beads,  9,  10;  copper,  14;  from 
ossuary  of  Neutral  nation,  100; 
as  ornaments,  9;  explanation  of 
plates,  109;  recent,  16-19;  silver, 
18. 

Beauchamp,  W.  ^I.,,  crosses  belong- 
ing to,  44;  collection  of  brooches, 
83,  84,  87,  93,  100. 

Beauharnois,  Gov.,  letters  from,  52- 

53- 

Beausoliel  island,  cross  from,  43. 

Bells,  20-21. 

Belts,  24-26. 

Betts,  C.  Wyllys,  cited,  3,  55,  S7,  62, 
63,  64,  65,  66,  '/2. 

Bigelow  collection,  99. 

Bird  pipes,  100. 

Bone  articles,  98. 

Bone   ornaments,  9. 

Boughton  hill,  beads  from,  18; 
medals  from,  28. 

Bourke,  John  G.,  cited,  3,  24. 

Boyle,  David,  cited,  3,  25,  43. 

Bracelets,  21-24;  brass,  22,  2y,  ex- 
planation of  plates,  111-12.  113. 
114;  silver,  22,  23. 

Brant,  Joseph,  mentioned,  23,  z^. 

Brass  beads,  16-18. 

Brass  bracelets,  22,  23. 

Brass  brooch,  78. 

Brass  crosses,  45-48. 

Brass  gorgets,  29-31. 


Brass  implements,  9-10. 

Brass  medals,   72. 

Brass  pipes,  13. 

Brass  rattles,  21. 

Brass  rings,  36. 

Brass  tubes  in  leather  belts,  24-26. 

Brereton,  John,  cited,  3,  13,  24. 

Brewerton,  native  copper  from,  16; 
rings  from,  38,  40,  112,  113. 

Bronze  rings,  36,  Z7,  41  • 

Brooches,  74-94;  explanation  of 
plates,   101-6. 

Broome  county,  see  Windsor. 

Bruyas,  Jacques,  cited,  3,  9;  men- 
tioned, 35. 

Bryant,  William  C,  cited,  3;  letter 
from,  67-68. 

Buffalo  Academy  of  Science  col- 
lection, 18,  23. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  brooches 
belonging  to,  79,  81,  84,  92,  102; 
brooches  from,  loi,  102,  105. 

Bushnell  collection,  62. 

Camp,  Col,  collection,  100. 
Canada,  brooches  from,  80,  loi. 
Canadian  Indians,  medals  awarded 

to,  51. 
Canajoharie,      cylinder      of      coiled 

brass  from,  17,  109;  bangles  from, 

19,  no;  ornaments  from,  97,  in; 

bone  articles  from,  98. 
Canandaigua  conference,  54. 
Carr,  Lucien,  cited,  3.  12. 
Cartier,  mentioned,   12. 
Casey,  Rev.  W.  H.,  medal  found  by, 

7Z- 
Cattaraugus    reservation,    bracelets 
from,  23,  112;  brooches  from,  80, 
89,    93,    loi,    106;    earrings    from, 

ZZ,  107- 
Cayadutta  fort,  brass  bead  from,  17, 
109;    marine   shell,   98. 
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Cayuga    county,   bangles    from,    19,    ^ 
no;  beads  from,  18,  109;  strip  of    1 
perforated    brass    from,    30,    m;    ! 
brooch  from,  79,  ^01;  coins  from,    | 
49;   brass   crucifix   from,   46,   108; 
medals    from,    72,    73,    m;    oi'"'^- 
nients    from,    97;    ring    from,    38, 
113.       Sec     also      East     Cayuga; 
Fleming;        Scipiovillc;        Union 
Springs. 

Chase's  woods,  beads  from,  17. 

Christopher  site,  bone  articles  from, 
99. 

Clark,  J.  V.  H.,  cited,  3,  20,  22,  27, 
30,  40,  45,  46,  61,  69,  70,  72. 

Clay,  earrings  from,  33,  107. 

Clay  pipes,  99. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  finger  ring  owned 
by,  40. 

Clothing  of  New  York  Indians,  7- 
12,  76. 

Clute,  beads  belonging  to,  16. 

Coins,  49-50;  explanation  of  plates, 
III. 

Cold  Spring,  medal  from,  28,  109. 

Collars,  24. 

Conover,  George  S.,  cited,  3;  brace- 
lets owned  by,  23;  crucifix  belong- 
ing to,  46;  medals  described  by, 
56;  on  Red  Jacket  medal,  68. 

Converse,  Harriet  Maxwell,  cited, 
4,  85-88;  bracelets  collected  by, 
23;  collection  of  brooches,  81,  89, 
91,  93,  loi,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106; 
zeal  in  collecting,  95;  cross  be- 
longing to,  44,  108;  death,  81; 
earrings  obtained  by,  32,  33,  34, 
107;  paper  by  in  State  Museum 
report,    78;    rings    owned    by,   40, 

113- 
Copper   articles    of    native    ore    not 

in  use  in  New  York  in  1600,  14. 
Copper  ax,  16. 
Copper  beads,  see  Beads. 
Copper  bracelets,  21-24. 
Copper    ornaments,    9,    12;    native, 

14-16. 
Copper  relics,  97. 
Corlaer,  see  Van  Corlaer. 


Costumes    of    New    York    Indians, 

7-12,  76. 
Crosses,      45-49;      explanation      of 

plates,  108;  silver,  41-45- 
Crucifixes,     45-49;     explanation     of 

plates,  108. 
Curler,  see  Van  Corlaer. 

David,  Capt.,  account  of,  75. 

Deers-hair,  8,  9. 

De  Soto,  mentioned,   12. 

De  Witt,  brooches  from,  77,  loi. 

Earrings,  31-35;  explanation  of 
plates,  107-8. 

East  Cayuga,  cross  from,  44,  108. 

Ephratah,  beads  from,  16,  109,  no. 

Erie  county,  see  Tonawanda  reser- 
vation. 

Evarts,  Dr,  earrings  obtained  by, 
:^^;  small  brooches,  78. 

Explanation  of  plates,  ioi-i4- 

Fabius,  brass  disk  from,  30,  109; 
flat  brass  piece  from  30,  in. 

Feathers,  9,  12. 

Finger  rings,  35-41- 

Fisher,  J.  T.,  cited,  4,  64. 

Fleming,  brass  bell  from,  20,  no; 
leather  belts  from,  25,  no;  brace- 
lets from,  22,  III,  112;  rings  from, 
i  37,  40,  106,  112,  113;  thimbles 
from,  21. 

Fort  Brewerton,  medal  from   near, 

70. 

Fort  Bull,  bracelet  from,  23. 

Fort    Plain,    chain    of    brass    wire 

from     near,     18,     no;     ornament 

from,  96,  109. 
French  mission  house  of  1656,  cross 

from,  48. 
Frey,  S.  L.,  beads  found  by,  16,  17; 

brooch  belonging  to,  77;  cited,  4, 

15;    collection,    41;    cross    figured 

by,  47;  medals  owned  by,  29. 
Fulton   county,    brass   beads    from, 

17,  T09.     Sec  also  Ephratah. 
Furniss,  F.  H.,  mentioned,  89. 

Garoga    fort,    beads    from,    16,    109. 
no. 
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Genesee  valley,  brass  disk  from,  29, 

109. 
Geneseo,  bracelets  from,  23,  113. 
Geneva,     bracelet     from,     23,     113; 

crosses    from    near,    44,    46,    108; 

Rose    hill    farm,    cross    from,   4(>. 

108. 
Georgia,  crosses  from,  42. 
Getman,  A.  A.,  clay  pipe  belonging 

to,  99. 
Glenville,  collections,   100. 
Gold  cross,  45. 
Gold  finger  ring,  40. 
Gorgets,   21,   29-31,   50-70,    100,    106, 

109. 
Gosnold,  mentioned,    13. 
Grider,  Rufus  A.,  ring  given  by,  40. 

Ixallenbeck,   E.,,   mentioned,  63. 
Halsey,    Francis    Whiting,    cited,   4. 

64,  n- 

Hazard,  Samuel,  cited,  4,  51. 
Headbands,  94-95,  to6,  114. 
Headdress,  z^. 
Heckewelder,  J.  G.  E.,  cited,  4,  20, 

31,  74-75,  76. 
Henry,  Alexander,  cited,  4,  15,  23. 
Herkimer  county,  see  Indian  castle. 
Hildburgh,  W.  L.,  collection,  18,  31, 

36,    48;    pendants    owned    by,    19; 

bells  owned  by,  20. 
Hinsdale,  W.  G.,  rings  obtained  by, 

38,   40;    crosses    obtained   by,    46. 

48;  brass  crucifix  obtained  b}',  47. 
Hoffman's  Ferrj^  rings  from,  41. 
Honeoye    Falls,   leather   belt   from. 

26,  no;  small  image  from,  26,  no; 

medal  from,  2y,  109. 
Hopewell,     McClure     farm,     beads 

from,   18,   109;  pewter  bird  from, 

26,  no;  cross  from,  45,  108;  medal 

from,  27,  109;  rings  from,  38,  112. 
Hudson,  Henry,  cited,  7,  9. 
Hunter,  Gov.,  quoted,  50. 

Images,  small,  26-27;  explanation  of 

plates,  no. 
Indian  castle,  brass  crescent  from. 

30,    109;    earring    from,    Z-^    107; 

gorget      from,      '/j,      106;      small 


images  from,  26,  no;  medal  from, 
72,  in;  pewter  medal  from,  "ji, 
in;  ornament  from,  96,  in;  sil- 
ver tube  from,  19,  109. 
Indian  hill,  bangles  from,  19,  no; 
beads  from,  17,  no;  bracelets 
from,  22,  112;  copper  coins  from, 
49,  in;  copper  disk  from,  31,  106; 
earrings  from,  2>^,  107;  small  im- 
ages from,  26,  no;  medals  from, 

28,  109;  brass  medal  from  near, 
69;  copper  needles  from,  97,  114; 
ornaments  from,  97,  in;  pewter 
ornament  from,  95,  106;  brass 
plates  from.  31,  113;  rings  from, 
39- 

Jamesville,   see    Onondaga    fort    of 

i6()6. 
Jefferson    county,    beads    from,    17; 

clay  pipe  from,  99.     See  also  Sack- 

etts    Harbor;    Watertown. 
Jesuit  rings,  37. 
Johnson,  Crisfield,  cited,  4,  36. 
Johnson,  Guy,  quoted,  63. 
Johnson,     Sir    William,    cited,    43; 

mentioned,  53,  54,  59,  61. 
Jones,  Charles  C.,  cited,  4;  crosses 

described  by,  42. 
Jones,    John,    medal    belonging    to, 

55- 

Kelly,  medal  found  by,  63. 

Ketchum,  William,  cited,  4,  75. 

Kingman,  Henry  E.,  cited,  4;  cruci- 
iixes  from,  48. 

Klinkhart,  L.  William  H.,  collec- 
tions, 98. 

La  Fayette,  medal  from.  70. 

La  Fort,  Abram,  brooch  belonging 

to,  80. 
Lead  cross,  45.  108. 
Lead  medals  or  ornaments,  14,  27- 

29,  72. 

Ledyard,   L.   W.,  medal  owned  by, 

61. 
Leroux,  Joseph,  cited,  4,  64,  67. 
Livingston,  Robert,  mentioned,  50. 
Livingston  county,  see  Geneseo. 
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Loskiel,   G.   H.,  cited,  4,  23,  30,  31, 

Z^,  74,  7(i- 
Loveland,  R.  D.,  collection,  99. 

Mackay,  John,  opened  ossuary  of 
Neutral  nation,  100. 

McLachlan,  R.  W.,  cited,  4-5,  51-52, 
57,  58,  59,  60,  62,  63,  64-65;  medal 
belonging  to,  62,   iii. 

Madison  county,  see  Munnsville. 

Masonic  brooches,  90-93;  explana^ 
tion   of  plates,    104-6. 

Massachusetts,  belts  from,  24. 

Massachusetts    Historical    Society. 

Collections,  5. 
^Medals    of    lead,    27-29;    honorary, 
50-70;    religious,    70-73;    explana- 
tion of  plates,  109,  1 10-12,  114. 

Michigan,  gorgets  from,  29-30; 
crosses  from,  44. 

Millard,  Clara,  cited,  5,  91. 

Miner,  Charles,  cited,  5,  57. 

Mohawk  valley,  beads  from,  17,  109; 
brooches  from,  77,  79,  loi;  cross 
from,  47,  108;  pewter  medal 
from,  29,  114;  rings  from,  40,  113, 
114. 

Mohican  silver  medal,  63,  114. 

Monroe  county,  see  Honeoye  Falls. 

Montanus,  Arnoldus,  cited,  5,  8. 

Montgomery  county,  see  Canajo- 
harie;  Fort  Plain;  Otstungo  site; 
Rice's  .woods;  Tionontoguen; 
Tribes  Hill;  Wagner's  hollow. 

Montreal  medals,  58-64. 

Moose  hair,  9. 

Morgan,  L.  H.,  cited,  5,  36,  42,  68- 
69,  76-77,  85;  mentioned,  34. 

Moseley,  C.  F.,  belts  found  by,  26; 
small  image  found  by,  26;  medal 
belonging  to,  27. 

Munnsville,  bone  articles  from,  99; 
bracelets  from,  22,  112;  coin  from, 
50,  114;  cross  from,  48,  49,  108; 
medal  from,  72,,  114;  ornaments 
from,  96;  brass  ornament  from, 
96,  114;  rings  from,  38,  41,  112, 
"3,  114-    . 


Nelson,  James,  medal  furnished  by, 

28,    109. 
Neutral     nation,    ossuary    of    1620, 

100. 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

Collections,  5. 
North  Carolina,  belts  from,  24. 

O'Callaghan,  E.  B.,  cited,  5,  7,  8,  50, 
51,  53,  54,  62,  63,  74. 

Ohio,  cross  from,  45;  brooches 
from,  77. 

Oilier,  James,  medal  belonging  to, 
62. 

Onaghee  site,  beads  from,  18. 

Oneida  county,  see  Fort  Bull;  Oris- 
kany;  Rome. 

Oneida  valley,  beads  from,  18,109; 
pendants  from,    19. 

Onondaga  county,  coins  from,  49. 
See  also  Baldwinsville;  Brewer- 
ton;  Fabius;  La  Fayette;  Fom- 
pey;  Pompey  Center;  Watervale. 

Onondaga  fort  of  1654,  see  Indian 
hill. 

Onondaga  fort  of  i6g6,  beads  from, 
19;  bells  from,  20;  bracelets  from, 
22;  crosses  from,  45,  46,  47,  108; 
medal  from,  27;  pendants  from, 
19;  brass  plate  from,  30,  no. 

Onondaga  lake,  brass  crucifix  from, 
48,  106;  brass  medal  from,  72,,  m- 

Onondaga  reservation,  bangles 
from,  19,  no;  beads  from,  18, 
no;  bracelet  from,  23;  brooches 
from,  78,  79,  80,  81,  83,  87-88,  93, 
94,  loi,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106; 
crosses  from,  44,  108;  earrings 
from,  2)Z,  34,  io7;  silver  pendant 
from,  93,  109;  rings  from,  40,  113. 

Ontario  county,  beads  from,  18, 
109;  silver  bells  from,  20,  no; 
brass  crucifix  from,  46,  108;  ear- 
rings from,  31;  rings  from,  36, 
113.  See  also  Geneva;  Hopewell; 
Seneca;  Victor. 

Ontonagon  river,  native  copper 
near,  15. 

Oriskany,   medals    from,   56. 
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Ornaments,  names   of,  9. 
Osborne,       Sir       Danvers,      medals 

brought    to    Xew    York    by,    55; 

mentioned,  58. 
Otstungo    site,   bone   articles    from, 

98. 
Owego,  crucitixes  from,  48. 


Palatine    Bridge,    beads    from,    15, 

113- 

Parker,  Gen.  Ely  S.,  cited,  5;  medal 
belonging  to,  67. 

Pendants,  19. 

Penhallow,  Samuel,  cited,  5,  51. 

Pewter  ornaments,  14. 

Pewter  pipes,  13. 

Pickering,  Col.,  mentioned,  54. 

Pipes,  brass  and  pewter,  13;  ciay. 
99;  stone,  100. 

Pipestone,  26. 

Plates,  explanation  of,  101-14. 

Pomeroy,  Oren,  clay  pipe  found  by, 
99- 

Pompey,  bangles  from.  19.  iio; 
beads  from  near,  17,  109,  no; 
brass  bell  from.  20.  no;  pewter 
bell  from,  21,  114;  bone  articles 
from,  99;  bracelets  from,  21,  112; 
brooches  from,  '/']\  coins  from, 
49,  114;  copper  coins  from,  in; 
silver  coin  from.  '/2,  in;  brass 
crescent  from,  30,  109;  crosses 
from,  45,  108;  brass  crucitixes 
from,  47.  48,  108,  114;  copper  digk 
from,  31,  106;  earrings  from.  12. 
Z2)'  107;  gorgets  from,  yy,  106.  109; 
small  images  from.  26.  no; 
medals  from,  2%,  72,  72>,  109.  in. 
114;  brass  medal  from  near,  69; 
copper  needles  from,  97.  114;  nose 
ring  from,  22,  114;  ornaments 
from,  96,  97,  in.  114;  pewter 
ornaments  from.  95.  106;  brass 
plates  from.  31.  113;  rings  from. 
38,  39,  41.  no.  112.  113.  114;  silver 
tube  from,  19.  109. 

Pompey  Center,  brass  beads  from, 
17.  109,  no;  bells  from,  20,  no; 
brass  piece  from.  30.   109. 


Porcupine  quills,  9,  12. 
Powell,  Miss,  cited,  Z-^  75- 
Proctor,  Col.,  cited,  y^. 
Putnam  county,  sec  Cold  Spring. 

Red  Jacket,  mentioned.  54;  medal. 
67,  114. 

Relations  dcs  Jcsuitcs,  5.  22. 

Religious   medals,  70-73. 

Remington,  Miss,  brooch  belonging 
to,  80. 

Rice's  woods,  bone  article  from,  98. 

Richmond  collection,  16,  2'S,  36,  42, 
77,  8t,  85.  89,  92.  108. 

Rings,  35-41;  from  ossuary  of 
Neutral  nation.  100;  explanation 
of  plates,  112-13. 

Rome,  bracelet  from,  2^,  113;  cop- 
per disk  and  ring  from,  96,  109. 

Sacketts   Harbor,  bird  pipes,   100. 
Saratoga  county,  see   Ballston. 
Savannah,    banner    stone    from,   99; 

shell  gorget  from,  100. 
Schenectady,  copper  ax  from  near, 

16;    copper   beads    from   near,    16, 

109. 
Schenectady  count};,  see  Hoffman'- 

Ferr}-;  Schenectady. 
Schoolcraft,  Henry   R.,  cited,  5,   19, 

29. 
Scipioville.     rings     from.     z'^.     112; 

medals  from,  72,  72><  ni. 
Seneca,    Read    farm,    crucifix    from 

46;  medal  from,  56. 
Seneca  brooches,  81,  85.  92. 
Seneca  headband.  95. 
Seneca   river,   beads   from   near,    15, 

109. 
Shell  beads,  see  Beads. 
Shell  gorget,  100. 
Shells  as  ornaments,  9. 
Silver  beads,  18. 
Silver  bracelets,  22,  22- 
I    Silver  crosses,  41-45. 
[    Silver  earrings,  2>-- 
\    Silver  gorgets,  29. 
I    Silver  headbands,  94. 
{    Silver  medals,  55,  72. 
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Silver  ornaments,  lo,  36,  74. 

Silver  rings,  35,  40. 

Slocum,    George,    medal    found    by, 

58. 
Smith,  William,  cited,  5,  74. 
Stanford,   Theodore,   collection,   41, 

49,    50,   72),    96,   97;    bone    articles 

owned  by,  99. 
Stone,  William   L.,  cited,  5,  31,  43, 

61. 
Stone    mold    for    casting    lead     or 

pewter  ornaments,  14. 
Stone  pipes,  100. 
Stone  tubes,  100. 
Sweet  grass,  9. 

Tattooing,  9,  12. 

Thimbles,  21. 

Thomas,    Cyrus,    cited,    5-6,   21,   25, 

36. 
Three  River  Point,  tube  from,  99. 
Tioga  county,  see  Owego. 
Tionontoguen,  beads  from,  17,  109. 
Tonawanda    reservation,     brooches 

from,  81,  84,  92,  94,  loi,  103,  104, 

105,    106;    silver    headband    from, 

95,  114- 
Toronto  collection,  25,  85. 
Tribes  Hill,  medal  from,  28,  109. 
Tuscarora      reservation,      brooches 

from,   79,  80,  88,   89,  92,   93,   loi, 

103,   104,   105,   106;  ring  from,  40- 

41,   113- 
Tweedale,  C.  B.,  brooch  found  by, 

80,   lOT. 

Union  Springs,  medal  from,  73. 


Van  Corlaer,  cited,  7,  9. 

Van  Epps,  Percy   M.,   cited,  6,   16; 

beads  belonging  to,  16,   109;  shell 

found    by,    99;    acknowledgments 

to,  100. 
Van      Rensselaer,      Mrs,      gift      to 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  79. 
V'audreuil,  Gov.,  letter  from,  52. 
Verazzano,  mentioned,  12. 
Victor,  beads  from,   18,   109;  medal 

from,  28,  109. 

Wagner's  hollow,  bone  articles 
from,  98;  harpoons  from,  98. 

Watertown,  clay  pipes  from  near, 
99. 

Watervale,  small  image  from,  26, 
no. 

Watson,  Elkanah,  cited,  6;  men- 
tioned, 75-76. 

Wayne  county,  see  Savannah. 

Wescot,  Joseph   E.,   mentioned,  dz- 

West  Virginia,  bracelets  from,  21. 

Wilkinson,  J.  B.,  cited,  6,  35. 

Williams,  Roger,  cited,  6,  13. 

Wilson,  James  Grant,  cited,  6,  7. 

Windsor,  recent  Indian  occupation, 

35- 

Wisconsin,  gorgets  from,  21; 
brooches  from,  78. 

Wood,  I.  F.,  collection  of,  dZ- 

Wood,  William,  cited,  6,  11. 

Wood  ornaments,  9. 

Wyman,  Walter  C.,  cited,  6; 
.gorget  owned  by,  29;  silver  cross 
belonging  to,  41;  crosses  belong- 
ing to,  44;  medal  belonging  to,  64. 
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Postage  or  express  to  places  outside  of  New  York  State  must  be  paid 
in  addition  to  the  price  given.  On  lo  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publica- 
tion 20,'^  discount  will  be  given,  the  buyer  to  pay  transportation.  Editions 
printed  are  only  large  enough  to  meet  special  claims  and  probable  sales. 
When  the  sale  copies  are  exhausted,  the  price  for  the  few  reserve  copies 
is.  advanced  to  that  charged  by  secondhand  booksellers,  in  order  to  limit 
their  distribution  to  cases  of  special  need.  Such  prices  are  inclosed  in 
[  ].  All  publications  are  in  paper  covers,  unless  binding  is  specified. 
Museum  annual  reports  1847-date.     All  in  print  to  1892,  50c  a  volume,  '75c  in 

cloth;  1 89 2 -date,  75c,  cloth. 

These  reports  are  made  up  of  the  reports  of  the  director,  g-eologist,  paleontolog-ist,  botanist  and 
entomologist,  and  museum  bulletins  and  memoirs,  issued  as  advance  sections  of  the  reports. 

Geologist's  annual  reports  1881-date.     Rep'ts  i,  3-13,  17-date,  O;  2,  14-16,  Q. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  e^rly  natural  history  survey,  1837-41  are  out  of  print. 

Reports  1-4,  18P1-84  were  published  only  in  separate  form.  Of  the  5th  report  4  pages  were 
reprinted  in  the  30th  museum  report,  and  a  supplement  to  the  6th  report  was  included  in  the  40th 
museum  report.  The  7th  and  subsequent  reports  are  included  in  the  41st  and  following  niuseum 
reports,  exc  pt  that  certain  lithogrraphic  plates  in  the  nth  report  (1891)  and  13th  (1893)  are  omitted 
from  the  45th  and  47th  museum  reports. 

Separate  volumes  of  the  following  only  are  available. 

Report  Price  Report        Price 

12(1892)  $.50  16  Si 

14  -75  17  .75 

15,  2V.  2  18  .75 

In  1898  the  paleontologic  work  of  the  State  was  made  distinct  from  the  geologic  and  will  here- 
after be  reported  separately. 

Paleontologist's  annual  reports  1899-date. 

See  fourth  note  under  Geologist's  annual  reports. 

Bound  also  with  museum  reports  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Reports  for  1899  and  1900  m  y  be 
had  for  20c  each.     Since  !qoi  these  reports  have  been  issued  as  bulletins. 

Entomologist's   annual  reports    on  the   injurious  and  other   insects   of  the 
State  of  New  York  1882-date. 

Reports  3-17  bound  also  with  museum  reports  40-46,  48-55  of  which  they  form  a  jart.  Since 
1808  these  reports  have  been  issued. as  bulletins.  Reports  3-4  are  out  of  print,  othe' reports  with 
prices  are  : 

Report     Price  Report      Price  Report  Pric . 


bort 

Price 

19 

$•40 

20 

.50 

21 

.40 

15.50  »  5.25  13 


« 


,so                       9              .25  14  (Ent.  bul.     5)  20 

5  -25                      10              .35  15  (          "  9)  .15 

6  .15                         II                .25  16  (  ir,  .25 

7  -20                      12              .25  17  (          "  ■'4)  -3° 

18  (          "  17)  .20 

Reports  2,  8-12  may  also  be  obtained  bound  separately  in  cloth  af  ^5C  in  addition  to  the  price 
given  above. 

Botanist's  annual  reports  1867-date. 

Bound  also  with  museum  reports  21-daie  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  the  first  botanist's  report 
appearei  in  the  21st  museum  report  and  is  numbered  21.  Reports  21-24,  29)  31-41  w^ere  not  pub- 
lished separately. 

Separate  reports  25-28,  30,  42-50  and  52  (Botany  bulletin  q),  are  out  of  print.  Report  51  may 
be  had  for  40c  ;  53  for  20c ;  54  for  50c  ;  55  (Botany  bulletin  5)  for  40c  ;  56  (Botany  bulletin  6)  for 
50c.     Since  looi  these  reports  have  been  issued  as  bulletins. 

Descriptions  and  il'ustrations  of  edib'e,  poisonous  and  unwholesome  fungi  of  New  York  have 
been  published  in  volumes  t  and  3  of  the  4Pth  museum  report  and  in  volume  1  of  the  49th,  51st, 
52d,  54th  and  55th  reports  The  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  edible  and  unwhole^-ome  species 
contained  in  the  40th,  =;ist  and  sad  reports  have  been  revised  and  rearranged,  and,  combined  with 
others  more  recentlv  prepared,  constitute  Museum  memoir  4. 

Museum  bulletins  1887-date.  O.  To  advance  subscribers, •■$f  a  year  or  50c 
a  year  for  those  of  any  one  division:  (i)  geology,  ecSnomib-gefftogy,  mineralogy, 
general  zoology,  archeology  and  miscellaneous,  (2)  pahmtiohgy,  (3)  botany, 
(4)  entomology. 

Bulletins  are  also  found  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  museum  as  follows: 

Bulletin  Report  Bulletin  Report  Bulletin  Repo\ 

12-15  48,  v.  I  20-25  52,  V.  ^i  35-36  54,    V.2^-^ 

16-17  50      "  26-31  53      "  37-44  "    V.  3 

18-19  51      "  32-34  54      "  45-48  "    V.  4 

49-54  55,  V.  I 

The  figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  bulletin's  number  as  a  New  York  State  Museum  bulletin. 

l/^ology.  Gl  (14)  Kemp.  J.  F.  Geology  of  Moriah  and  Westport  Town- 
ships, Essex  Co.  N.  Y.,  with  notes  on  the  iron  mines.  38p.  7pl.  2  maps. 
Sep.  1895.     IOC. 
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G2  (19)   Merrill,  F:  J.  H.     Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Geological  Collections 

of  the  New  York  State  Museum.     i62p.  iigpl.  map.     Nov.  1898.   [50c] 

Nezu  edition  in  preparation. 
G3  (21)   Kemp,  J.   F.     Geology  of  the  Lake  Placid  Region.     24p.   ipl.  map. 

Sep.  1898.     5c. 
G4  (48)   Woodworth,    J.    B.     Pleistocene    Geology    of    Nassau    County    and 

Borough  of  Queens.     sSp.  il.  9pl.  map.     Dec.  1901.     25c. 
G5  (56)   Merrill,  F:  J.  H.     Description  of  the  State  Geologic  Map  of  1901. 

42p.  2  maps,  tab.     Oct.  1902.     loc. 
G6  Gushing,  H.   P.     Geology  of  the  Vicinity  of  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  Co. 

In  preparation. 

Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Northeastern  Adirondacks.     In  preparation. 

Kemp,  J.   F.     Crystalline   Rocks  of  Warren   and  Washington  Counties.     In 

preparation. 
Woodworth,  J.  B.     Glacial  Geology  of  New  York.     In  preparation. 

Economic  geology.     Egl  (3)   Smock,  J:   C.     Building  Stone  in  the  State  of 

New  York.     152P.     Mar.  1888.     Out  of  print. 
Eg2  (7) First    Report   on  the   Iron   Mines  and    Iron   Ore   Districts  in 

New  York.     6+7op.  map.     June  1889.     Out  of  print. 
Eg3  (10)  Building  Stone   in   New  York.     2iop.    map,   tab.     Sep.    1890. 

40c. 
Eg4  (11)  Merrill,  F:  J.  H.     Salt  and  Gypsum  Industries  in  New  York.    92p. 

I2pl.  2  maps,  II  tab.     Ap.  1893.     40c. 
Eg5  (12)    Ries,    Heinrich.     Clay    Industries    of    New    York.     I74p.  2pl.  map. 

Mar.  1895.     30c. 
Eg^    (15)   Merrill,    F:    J.    H.     Mineral    Resources    of    New    York.     224p.    2 

:"aps.     Sep.  1895.     50c. 
Eg7  (K)  Road  Materials  and  Road  Building  in  New  York.     52p.  i4pl. 

2  n.  ^ps  34x45,  68x92  cm.     Oct.  1897.     15c. 

Maps  s    oarate  joc  each,  two  for  j^c. 

Eg8  (30)   (L  "ton,  Edward.     Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  in  New  York.     I36p. 

il.  3  mai  s.     Nov.  1899,     15c. 
Eg9  (35)    Ricb    Heinrich.     Clays  of  New  York;  their  Properties  and  Uses. 

456p.  I40pl    map.     June  1900.     $1,  cloth. 
EglO  (44)   Mme  and   Cement   Industries   of   New   York;  Eckel,    E.    C. 

Chapters   on   the    Cement    Industry,     332p.    loipl.    2    maps.     Dec.    1901. 

85c,  cloth. 
Egll  (61y    Dickinson,   I'.  T.     Quarries  of   Bluestone  and  other   Sandstones 

in  New  York.     io8p.  i8pl.  2  maps.     Mar.  1903.     35c. 

Mineralogy.  Ml  (4)  Nason,  F.  L.  Some  New  York  Minerals  and  their 
Localities.     20p.  ipl.  Aug.  1888.     \ IOc^ 

M2  (58)  Whitlock,  H.  P.  Guide  to  the  Mineralogic  Collections  of  the  New 
York  State  Museum.     I50p.  il.  39pl.  11  models.     Sep.  1902.     40c. 

M3  (70)  New  York  Mineral  Localities,    nop.     Sep.  1903.     20c- 

Paleontology.  Pal  (34)  Cumings,  E.  R.  Lower  Silurian  System  of  East- 
ern Montgomery  County;  Prosser,  C:  S.  Notes  on  the  Stratigraphy  of 
Mohawk  Valley  and  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  74p.  lopl.  map.  May 
1900.     15c. 

Pa2  (39)  Clarke,  J:  M.;  Simpson,  G:  B.  &  Loomis,  F:  B.  Paleontologic 
Papers  i.     72p.  il.  i6pl.     Oct.  1900.     15c. 

Cojitcnts:  Clarke,  J:  M.     A  Remarkable  Occurrence  of  Orthoceras  in  the  Oneonta  Beds  of 

the  Chenanisro  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Paropsonema  cryptopliva;   a  Peculiar  Echinoderm  from  the  Intumescens-zone  (Portag-e 

Beds)  of  Western  New  York. 

Dictyonine  Hexactinellid  Sponges  from  the  Upoer  Devonic  of  New  York. 

The  Water  Biscuit  of  Squaw  Island,  Canandaiafua  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Simpson,  G:  B.     Preliminary  Descriptions  of  New  Genera  of  Paleozoic  Rugose  Corals. 
Loomis,  F:  B.     Siluric  Fungi  from  Western  New  York. 

Pa3  (42)  Ruedemanii,  Rudolf.  Hudson  River  Beds  near  Albany  and  thev 
Taxonomic  Equivalents.     ii4p.  2pl.  map.     Ap.   1901.     25c.  ( 

Pa4  (45)   Grabau.  A.  W.     Geology  and  Paleontology  of  Niagara  Falls/ 
Vicinity.     286p.  il.  i8pl.  map.     Ap.  1901.     65c;  cloth  goc.  ' 
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x»a5  (49)  Ruedemann,  Rudolf;  Clarke,  J:  M.  &  Wood,  Elvira.  Paleon- 
tologic  Papers  2.     240P.  I3pl.  Dec.  1901.     40c. 

Co7itents:  Ruedemann,  Rudolf.     Trenton  Conylomerate  of  Rysedorph  Hill. 

Clarke,  J:  M.     Limestones  of  Central  and  Western  New  York  interbedded  with  Bituminous 

Shales  of  the  'Marceilus  Stage. 
Wood,  Elvira.     Marceilus  Limestones  of  Lancaster,  Erie  Co.  N.  Y. 
Clarke,  J:  M.     New  Agelacrinites. 
Value  of  Amnigenia  as  an  Indicator  of  Fresh-water  Deposits  during  the  Devonic  of  New 

York,  Ireland  and  the  Rhineland. 

Pa6  (52)   Clarke,  J:  M.     Report  of  the  State  Paleontologist  1901.     28op.  il. 

9pl.  map,  I  tab.     July  1902.     40c. 
Pa7   (63)  Stratigraphy    of    Canandaigua    and    Naples    Quadrangles.     2 

maps,     hi  press. 
Pa8   (65)  Catalogue  of  Type  Specimens  of  Paleozoic  Fossils  in  the  New 

York  State  ^luseum.     848P.  May  1903.     $1.20,  cloth. 
Pa9  (69)  Report  of  the  State  Paleontologist  1902.      464P.  52pl.  8  maps. 

Nov.  1903.  $1,  cloth. 
Zoology.     Zl   (1)   Marshall,  W:  B.     Preliminary  List  of  New  York  Unioni- 

dae.     20p.     Mar.  1892.     5c. 
Z2   (9)  Beaks  of  Unionidae  Inhabiting  the  Vicinity  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2dp.  I  pi.     Aug.  i8go.     IOC. 
Z3   (29)    Miller,  G.  S.  jr.     Preliminary  List  of  New  York  ]\Iammals.     I24p. 

Oct.  1899.     15c. 
Z4  (33)   Farr,  M.  S.     Check  List  of  New  York  Birds.     224p.  Ap.  1900.     25c. 
Z5  (38)   Miller,  G.  S.  jr.     Key  to  the  Land  Mammals  of  Northeastern  North 

America.     io6p.     Oct.  igoo.     15c. 
Z6  (40)   Simpson,   G:  B.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Polygyra  albolabris 

and   Limax  maximus  and  Embryology  of  Limax  maximus.     82p.  28pl. 

Oct.  igoi.     25c. 
Z7   (43)   Kellogg,  J.   L.     Clam   and  Scallop   Industries  of  New  York.     36p. 

2pl.  map.  Ap.  1901.     IOC. 
Z8   (51)    Eckel,  E.  C.  &  Paulmier.  F.  C.     Catalogue  of  Reptiles  and  Batrach- 

ians  of  New  York.    64p.  il.  ipl.     Ap.  1902.     15c. 

Eckel.  K.  C.     Serpents  of  N  irthe^stern  L^nited  States. 

Paulmier,  F.  C.     Lizards,  Tortoises  and  Batrachians  of  New  York. 

Z9  (60)   Bean.  T.  H.     Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  New  York.     784P.     Feb. 

1003.     $1.  cloth. 
ZIO  (71)   Kellogg,  J.  L.     Feeding  Habits  and  Growth  of  Venus  mercenaria. 

30P.     4pl.    Sep.    1903.    IOC. 
Farr,  M.  S.     Birds  of  New  York.     In  preparation. 

Letson.  Elizabeth  J.     Catalogue  of  New  York  Mollusca.     In  preparation. 
Entomolog-y.     Enl   (5)   Lintner,  J.  A.     White  Grub  of  the  May  Beetle.     32p. 

il.     Nov.  1888.     IOC. 

En2  (6)  Cut-worms.     36p.  il.     Nov.  1888.     loc. 

En3  (13)  San  Jose  Scale  and  Some  Destructive  Insects  of  New  York 

State.     54p.  7pl.     Ap.  1895-     ^Sc 
En4  (20)   Felt,    E.    P.     Elm-leaf   Beetle   in    New   York    State.     46p.    il.    5pl. 

June  1898.     5c. 

See  Eni5. 

En5  (23)  14th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1898.     I50p.  il.     9pl. 

Dec.  1898.     20c. 

En6  (24)  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Entomologic  work  of  J.  A.  Lint- 
ner Ph.D.  State  Entomologist  1874-98;  Index  to  Entomologist's  Re- 
ports 1-13.     3i6p.  ipl.     Oct.  1899.     33c. 

Supplement  to  14th  report  of  the  state  entomologist. 

En7  (26)  Collection,  Preservation  and  Distribution  of  New  York  In- 
sects.    36p.  il.     Ap.  1899-     5c. 

En8   (27)  Shade   Tree   Pests    in    New   York    State.     26p.   il.    5pl.     May 

1899-     5c. 

En9  (31)  15th   Report   of  the    State   Entomologist    1899.     I28p.     June 
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Enl4  (53)   Felt,  E.  P.     17th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1901.     232P. 

il.  6pl.     Aug.  1902.     30c. 
E11I5  (57)  Elm   Leaf  Beetle  in   New  York  State.     46p.   il.  8pl.     Aug. 

1902.     ISC 

This  is  a  revision  of  En4  containing  the  more  essential  facts  observed  since  that  was  prepared. 

Enl6  (59)  Grapevine  Root  Worm.     4op.  6pl.     Dec.  1902.     /5c. 

See  Eni9. 

Enl7  (64)  iSth    Report    of    the    State    Entc      -logist    1902.     nop.  6pl. 

May  1903.     20c. 
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Botany.     Bol  (2)   Peck,  C:  H.  Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  the  State  of 
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50c. 
— —  Report  of  the  State  Botanist  1903.    In  preparation. 

Archeology.     Arl  (16)   Beauchamp,  W:  M.     Aboriginal  Chipped  Stone  Im- 
plements of  New  York.     86p.  23pl.     Oct.  1897.     2Sc. 
Ar2  (18)  Polished  Stone  Articles  used  by  the  New  York  Aborigines. 

I04p.  3Spl.     Nov.  1897.     25c. 
Ar3   (22)  Earthenware  of  the  New  York  Aborigines.     78p.   33pl.     Oct. 

1898.     23c. 
Ar4  (32)  Aboriginal    Occupation    of    New  York.     I90p.   i6pl.  2  maps. 

Mar.  1900.     30c. 
Ar5  (41)  ,  Wampum  and   Shell  Articles    used    by   New  York  Indians. 

i66p.  28pl.     Mar.  1901.     30c. 
Ar6  (50)  Horn  and  Bone  Implements  of  the  New  York  Indians.     ii2p. 

43pl.     Mar.  1902.     30c. 
Ar7  (55)  Metallic    Implements   of  the   New   York   Indians.     94p.   38pl. 

June  1902.     23c. 

Ar8  (73)  Metallic  Ornaments  of  the  New  York  Indians.     I22p.  37pl. 

Dec.  1903.     30c. 
History  of  the  New  York  Iroquois.     In  press. 

Perch  Lake  Mounds.     In  preparation. 

Aboriginal  Use  of  Wood  in  New  York.     In  preparation. 

Miscellaneous.     Msl   (62)    Merrill,    F:  J.   H.     Directory  of  Natural  History 

Museums  in  United  States  and  Canada.     236p.     Ap.  1903.     30c. 
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2  Hall.  James  &  Clarke.  J:  M.    Paleozoic  Reticulate  Sponges.    3S0p.  il.  70pl. 

1898.     ^7.  cloth. 

3  Clarke,  J:  M.    The  Ofiskany  Fauna  of  Becraft  Mountain,  Columbia  Co. 

N.  Y.     i28p.  9pl.     Oct.  1900.    80c. 
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